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Jobn Philip Sousa, from a photograph 
taken last January at the Kinloch Gun 
Club, near Georgetown, S.C. 
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Sketches drawn from photographs taken for 
the Grantland Rice Sportlight motion 
picture, ‘‘Ginger and Genius.” 
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om Americas Greatest Bandmaster 
OYS!—read this inspiring message Keep up your target shooting — train 
which John Philip Sousa has written your eye, mind and muscles to the speed 
to you. “Good marksmanship is possible to __ necessary to hit the bull’s eye —and you'll 
every wideawake boy,” says Lieut~Com. soon notice the great difference it makes in § 
Sousa. And he points out that the crack all your other athletic activities. Speed is ff} 
shot is always admired. Read his letter—- | what you want — and rifle practice teaches ff} 
it’s worth while! you to see and think fast! And the best 
' wae rifle to learn with is the Daisy Air Rifle. A 
Every American boy who is active in 
athletics — every Daisyowning fellow — Millions of alert, successful men of today 
knows that Lieut..Com. Sousa is not only __ took their first target lessons with the Daisy 
the nation’s most popular bandmaster—-but — when they were boys. The Daisy has been 
also one of our best-loved sportsmen. For the standard boys’ rifle for 40 years — and 
many years his favorite recreation has been _ the Daisy is still a favorite today, improved 
found in trapshooting among our leading with every modern refinement. 
Tn. Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Lieut.Com. Sousa gives you dependable | Pump Gun, which has the same sporting 
advice — right in line with what you have lines as the high-powered magazine rifles 
been told by such well-known athletes, used by explorers and big game hunters. jean 
coaches and sportsmen as Gil Dobie, Hughie Safe and accurate, with true gunlike quali _ 
Jennings, Tris Speaker, Jack Holt, Tom ties, it shoots 50 times without reloading. fitana 
Thorp, and many others, in their statements $5 at all dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifles, rd 
concerning rifle practice. $1 to $5. a 
two 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY },2 
Plymouth, ere Michigan, U. S. A. ea 
Pacific Coast Branch: Southern Representatives: ir 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs., Louis Williams & Co., of t 
717 Market Street, < 511 Exchange Bldg., a 
Get a Free Copy of the San Francisco, Calif. Nashville, Tenn, ii 
Daisy Manual = 
Go to your nearest -hardware or V 
sporting goods dealer and ask Was 
him for a free copy of the Daisy 
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Manual. It tells how to become a 
crack shot, and how to form-a drill 
company. Ask him to show you 


the latest Daisy models. If be 

















does not carry them, write us, and F 
we will send any model on receipt whe 
of price. im 
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MONG the sand dunes in northwest 
Kansas, several rivulets unite to 
form Beaver Creek. This creek 
threads its way through the plain 
and finally runs into the Republi- 

can River. The farthest western settlement 

on the Beaver was the home of John Wells. 

This man came over the Texas and Mon- 
tana cattle trail and preémpted a homestead 
ix miles to the west of this trace. After a 
short time, during which he built a sod house 
and started a farm, he passed away, leaving 
two healthy, rugged sons, Joel and Dell. 

Dell was about sixteen. His most marked 
feature was a shock of red hair. He was 
sender and inclined to be talkative and 

stful, without much prudence or thought 
or the future. The other boy was the reverse 
this brother; Joel was quiet, cautious, 

‘paring in words, sure in his every move 

and action. The concerns of life, including 

asickly father and the struggle for a bare 
txistence on a homestead without neighbors, 

Were aging Joel almost into manhood. 

When they lost their father, Joel’s idea 
Was that they would have to abandon their 





home and seek a living in the city or in a 
More thickly populated district where they 
could find work. “‘But,’’ he said, “we can’t 
80 while we have Quince Forrest so sick in 
the house.’? 

Forrest was a man from the cattle trail 
vho had been accidentally wounded by a 
pistol shot. He hovered between life and 

th in the sod house for many weeks. 
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Dell could not altogether see the necessity of 
taking care of this stranger, but Joel stood 
firm. Joel did not see that this accident would 
change the lives of both boys, but it did. 

Forrest was a trail boss and had a wide 
acquaintance among the drovers. When he 
was well enough, he invited every passing 
foreman to visit him and tried to establish a 
friendship between these men and the Wells 
boys. His pleadings readily secured for Joel 
and Dell the nucleus of a herd of their own. 
The long march from Texas made many of 
the cattle footsore, and under pretext of 
founding a hospital each trail foreman left 
some of his cripples and strays on the Beaver. 
When the year’s drive of cattle into the 
Northwest ended, the brothers had a snug 
little herd of almost five hundred head. 

Quince Forrest said good-by at this time, 
in order to return to his employer. The 
boys were almost dazed by the good fortune 
he had brought them. The lesson was one 
that must usually be learned in actual ex- 
perience, rather than from books. Joel never 
forgot it, and it made an impression upon 
Dell. 
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A bitter winter followed, during which 
the small herd suffered greatly. With the 
coming of spring, Joel and Dell went over 
to the trail every day, to mark the arrival of 
the Texas herds en route north. These herds 
were delayed by drouth, but they came 
through finally like an army with banners. 
Some of the friendly drovers again left 
cripples for the plucky boys. 

“What we need, more than animals, 
is a man to teach us the business,’ said 
Joel. 

“Maybe some one will fortunately get 
wounded again.” 

“Somebody will come,’’ answered Joel; 
and he was right. In one of the wagons was 
a young man stricken with malaria, and he 
needed little persuasion to accept a haven on 
the Beaver. 

Jack Sargent proved himself a worthy 
successor to Quince Forrest. During this 
drouthy year the trail drovers dropped on 
the Beaver ranch a large number of stricken 
and stray cattle. Jack Sargent showed his 
ability to handle them, and one day Joel 
said to him: 
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At a pace justified only by the need to fight the approaching fire the entire Bar Y outfit moved out to establish the new camp. Joel and the 
foreman rode in front, while horsemen whirled their ropes at the rear and along the flanks of the flying squadron 


THE RANCH ON THE BEAVER 


“We get along very well together. Why not 
remain here and act as foreman?” 

“T’d like to,” said Sargent. 

The new foreman soon made himself 
invaluable. There was no detail of ranch 
work in which this young Texan was not a 
capable man. 


HEN the Wells cattle numbered 
about a thousand head, Quince 
Forrest again proved his friendship 


for the two boys who had befriended him. 
Forrest persuaded his employer to invite 
Joel to come to Dodge City, a trail market 
to the south, and to sell Joel a small herd on 
credit. So Joel first met Ducley Stoddard. 

The terms of this sale provided that a 
trusty man employed by the seller should 
remain with the cattle until they were 
consigned to a commission firm for sale 
at an established market. This agreement 
added another man to the ranch, Joe Manly, 
from the Pease River, in Texas, where the 
cattle were bred. Joe looked lazy and 
languid, but when he was on horseback his 
appearance was transformed; and, he was 
unswervingly loyal to the interests of his 
employer. 

Joel and Dell now found themselves en- 
gaged in a business which stood in a class by 
itself. Their occupation was to mature beef 
for market. Texas bred the cattle, but the 
Texas climate was too mild to develop the 
steers into the pink of condition as beeves. 
The rigors of a northern winter were 
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needed, and two winters were better than 
one. 

During the second winter, Kansas, in fear 
of fever, established a quarantine against 
Texas cattle; and a new trail, through Colo- 
rado, provided the needed outlet to the 
north. The boys, however, were able to 
contract for a new herd on credit. This herd 
was then on the Republican River, within 
a few days’ drive of the Beaver. After the 
shipping season ended, too, Joel had money 
enough to buy still another herd from 
Trail City, on the new trail. This was held 
in voluntary quarantine by Joel, for fear 
of fever among their other cattle, till after 
the first frost. Then both herds trailed into 
the home range on the Beaver, and the Bar 
Y Ranch faced its third winter with holdings 
of nearly eight thousand cattle. 

Taking care of this stock was no easy task. 
The original claim was extended fully five 
miles down the creek, which controlled the 
herd. 

The pride of the ranch was its equipment 
of horses; the remuda (a word borrowed 
from the Spanish, meaning the relay mounts) 
now numbered more than a hundred head. 
During the brief shipping season, when the 
men were tense as an army on the march, 
the rule was frequently to make four changes 
of mounts a day; a poorly mounted man was 
useless. 


“IT see you looking at our horses,” 
said Joel to the solicitor for a cattle 
ranch. 


“Your ranch has horse sense,” answered 
the man. “‘That’s a big point in your favor. 
You're mounted for each day, each month, 
and until the end of the season.” 

To meet the requirements of the third 
winter, two new line camps were estab- 
lished. One of them, Trail Camp, was on 
the Beaver six miles below the old cattle- 
trail crossing. Dugouts were provided for 
men and horses, on a creek bluff facing the 
sun. The other was an emergency camp on 
the Prairie Dog Creek, and they called it 
the Dog House. 

“If you allow the bulk of the cattle to 
range above headquarters,”’ said Manly, 
‘‘your emergency camp must be in a strategic 
position. The lay of the land will govern 
any drift crossing to the Prairie Dog. 
Whether a storm strikes out of the north or 
of the northwest, the cattle will drift before 
it, taking advantage of any shelter. The 
first arroyo they reach will carry them down 
to the creek.”’ 

“There's only one arroyo that puts into 

the Prairie Dog," said Joel, ‘and it holds 
almost a due south course. It’s just a big 
dry wash for the last few miles. I led a 
drift down it, two winters ago.” 
' The arroyo was miles distant, and Manly 
had never seen the ground. But, just as if 
he had camped there, he said: ““The mouth 
of that arroyo is the place for your camp. 
It’s a wonder some old buffalo hunter didn't 
make his headquarters there.”’ 

“He did,” said Joel. ‘‘There are thousands 
of old buffalo skulls in the mouth of the dry 
wash. Dell and I used 'em for seats around 
our camp fire.” 

“I thought so. The buffalo faces the bliz- 
zard. Cattle drift with the wind. Nature 
intended the buffalo to face the storm, and 
clothed his fore parts accordingly, but gave 
to cattle the’ instinct to drift.” 

Manly's knowledge of cattle was a tre- 
mendous asset to Joel. The Texan could 
look over the country and tell just where 
drifting cattle would concentrate. 

It was Joel's earnestness, however, that 
kept the Bar Y outfit at concert pitch. 

“One of our first friends here was a sol- 

‘ dier,"" he said. “He always used army 
o:ds when we were getting ready to meet 
.atwinter. This work of building 
dugouts he called entrenching; and 
getting in supplies, pickling beef, 
and the like, he called bringing up 
ammunition and establishing the 
quartermaster’s department.” 

“That's so,” said Dell. “He 
urged us to have strong reserves 
and see that the firing line lacked 
for nothing. He expected a man to 
hang on and wrestle, like a dog 
hangs on to a root.” 

“Well, he knew what he was 
talking about,’’ said Manly. “The 
only safe way to hold cattle in the 
winter is to do your sleeping in 
the summer.” 

New men were now needed for the 
ranch. Four were selected with 
care, all of them Texans. Two of 
them had already weathered win- 
ters in the north. They were all 
young, rugged fellows, horsemen of 
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steel, tireless, undaunted, immune to hunger 
or foul weather, so long as horses could 
respond to the call of duty. 

“Last winter let us off easy,”’ said Joel to 
the new men. “I’m counting on some sure- 
enough winter this time. If it’s only dry 
and cold, there’s nothing to fear, but sleet 
and wind are tough.” 

“Wind especially,” emphasized Sargent, 
the foreman. ‘It ranges here from a balmy 
zephyr to a blue-cold wind that will shake 
a horse off his feet. If your hat blows off on 
the Beaver, wire your friends in Texas to 
pick it up. These Kansas plains are surely - 
some windy in winter.” 

The men of the winter outfit nodded. 
They numbered eight all told. Besides the 
Wells brothers, Sargent and Manly, there 
were two brothers, Bob and Verne Downs, 
utility men, who could cook, wrangle horses, 
take out a wagon or make a hand in the 
saddle. There was also Dale Quinlin, who 
came in with the herd from Trail City, and 
Reel Hamlet, who was dropped at the ranch 
about the same time as the Stoddard herd. 

Joe and Bob Downs did the line-riding 
from headquarters, although the others 
learned the lines equally well. Substitutes 





were often called for when Sargent had 
—. to send out or mail was expected. 

ten some one had to visit the ranches 
to the north, on the Republican River. 
Cowmen were forming associations for 
mutual advantage, and Joel was awake 
to the importance of protecting all his 
interests. By joining a local association, 
which published an annual pass-book giv- 
ing a list of its members, the location of 
their ranges, and their brands, in detail, they 
were protected. No animal could drift so 
far but a comparison of pass-books collected 
by a national association would reveal its 
owner. 


CHAPTER TWO 
The Prairie Fire 


NE evening near the close of Novem- 
ber, Dell and Sargent rode into head- 
quarters from the north. Just as they 

were crossing the divide, Dell reined in his 
horse; and there was an anxious look on his 
usually care-free face. 

“I smell smoke,"’ he announced. 

No other words could have startled the 
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foreman so much. He sniffed the breeg 
shook his head doubtfully, and then rok 
ner’ for the Fgevons house. i. ‘ 

general inquiry among those who 
been afield that afternoon failed to feeds 
the idea that the prairie was on fire. 

“Maybe { was mistaken,” said Dell. 

“There’s no mistaking the smell of burn. 
ing grass,”’ said the foreman, frowning. “I'm 
not sure that I got it myself. But ther 
was something in the air. I was just going to 
mention it when you did.” 

Joel rode in at this time and grew tens 
when he heard the report. 

“Hunting parties over in the sand dung 
may have been careless with fire,’’ said Sar. 
gent. ‘‘Some fool may have set the prairie 
afire just to see it burn.” 

“North on the Republican,”’ Joel said, 
“they burn fire guards to protect the range, 
If the Beaver Valley burns—” 

“There's a lot of dry grass to the west," 
continued Sargent, “and it’s been frost. 
killed into tinder. That’s where the breeze is 
blowing from. Let’s ride out on the divide 
after dark.” 

Nightfall confirmed the danger. Even be. 
fore they saw the dull glow on the horizon, 
they smelled smoke. Viewed from the top of 
the divide, the sky in the west was glowing, 
especially on both flanks. The distance could 
not be estimated, but the taint of smoke in 
the air was now so heavy that there could be 
no doubt that a prairie fire was raging—and 
a big one. 

“Joe,”” asked the foreman, on returning 
“how are you on fighting a fire? Wear any 
medals?” 

“I'm the best what am,” answered Manly, 
“Lead me to it.”” 

“You're there now. This outfit moves at 
daybreak to fight fire.”’ 

“You mean to back-fire it?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

Both men spoke in low tones, and ‘witha 
jocular ring in their voices, as if to reassure 
the Wells boys. But there could be no doubt, 
after — at Safgent’s face, that he fully 
realized the magnitude of the peril. 

A general consultation followed. There 
was permanent water in the Beaver several 
miles above the Wagon, an outpost estab- 
lished the winter before, where a camp could 
be located. The remuda must be taken along 
and a commissary outfitted, as if it were the 
beef-shipping season. An old plough was un- 
earthed, and the mowing machine was called 
into service, with water barrels in each 
wagon. 

“Lucky thing that our corn is all freighted 
in,” said Joel. “How many sacks shall we 
take alone?” 

“Only enough for two teams; say three 
days’ rey al answered Sargent. ‘‘By that 
time the fire will beat us, or we will beat it. 
Nothing but back-firing or a heavy rain can 
stop the flames.” 

‘‘And here’s where you young fellows can 
cut out sleeping altogether,’’ said Manly. 
‘When you fight fire, you don’t sleep any 
until it’s all over. Hardly worth while taking 
blankets along.” 

A restless night passed. Fortunately, the 
teams were in hand, and an hour before 
daybreak two wagons moved up the valley 
under emergency orders. 

Dell took the lead. ‘“‘Follow the old wood 
road to Hackberry Grove," urged thé fore- 
man. ‘Touch at the Wagon and unload the 
corn. We'll bring the guns and everything 
else that’s overlooked. Shake out your mules; 
unless this range is saved, you have no other 
use for teams. Roll those wagon wheels.” 

Dawn came begrudgingly. Heavy smoke- 
clouds, hanging low, filled the Beaver Val- 
ley, somber as a shroud. 

It was an odd cavalcade that moved out 
from headquarters. Two men cat- 
ried axes and a third man a scythe, 
while rolls of gunny-sacks were ti 
to every saddle cantle. The entire 
remuda, over a hundred strong, was 
taken along. Not a man was left 
behind. 

At a pace justified only by the 
fear of the approaching fire, the 
entire Bar Y outfit moved out to 
establish the new camp. Joel and 
the foreman rode in front, while 
horsemen whirled their ropes at the 





rear and along the flanks of the 
flying squadron. Calves sprang from 
their beds in the tall grass and 
followed by frantic mothers. The 
older cattle, sedate in manner, 
held the apparition with wonder, 
stood firm or turned tail, while the 
bulls ‘bellowed their defiance. - 
The wagons were overtaken @ 
the grove. Joel and the foremat 
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pushed on to select a camp above. The 
Wagon Camp was passed without a glance. 
A known pool—a long pond—afforded the 
required water. The site was only a mile 
above the old line camp. The two scouts 
dismounted from badly spent mounts and 
slackened cinches. 

“I want Manly’s idea of the plans,” said 
Sargent. “If we can burn a lane to the sand 
dunes, and north to the divide between here 
and the Republican, it ought to 
check the course of the fire. So 
much depends on the wind fanning 
the on-coming flames. It might 
jump a mile in a strong wind or 
be unable to cross a ploughed fur- 
row in a calm or in damp grass. 
With any breeze, a prairie fire runs 
wild during afternoon and evening 
hours.” 

Joel admitted that to him fight- 
ing fire was an unknown task. 
“Jack, I want you to take full 
charge,” he said. ‘“‘You are going 
to back-fire, aren’t you?”’ 

“That’s it. Meet it, burn into 
it, against the wind. Widen the 
breach, if possible, miles wide, but 
hold your back-fire safely under 
control. For that reason we must 
burn by night, widen the burnt 
lane, keeping your own fire in hand. 
If Manly agrees, we'll start our 
back-fire from this pond. We don’t 
need this range this winter, and it 
will give us early grass.” 

Manly rode up in advance of 
the others. The foreman’s plans 
were approved. Then Sargent said: 
"You, Joe, and Joel take the 
plough and work south into the 
sand hills, and I’ll take the mower 
and work out toward the divide. 
Cut the ground into sections, from 
a quarter to a half-mile in length, 
and leave the last mile unburnt. 
Never let your fire get away from 
you on the flanks. Give us two or 
three days and we'll know where 
we stand.”’ 


AMP was made. The men 
were divided into two squads. 
The mules were refreshed and 
things set in readiness. Both crews 
would work out from the same 
camp, at least for the first day and 
night. The one who best knew the 
work would lead the way, the others 
eagerly attentive. 

The foreman took charge to 
the north, assisted by the Downs 
brothers, while Dell brought up the 
rear with horses under saddle. Old 
hand hay rakes cleared outward; to 
be burnt later, the swath of the 
mower’s sweep. At first, at every 
few hundred yards a notch was cut 
to the depth of a few rods, on the 
side where later the torch would 
be applied. By firing the indent 
first, the flames would feed in vari- 
ous directions, presenting an un- 
even front. 

The work was slow and tedious. 
On the one hand lay the home 
range, on the other a menace of des- 
olation; there must be no hasty or 
uncertain step. Where the grass 
grew rankly as many as three 
swaths were cut down in forming 
the base of the fire-line. 

“I’m cropping the grass to its 
roots,” said Sargent to his helpers. 
“Rake the ground to the last straw, 
and we can whip out any loose fire 
in the. stubble. Dell, tramp down 
those heavy fronts of sedge and 
blue-stem with your saddle horses. 
Tramp it down for a full rod, so 
the fire will feed slowly. Slight 
nothing, lads, if we expect to take 
the wagons home.” 

By early evening, the foreman 
had laid a dead-line of fully five 
miles, while the plough had gathered a 
double furrow of nearly the same distance 
to the south. Mounting their horses, both 
crews hastened back to camp, where hunger 
was satisfied for the moment and fresh 
mounts secured. 

“What’s the word?” inquired Manly, as 
every possible straw of the situation was 
carefully thrashed over. 

“We ought to get a lull in the wind be- 
tween sunset and dark,” said Sargent. 
‘The sun will set in a few minutes. This 
breeze is a trifle strong for narrow base-lines. 
Fill the canteens and soak the gunny-sacks. 

Very article that is worth while, and will 


burn, should be in the wagons. Joel, sup- 
pose you hang around camp for half an 
hour, and, in case the fire jumps the dead- 
line on us, run these wagons over on the 
burnt ground. You can snake them out 
of danger from the pommel of your saddle. 
Now, that’s about all, except to apply the 
torch.” 

Every man awaited the word with im- 
patience. The older men walked through the 


wagons by daybreak. Keep your horses 
safely in hand.” 

Matches flashed at the word, and tiny 
flames sprang up. The men had wrapped 
torches of long grass. The back-fire opened 
promisingly. 

A lazy breeze lingered. ‘(Just enough air to 
make it feed greedily,” observed the fore- 


man, who had remained with Joel at the 
camp. “We ought to burn a fire guard a mile 
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‘I've met many men like you,’ said Inspector Vance. ‘They always bluff, and 
always wind up by threatening to shoot. The fact is, acow thief is always a coward, 
and all this bluff of burning powder is simply breath wasted. However, if I've 


wronged you, I'll give you the first shot’’ 


heavy grass; it crushed brittle in their hands 
and fairly crunched underfoot. 

“There ought to be moisture in the air 
within an hour,” said Manly. 

“Not unless the wind falls,”’ answered the 
foreman. “‘This is some dry country. Feel 
the heat in this dry grass.” 

“She’s lulling,”” announced Dell. 
you feel it?” 

Still the word was withheld. Sargent 
walked up the dead-line alone, but hurriedly 
returned. 

“Fire the margins of the pond first and 
apply the torch north and south,” said he 
quietly. “Try and make it back to the 


“Can't 


wide tonight. Your side is burning like the 
flame of a lamp; mine is lapping it up in 
eddies.” 

He mounted his horse. “These boys of 
mine are liable to overrun the trail, like 
young hounds. I must overtake them. Your 
men have old heads.”’ 

Within an hour the back-fire was a mile 
wide. By midnight it had covered a front of 
over five times that distance, a slight semi- 
circle, eating in slowly. 

Late in the night, Sargent called his boys 
together. ‘‘We've burnt our limit,” he an- 
nounced. “It will take several hours to get 
the team back on the job. Let's double-team 
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and burn a second and a third counter-line, 
a quarter of a mile apart, entirely back to the 
creek. Fire it just wide enough so that it will 
consume itself at the latest before the 
sun rises tomorrow. Wrap up a gunny-sack 
full of torches so we won’t have to dismount. 
Notice the fire to the west; ten or twenty 
miles nearer than last night. It’s spreading 
north of the Republican; see the low horizon 


_line up in that quarter.” 


Dell and Verne Downs took the 
inside circle, swinging low from 
their saddles and applying the 
torch about every fifty yards. The 
outer line was fired almost entirely 
by Bob Downs, who rode leisurely 
to the rear of the inner line, fre- 
quently dismounting to apply a 
match and renew his torch. The 
foreman covered both lines, as the 
firing had to be finished fully an 
hour before daybreak. 

When the task of the night was 
nearly finished, Sargent picked up 
Bob Downs. “I’mon my way back 
to our own flank,’”’ said he. ‘The 
unexpected might happen; the wind 
might whip around to a new 
quarter and catch us asleep. Now, 
have our team on the ground at 
sunup and fresh horses for every 
man. 

Manly’s crew also burned back- 
circles to the creek. Opposite camp, 
where the torch was first applied, 
the fire had eaten its way only a 
few hundred yards, fighting against 
random breezes. Under any favor- 
able air pressure, the interstices 
between the circles would burn out 
within a few hours. 

Dawn found every man in the 
saddle. Arriving-on the northern 
flank, the Downs boys found two 
strangers. ‘These lads are from 
the Republican,” explained Sargent. 

‘They saw our light and have come 
over to lend a hand. They report a 
fire guard, burnt a mile wide, north 
of the river. That was the glow that 
we saw last night.” 

Turning to the men the fore- 
man continued: ‘Follow this. fire 
guard down to the wagons. Skirmish 
something to eat and a change of 
horses. One of you report to Joel 
Wells, over south, and the other 
return here. You didn’t aim to 
sleep any, did you?” 

“They’ve quit sleeping over on 
the Republican,” admitted one of 
the tired men. 


XTENDING the fire guards 

on the Beaver was merely a 

repetition of the day before. 
The commissary, the base, must 
be brought up to the front. Near 
the middle of the afternoon, Dell 
and Verne Downs were dispatched 
with the team to bring up a wagon, 
a barrel of water, and a fresh relay 
of horses. 

They returned before dark, to 
find everything in readiness to 
apply the torch on a new five-mile 
front to the north. The south, the 
ploughed, line had made similar 
progress, with its commissary also 
in hand. 

By midnight the Beaver back- 
fire was fully eighteen miles in 
length, while a similar one on the 
lower side of the Republican snailed 
out to meet its neighbor on the 
south. Another night and the 
would surely meet. w 

“I don’t like the looks of ‘rt 
wild fire on our west,’’ admitted 
the foreman, when his boys gath 
ered at midnight at the extreme 
limit on their flank. ““You don’t 
notice it now, but early this evening, 
while the grass was dry, she threw 
up a red tongue that was far from 
friendly. It may be forty miles away, and it 
may be only thirty. In the afternoon, 
when the wind lends a hand, she steps out 
some.” 

“It’s reported that the fire started near 
the Colorado line,’’ said a boy from the 
Republican. “It seems that it got away from 
campers.” 

“More than likely,” agreed Sargent. 
‘Now, you boys burn your circles a trifle 
wider tonight. The ones you laid last night 
burnt out in four hours. I’m going back to 
the Beaver and lay a new line of back-fire to 
meet your outside circle. That’s you, Bob, 
and the boy from up-country. Bear in mind, 
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boys, this byplay is to save the cows on the 
home range. I'll pick you up before day- 
break." 

The foreman rode hard, hugging the fire- 
line, broken and jagged like saw-teeth. On 
reaching the creek, he rode up its bed, 
through the fire, and was soon dropping 
matches to throw a signal to his own men. 

On meeting the men, Dell and his partner 
were detailed, after firing their line to the 
creek, to bring up half of the remuda. 

“Another day will finish it,” said the 
foreman: “then we can send everything 
back to safety. We're working now without 
rhyme or reason, without day or date, and 
at the mercy of the elements. We must keep 
things in hand. We may have to run at any 
time. This isn’t a fire in the kitchen stove.” 

It was daybreak when the saddle horses 
reached Sargent’s wagon. ‘‘You fellows come 
through on time—like an ox train,” ad- 
mitted the foreman, who had leisurely re- 
turned to his post. ‘‘You must have split the 
remuda, on a guess.”’ 

“The other boys had hobbled the bell 
mare,” said Dell defensively, ‘and we made 
a running cut in the dark. On time, are we? 
These twenty-four-hour shifts cover a lot of 
ground. I could fall out of this saddle and 
never wake up.” 

“It’s the making of you, son. You're a 
coming cowman. I'll put you on the mower 
this morning, and that will shake you up. A 
mowing machine is the very trick to keep a 
sleepy boy awake.”’ 

An early start. was fortunate. By ten 
o'clock a stiff breeze was blowing out of the 
north. An hour later it was veering to the 
west. At this instant it was discovered that 
the men from the Republican were burning 
out the approaching fire guard a mile wide, 
the fire following the ploughs. 

“That calls for the torch,” announced the 
foreman. ‘‘Wet your gunny-sacks and burn 
slow but sure. Those men must know some- 
thing.” 

They did. A courier arrived with the in- 
formation that two ranges, north of the 
Republican, were burnt the day before; that 
the flam :s jumped a fire guard a mile wide; 
that, if the wind veered farther to the west, 
under any pressure of air, the flames were 
due to sweep down the divide that afternoon. 

“Throw caution to the winds,”’ pleaded 
the messenger. ‘‘Burn now; apply the torch. 
Fight fire with fire.”’ 

“Is that the word?”’ inquired Sargent. 

“It’s the only chance.” 
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Bob Downs had no better luck. H.: 





“How soon will your ploughs meet our 
mower?” 

“By noon, easily.” 

“Verne, round up the remuda and tramp 
down any tall grass. Neighbor, catch a fresh 
horse and lend the boy a hand. Flatten out 
those strips of blue-stem grass.”’ 

It was tense work. Some sixty saddle 
horses were sent in a gallop over the danger- 
ous spots, doubling back and forth where 
necessary. The foreman brought up the rear, 
whipping out numerous fires, any one of 
which would have laid waste the home range. 

The indents, cut into the lee side of the 
fire guard, proved valuable, allowing the 
flames to run in three directions. By early 
noon the fire-line across the divide was fin- 
ished. The burning crews met; the face of 
every man and boy was soot-stained; every 
canteen was drained. 

“Our wagon will be here directly,’’ an- 
nounced the Beaver foreman. ‘‘We had half 
a barrel of water left this morning. This is a 
dangerous point on the line. Let’s burn some 
back-circles and widen this fire guard at least 
a mile.” 

Dell arrived with the wagon. ‘‘A band’ of 
fully forty antelope crossed the fire guard 
back about a mile,’’ he announced. “If I 
hadn’t been in such a hurry, I might have 
shot one.” 

“Those antelope, moving, indicate dan- 
ger,’ announced Tony Reil, an old ranch- 
man from the Republican. “Better make 
things secure.” 

“Just my idea,’’ agreed Sargent. ‘Unload 
this water barrel. Knock the lid off a crate of 
tomatoes and give everyone a can. Dell, take 
a saddle-horse with you and cache the wagon 
alongside the pool at our first camp on the 
Beaver. Pick up all the loose stock and tie in 
with Joel and Manly. Report that this end of 
the line will win or lose this afternoon. I'll 
keep the carbine and the axe.” 

He turned instantly. ‘Bob, you and Verne 
drift up a passel of cattle, with bulls among 
them.” 

“That's the talk,’ sanctioned Reil, the 
cowman. 

“Son,’’ continued the Beaver foreman, ad- 
dressing the first volunteer helper, ‘‘will you 
please take charge of our remuda? You'll 
find a lagoon on the left, about two miles 
down the divide. Water the saddle horses 
and hold them within signaling distance. 
Anything else?”’ 

The question was addressed to Tony Reil. 
“Empty that crate of tomatoes into this 
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water barrel. We must be here until late, and 
we may be here in the morning. Now, let’s 
you and I thread this back-fire and ride out a 
distance, just to see what we can see.” 

“Fellows, burn back-circles,” urged Sar- 
gent, as they rode away. 

In the short buffalo grass the back-fire was 
easily threaded. A curtain of smoke hung 
like a pall over the divide. Whirlwinds threw 
up, high above the horizon, spirals of smoke. 
Balls of fire shot upward. A thousand ante- 
lope were in sight at a time, sullenly 
moving down the watershed. 

The two men only ventured out a few 
miles. The wind was fair in the west. The old 
cowman looked at his watch. “Coming u 
thirty minutes late today,’’ he commented. 
“It jumped the fire guard on Hillerman’s 
range yesterday just at two o’clock. By sun- 
down it took fighting to save the hay and 
stabling. An hour earlier, neither one would 
have been saved.”’ 

A shower of ashes fell. ‘‘There’s a hint,” 
observed the foreman. “Let’s drop a few 
matches on our way back. It’s only a ques- 
tion of time now.” 

A bunch of cattle was in sight. Sargent 
met them and shot an old bull. “Kill a couple 
more,”’ said he, handing the carbine to Bob 
Downs, ‘‘and stampede the others to safety. 
I'll split this one and have a pair of drags 
rene if the fire jumps. This is our last 
card. 


T was a harsh but sane precaution. Within 
an hour a.steady rain of ashes was 
descending. Tongues of fire were visible 

above the black line, rolling forward, and 
dipping to an end in clouds of smoke. The 
air was fairly filled with charred débris. A 
palm held forth was quickly covered with 
ashes; everyone whipped ashes from his hat. 
Clothing took fire. An oppressive feeling 
gripped every heart. The horses trembled. 

The foreman distributed his men along 

the danger line, only a dozen all told. It 
seemed hopeless. Small fires broke out 
across the fire guard, and watchful horse- 
men dismounted and whipped them out with 
wet gunny-sacks, One assumed dangerous 
proportions, in the midst of which Manly 
and his men arrived, and the blaze was 
smothered. From the lower end of the line 
the danger on the divide was apparent, and 
everyone had hurried to the scene. 

And not a moment too soon. As the wind- 

swept fire met the counter-blaze, great tufts 
of grass, blazing like rockets in midair, were 
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lifted and carried over a mile, far over the 
fire guard, and ignited a front fully a thou- 
sand yards wide. Fortunately, this happened 
between sunset and dark, when the wind was 
lulling. 

The remuda was signaled up. Orders rang 
out. “Bob, take fresh horses and split those 
cattle that you killed. Take half the outfit 
and make a fight from the lower flank. Let 
the back-fire run. Jump onto this front 
blaze.” 

Detailing Joel and Dell to his assistance, 
Sargent rode to the first animal killed. Ropes 
were noosed around the pastern joint, fore 
and hind foot, and from the pommels of 
saddles the split carcasses were fairly floated 
astride the burning front. Ropes were length- 
ened to about thirty feet, to allow the horses 
to straddle the fire, the drag, flesh-side down, 
smothering, crushing the blaze. Horsemen 
followed closely, dismounted, and whipped 
out rekindling flames. ‘ 

With the falling of darkness the fire was 
making a headway of fifty feet a minute 
But, once the flanks were turned, leaving 
the rear to exhaust itself, a shout went up, 
which was answered down the slope; it was 
now a hand-to-hand fight. 

“Take my rope,”’ said the foreman to Dell, 
“I'm going around to see how Bob’s making 
it. Keep your rope out of the blaze and veer 
your horse away from the fire in gusts of 
wind. Be careful and don’t singe him. Swing 
well out from the blaze. Who's handling the 
other half of this beef?’ 

“Joel and Tony Reil from the Republican.” 

“Good men at a fire. Shift horses often on 
those drag-ropes. I'll be back directly.” 

Down the slope the fire was equally well 
in hand. ‘‘Men, you've got her whipped,” 
announced Sargent. ‘‘These drags are just 
about what the doctor ordered. Look back 
west. The big show’s over. Nothing more to 
burn unless we give our consent. She'll die 
out in the sand dunes.” 

Before midnight the fire that had jumped 
the guard was crushed out. A few thousand 
acres of the Beaver range were lost. West- 
ward, as far as the eye could see, a prairie 
fire, with a hundred-mile front, was smol- 
dering to a quiet death. The back-fire had 
accomplished its end. 

“If you boys will go down to our wagons,” 
said the Beaver foreman to the men from the 
Republican, as they sat their horses survey- 
ing the field, ‘‘we’ll put on the big pot, killa 
chicken, and churn. There's water there, and 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 651] 
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At Ursula’s tea 
Grandmother sat 
mthe great sofa, 
the center of at- 
tention 


BLAKE! Ursula Craven! Fran- 
cesca Fenton! Don’t forget. Con- 
ference in my room at seven 
o'clock, and it’s almost that now.” 
Victoria Holliday, who was 
alling to her “prominent” junior friends, 
was one of those unimportant, undistin- 
guished girls who make up the bulk of every 
wllege class. She kept up her work without 
much effort, she out patiently on com- 
mittees, and she had devoted so much of 
he leisure to helping her busier friends that 
they were all under obligations to her. 
The three girls whom she had called made 
their way slowly to Victoria’s room. Victoria 
tunded up the last captive, Jo Kent, who 
vas straving away to the wooded banks of 
Paradise Pond. 
“Oh, Vicky,” pleaded Jo. ‘‘Let me canoe 
lor just five minutes. I can think better after 
tercise. I’ll be right back—honest, I will!’’ 

But Victoria was firm, and soon all four of 
the juniors were comfortable in her room. 
“It’s about my roommate,” began Vic- 
‘ora. “I hate to bother you, but it’s very 
mportant to her.” 

“About Serena!” came in unified amaze- 
nent from the four listeners. 

“Yes.” Victoria nodded solemnly. ‘‘She’s 
wut to dinner, and that gives me a chance to 
plain. She sort of knows that I’m going to 
tel you, but she thinks it’s no use.”’ 

“I've noticed that Serena was low in her 
hind these days,’’ said K Blake. “But I 
‘ver dreamed she could need any help.”’ 
“Nobody would dare to do anything for 
ter,” put in Ursula Craven, and Jo and 
Francesca nodded agreement. 

Every girl at Harding would have said the 
&me thing. Serena was one of those cool, 
‘oof, poised creatures, who move in their 
Wn orbits, much admired by their own 
‘ends, but considered by the rest of the 
‘orld too remote and stand-offish, not to 
Xy top-loftical—until some day something 

ppens to break down their wall of reserve, 
ad they are discovered to be simple and 
mndly souls, who hide not because they 
"el superior but because they are too shy 
‘\show themselves. 

Nothing had ever happened to break 

Wn Serena's wall. 

«know what you think of her,”’ said Vic. 
ell, would you believe that she’s going 
‘be broken-hearted, just as we would be, 
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or even worse, because she thinks she has to 
leave college?”’ 

“Leave college?’’ asked K. “But why 
does she have to leave?”’ 

“That won’t break her heart,” said Jo. 
“If she’s leaving, it’s only because she’s 
bored.” 

“No!” said Victoria. ‘‘She is devoted to 
Harding. She almost bores me by talking 
about every little thing up here, and how 
she loves it—all the silly jokes, and songs, 
and games. It’s being with the girls that she 
cares most about.” 

“Do you mean,” gasped Ursula Craven, 
“that Serena likes people? Why, I think she 
is the kind that prefers walking alone and 
reading in the Browsing Room—and 
poetry.”’ 

“Well, don’t you?” asked Vic. ‘Serena 
may read more than you, probably because 
she’s not in so many outside things as you 
are. As for walking alone, she says she just 
loves every stick and stone of the campus 
and of Paradise, and every hill, and the 
river; and when she meets a crowd of other 
girls she thinks: ‘I’m a part of it, too.’ Of 
course, she wants to be in a crowd herself, 
but she doesn’t know how—although here 
in this room, with Jinny Fay and me, she 
talks fast enough; and she’s lots of fun, too.” 

“Well then,” said K, ‘‘you said something 
about her leaving college. Why does she go, 
if she loves it so. Is it money, or is she 
needed at home, or—”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ answered Vic. ‘‘None of those 
things. It’s her grandmother, who runs the 
family, apparently. The grandmother doesn’t 
like what little she knows, or thinks she 
knows, about women’s colleges, and believes 
that two years more at Harding will spoil 
Serena entirely. She broke it to her at Easter 
vacation, and Serena—oh, I suppose she 
said, ‘Very well, Grandmother, just as 
quiet and cool, but in her heart she can 
hardly bear it.” 

“Well,” said Jo, “what has this grand- 
mother got against us, anyway?”’ 

“She thinks the girls are sloppy, and the 
lessons dull and impractical, and that Hard- 


ing will turn her only granddaughter into 
an intellectual frump.” 

‘And how are we going to correct this— 
this very peculiar impression?” asked Jo 
Kent. ‘I should imagine that the grand- 
mother’s mind is jolly well made up. Where 
do we come in?” 


ICTORIA glanced at her wrist watch. 

“Tl tell you as quickly as I can,” she 

said. ‘‘Serena will be back any minute. 
I think that if we got the grandmother to 
come here, while the weather is so good, and 
if we helped Serena to show off the college 
properly, she might—might change her 
mind. Nobody who ever saw Harding would 
snatch a beloved grandchild away from it. 
Serena is afraid to ask you, of course, but I 
know she thinks you four could manage her 
ancestor all right, if you only would.” 

“If that’s all,” said Ursula Craven, glanc- 
ing down at her lovely lace frock, ‘‘I think 
we might help if we wanted to. We’re not all 
intellectual, and we're not all frumps; and 
if she wouldn’t insist on absolute perfec- 
tion—” 

“I’m afraid we would,” interposed K 
swiftly. “We should have to suppress so 
much. Harding is so big, and some girls here 
would annoy any grandmother, even the 
most liberal.” 

Up looked Francesca Fenton, brushing 
her mop of yellow hair out of her eyes— 
sleepy gray eyes. She was always half-asleep 
until something amused her enough. Then 
she was all alive, laughing and making 
wonderful plans for other people to carry 
out. 

“Do you know,” she began, brightly, ‘I 
think it will be great fun to entertain and 
convert this fastidious grandparent. We 
must show her all our pearls—and conceal 
the oysters. Produce Serena, Vic. I must 
know more about her ancestor.”’ 

Because things usually did happen when 
Francesca ordered them fo, there was a 
little knock on the door,—Serena’s own door, 
you remember, but she knew there were 
visitors inside,—and there she stood, cool 
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and aloof as usual, her head tilted back in 
the unfortunate fashion that made people 
think she felt so superior. 

“Come in, Serena,” said Francesca, gayly. 
“We have started to help you. Our slogan 
is: ‘Show the pearls, suppress the oysters.’ 
Pencils and paper, please, so we can work out 
a program. Sit down, Serena, and depict your 
grandmother.” 

Serena’s calm left her. She looked flus- 
tered, bewildered. 

“T’ve told them everything, Serena,”’ 
said Vic. “They say just what I did—get 
her up here. We'll have parties for her. If 
you can just say what she must see, and 
what she mustn’t—’”’ 

Serena shot them a rapturous little smile 
that meant more than many vociferous 
thank-yous. ‘‘Did you say pearls?’’ she be- 
gan demurely, looking at Francesca. ‘Pearls 
will be pretty girls, well-dressed girls, girls 
who can talk well, engaged girls—’’ 


“Hurray. for Grandmother’s pearls!” 
interrupted Francesca. 
“Oysters,” continued Serena, ‘oysters 


will include shingle bobs, striped sweaters 
big armfuls of textbooks, silly slang, nasal 
voices—” 

“Hurray!” cried Francesca, again. “There 
are some girls we'll have to compel to take 
special lessons in voice, or else remain com- 
pletely dumb while Grandmother is here.”’ 

Serena returned painstakingly to her 
catalogue. ‘““‘Bad manners, and skirts that 
hang crooked, and girls who can’t think of 
the right thing to say—like me.” 

“She sounds very fastidious,” said K. 

“Oh, she’s a wonderful person,”’ returned 
Serena. ‘‘I have always been too quiet and 
reserved to suit her, and she wants to change 
me over. I don’t blame her, only—”’ 

“Only it probably can’t be done,” cut in 
Francesca, bluntly. “But if she sees that 
you're in the right place,—a popular mem- 
ber of a crowd of the right kind of girls,- 
perhaps she’ll let you stay on? Very well. I'll 
give a faculty dinner for Grandmother, and 
invite faculty pearls for her—and I'll see 
that Professor Alice May Jones knows she’s 
an oyster. Oh, no matter what Alice May 
has done to me. The point is that by no 
standard of cultured taste is she a pearl 
among faculty. I'll give my dinner the sec- 
ond night of the visit. Ursula, why not give 
a tea in your room the first afternoon? Jo, 
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isn't there an open Alpha next week? Make 
them change the program and repeat that 
Barrie play. It’s the only thing that’s been 
given here this year that the fastidious 
grand’ mere would care to see. K, you make a 
list of the pretty, well-dressed and intelligent 
members of this college, and we'll get them 
all to ask men up for the Saturday reception. 
Meanwhile, the rest of us will make a list of 
oysters and arrange to bury them.” 

“I say,” demanded Jo Kent; “I hope I 
know an oyster when I see one, but how 
about Jinny Fay?” 

Serena gave a little gasp of alarm. Jinny 
was her best friend, next to Vic. Basketball 
star, would-be college poet, tempestuous, 
careless—girls wondered how impetuous 
Jinny could find kinship with Serena’s 
poised aloofness. But Jinny knew Serena 
well; she had found out long ago that Serena 
craved friendship, without knowing how to 
capture it. y 

‘Jinny’s too eccentric, too poetical, too 
rough and ready, to make a hit with your 
ancestor,”’ said Francesca. ‘‘I vote that we 
elect her an oyster—and notify her to keep 
out of sight.” 

“T couldn't,” said Serena, loyally. 
“I'd rather leave Harding than 
hurt her feelings.” 

“Well, I admire you for that,” 
said Ursula, voicing the feelings of 
all present. “I'll ask her to my tea. 
She lives mostly up in the clouds, 
and probably she'll forget to 
come.” 

“Now,” said practical K, ‘one 
question. Are you sure your grand- 
mother will come next week? Bet- 
ter telegraph to her. No, phone 
her at once. That is the best way 
to impress her.” 

“It is,"’ agreed Serena, starting 
for a telephone. ‘But how did you 
guess it? You seem to know her 
better already than I do.” 

Serena reported that her grand- 4” 
mother would come up to Harding, 
arriving three days later on the 
two o'clock express. She would ex- 
pect Serena to engage a room for 
her at the best place; and she would 
be pleased, after a little rest, to 
have tea with Serena’s friends, see 
a play in the evening, dine the next 
day with some interesting faculty 
members, and go to the reception 
on the third evening. After that, 
she would return to New York. 

“‘Perfect,’’ sighed Francesca, who 
was industriously compiling a list 
of what she called “outstanding 
oysters.”” “By the end of three 
days, I foresee we shall all need a 
rest.”” 

“Especially if we earn it,” said K, warn- 
ingly, as the girls rose to leave the room. 


OMEHOW K was worried over this 
S grandmother affair. She would have 
had nothing to do with it had it been 
mere deception—an attempt to prove that 
Serena was a popular girl, the center of a 
gay circle of friends. Such deceptions cannot 
succeed. Something would give Serena away. 
But K felt, for the first time, that Serena 
had good stuff in her—all the material for 
friendship. It needed merely to be brought 
out. 

“T actually like that girl,” thought K. 
“She adores Harding, and she wants to be 
one of us. Well, she shall be for three days— 
and by then it will become a habit with her, 
and she won’t have to worry so terribly 
about it.” 

Serena looked happy and relieved next 
morning, and Vic whispered a word of warm 
thanks into K’s ear. The other girls might 
do their best, but it would be efficient K 
who would turn the trick—if, indeed, it 
could be turned. Francesca, meanwhile, 
showed no lack of energy. She succeeded 
during the next two days in getting almost 
the whole college agog over her slogan. And 
curiously, she didn’t seem to offend the 
“oysters.” Or perhaps it was K and Ursula 
and Jo who did that, with well-timed ex- 
planations of the exacting standards of the 
older generation. 

“Everybody must live up to them for a 
few days,”’ said K, “because it means so 
much to Serena and the rest of us.” 

With the speed and thoroughness that 
are inexplicable to people who do not know 
the energy of college girls, Harding College 
was organized on the new lines. The too 
luridly striped sweaters were hidden away. 
The shingle bobs were to wear hats. Books 
were to be carried in modest quantities. 
Hot discussions about nasality waged up 





and down the campus. Lu Patterson put up 
a sign on the bulletin board. “Why Be an 
Oyster?” it read. “‘Nasality corrected in 
three after-supper back-campus lessons.” 

More than one girl who had been the 
despair of ‘the Spoken English instructors 
joined Lu’s class and learned to speak far 
more attractively, because she suddenly 
cared to. 

“Are you an oyster, or are you a pearl of 
great price?” girls asked each other, wanting 
to know who had been invited to Ursula’s 
tea and to the other festivities in honor of 
the grandmother. 

Jinny Fay heard about the pearl-and- 
oyster game, and:dubbed it quite enchant- 
ing. ‘I’m not really a pearl,’’ she confided to 
Serena; “only an artificial pearl, which | 
hope will escape detection this once.” 

When the day of Grandmother’s arrival 
came, it was K to whom Serena appealed to 
help meet the old lady at the station. The 
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“*O. K. by me!”’ said Molly 


train was late. The two girls strolled up and 
down the long platform, and Serena opened 
her heart to K. 

“Everybody is so nice to me,’’ she began. 
“TI suppose people want to be nice, if you 
only give them a chance. It makes me all 
the more eager to stay on here. And that’s 
not all, K. I want to know how to stand up 
to Grandmother. Modern girls are supposed 
to be very self-reliant, but I’ve never been. 
Grandmother disapproves of careers for 
girls, if their families can support them. 
When she hears that I want to work in a 
laboratory when I’m through here, to— 
oh, but I don’t suppose I'll ever dare to tell 
her, or to stick to it when she objects!”’ 


HE train arrived before K could reply. 
An old lady got off. She kissed Serena 
and shook hands with K. 

There was curiosity in her eye as she 
drove with the girls to the hotel. She lis- 
tened to K’s well-meant descriptions of the 
points of interest that were passed; her 
manner was polite, but not especially 
cordial. At Ursula’s tea, later in the after- 
noon, she sat on the great sofa, the center 
of attention. Ursula’s big, book-lined room 
was perfect, with flowers in vases every- 
where, and Jo Kent's silver tea service, and 
Dresden cups borrowed from the Boyce 
twins. The old lady asked everyone about 
college customs, and all the pretty, clever, 
low-voiced, well-dressed pearls smiled and 
were politely attentive. But they let Fran- 
cesca Fenton, or K, or Jo answer the ques- 
tions with replies which they thought 
Serena’s grandmother would be most pleased 
to hear. 

The Alpha play was also successful. Jo 
Kent and four other Alpha girls—outstand- 
ing pearls all—called for Serena and her 
grandmother and took them to the hall, 
where Pats Rawson did the leading part of 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals’ even 







better than she had before. She and a chosen 
crowd of other pearls flocked dutifully 
around Serena and her relative after the 


play. 

verything was going splendidly—and 
yet the old lady seemed to be looking over 
the heads of the group around her in search 
of somebody who wasn’t there. As they 
walked home, she-turned abruptly to Fran- 
cesca Fenton. 

“Don't you have spreads here? In the 
dark—when it’s too late?” 

_“Oh, no. Eating between meals has gone 
out. Spoils one’s lines, you see.” — 

“Well, if you don’t have spreads, what do 
you have? Don't you have something, in the 
dark—when it’s too late?” 

Francesca shrugged. ‘We have ‘light cuts’ 
to study by, if we have work to make up.” 

“Humph!” sniffed the old lady. “I don’t 
mean extra study hours. I mean—well, I 
won't tell you what I mean, but I'll find 
, ome 
i. She thanked them at the hotel 
for “such a pleasant day.” 

“But it wasn’t perfect,” Fran- 
cesca sighed, afterwards. ‘The 
pearls don’t exactly suit. Serena 
Sears, does your grannie usually 
hanker for a midnight lunch?” 

“IT don’t know,’ answered Se- 
rena. “She says lots of queer 
things. But everything has gone— 
has gone just as well as it could. 
You've all been lovely; just the 
way she likes girls to be. She must 
approve of Harding after this.” 

Next morning, Grandmother 
Sears upset the day’s schedule by 
getting up early and going to 
chapel. K Blake discovered her 
outside College Hall and wirelessed 
the news to Serena. But when 
Serena arrived, the old lady was 
deep in conversation with Molly 
Fayles. Molly was a a slangy, lit- 
tle junior—unmistakably an oyster. 

“O. K. by me!” said Molly to 
Mrs. Sears, when Serena came 
panting near. ‘“Sure—sure! I’! fix 
it for you this P.M.” 

The old lady looked suddenly 
guilty. Out of one eye she had seen 
Serena, and out of the other K 
Blake, who was drawing near with 
an air of friendly solicitude. 

“How's everything, K?’’ shouted 
Molly. “See you some other time.” 
And she was off, with a casual 
wave of her hand for Mrs. Sears. 

“Harding is a large college, isn’t it?’ said 
Mrs. Sears. ‘‘Here comes a part of it.” 

Following her glance, K saw Jinny Fay 
approaching. Jinny was hatless, her skirt 
was torn, and her shoes muddy; but her big 
eyes were smiling happily, and she carried a 
great armful of wild forget-me-nots. 

“Oh, Serena’s grandmother!” Jinny ran 
forward with a lovely, eager smile. “Ursula 
asked me to tea with you and I forgot to 
come, because I was making a poem. Could 
I have you for lunch—only not today, be- 
cause I’m reading my verses at the Quill 
and Brush luncheon this noon.” 

“I'd like to go to the meeting and hear the 
poem,’”’ were Grandmother Sears’ amazing 
words. ‘“‘Couldn’t you take me? I can go to 
polite luncheons with the polite grand- 
daughters of my friends at any time. But up 
here I want to see Harding—all of it.” 

Jinny gayly offered the invitation. Se- 
rena’s heart sank when she thought of the 
impression those Quill and Brushers would 
make. But a still worse surprise was in store. 

“At half past two,"’ said her grand- 
mother, “I’m going with a girl named 
Fayles to the dress rehearsal of a play for 
which she has painted the scenery.” 

“Oh, no, dear, please don’t!” 

Serena knew about that play; it was 
innocent enough, and for a very small and 
intimate audience, but it was the kind Mrs. 
Sears would loathe. Francesca Fenton had 
the leading part, and Jo was the son, a col- 
lege boy. Grandmother would never forgive 
their costumes. 

“I’m not expecting much,”’ Mrs. Sears 
said. ““But I want to see how you do things 
up here—all of you—and all of the things 
you do.” 

At lunch time there was a desperate 
conference—a sort of council of war—be- 
tween Vic and her four chief allies. 

“Stop the rehearsal,’’ offered Francesca. 

“Take the boys’ clothes out of it.’’ 

“Nothing is any use now she’s seen Jinny 
and Molly,” sighed the experienced Ursula. 
“The jig’s up!” 

“Well then,” said K, “‘let’s quit pretend- 
ing. If we had more time, we could reform 
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Harding from top to bottom. But let's 
change our plans. What's the matter with 
our amusements? There’s nothing wron 
about them, is there? Very well, then. | 
Mrs. Sears wants to see how we amuse our. 
selves when we aren’t entertaining company, 
let's show her. Rehearsal first. Then your 
faculty party, Fran. Why not have a stunt 
show after that, to top off the day?” 

“Harding’s best selected stunts,’’ cried 
Jo, suddenly touched by the stricken look in 
Serena’s eyes. “I'll see to it, Serena. I've 
done nothing yet.” 

At ten o'clock that night, K and Serena 
escorted a very triumphant old lady to her 
hotel. She had watched the rehearsal, un. 
dismayed by the sight of Jo in her brother's 
golf suit striding across a stage in front of 
Molly Fayles’s —- lashed scenery. At 


dinner she had argued briskly with the 
young sociology professor who sat beside 
her. She had rashly told Jinny Fay that 


poy poem was excellent, and had care. 
ully refrained from telling her that the rest 
of the Quill and Brush verse was arrant 
nonsense. She had laughed heartily at the 
stunt show, declaring that it was the kind 
of thing that only college girls can do. 

These were favorable signs; but Serena 
could not feel that the visit had been a suc- 
cess. She thought that Mrs. Sears would 
review the whole visit and would be con- 
firmed in all her fears that college life was 
the wrong setting for Serena. It was with 
a sinking heart that Serena received her 
grandmother’s ‘“‘good night,’’ and her in- 
structions to bring four friends to luncheon 
at the hotel tomorrow. 


RANCESCA FENTON had to be 

dragged to the luncheon. She had 

been unmercifully twitted by several 
“oysters” who were rejoicing in the news 
of Mrs. Sears’ escape into uncensored re- 
gions. Victoria came, with an equally down- 
cast expression, and Jo Kent and K Blake 
seemed disheartened. 

As soon as the party was seated, Mrs, 
Sears asked an innocent-seeming question, 
‘“‘Why is Harding so interested in oysters?” 

Nobody replied. 

“Wherever I go, I hear them talked of,” 
continued the old lady. ‘This morning I had 
breakfast in a funny little tea-room, where 
the oyster fad is at its height. The huge 
pasteboard sign over the door read: Oyster 
House. All the girls inside were calling each 
other oysters, but not as a term of reproach 
—for the place was riotously merry.” 

An awesome silence hung over the table. 

“Well?” Mrs. Sears turned swiftly around. 
“Who will explain? When I left the Oyster 
House, several of the noisiest girls came 
forward and apologized very nicely for the 
confusion—but they wouldn't explain the 
meaning of the jest.” 

Serena clutched the table hard. 

“It was just a game, Grandmother—a 
joke—oh, not a joke exactly. We tried to 
arrange things for you. Francesca named the 
girls I thought you'd like—she called them 
pearls, and the others oysters. Joand K made 
the wrong kind promise not to eat here or at 
the White Inn while you were up, and ‘per- 
suaded them it would be fun to keep out of 
sight! And then you went to their place. 
And to the Quill and Brush, and every- 
where. You wanted to see all of Harding, 
and you did.” 

“But why on earth did you plan such 
things for me? Why shouldn’t I see all?” 

“It seems impossible now, but—but we 
wanted you to ake Harding. I hoped—they 
told me that if you approved of college. 
you'd let me stay here and graduate. That 
is what I want to do, so much!” 

“Then why in the world didn’t you say 
so, when the subject was discussed?”’ 

“I was afraid to.” Serena's voice shook, 
and then grew firm again. “I couldn't have 
stuck to it, after you objected. But now, 
after all the trouble the girls have taken for 
me, I feel I must be worth a college course, 
and so I’m going to have it. I'm going to 
stay!” 

Mrs. Sears looked hard at her. 

‘‘Well!” she said. ‘“That’s a speech after 
my own heart. I always hoped you had it 
herited some of the Sears grit, Serena.” - 

Serena gave an amazed gasp. Was it goimg 
to be as easy as this? : 

“Don’t you forget, Mrs. Sears,” cried 
Francesca Fenton, impishly, “that it t 
Harding College to bring that grit out.” | 

“Perhaps,” conceded Mrs. Sears. ‘Still, 

“Still you have a pearl of a grande 
suggested K Blake. < 

Mrs. Sears twinkled approval. “Maybe 
I had to come to Harding to find that out, 
she said. 
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ARLY one morning last May the 
U. S. S. Henshaw of Destroyer 
Squadron Eleven cast off from her 
berth in the Hudson River and in 
the wake of three sister ships slipped 
quietly downstream into the thickening 
gloom of lower New York Bay. A heavy 
yellow pall of smoke and fog lay over the 
river, through which loomed the outlines 
of great battleships swinging silently at 
their moorings. Now and then squat ferry- 
boats hustled across her bows, their few 
early passengers taking in with sleepy inter- 
est the trim lines of this gray ghost. On and 
on downstream she threaded her way amid 
amass of rowdy harbor craft. Suddenly, far 
astern, darts of flame cut with stabbing 
brightness through the murk, followed by 
the distant booming of saluting guns as 
some high official boarded one of the battle- 
ships. 

On the bridge of the Henshaw the captain 
gave orders to the helmsman. A barge loaded 
with freight cars lumbered across her bows; 
agiant ocean liner toiled past, fog and rain 
dripping on her sides as she labored against 
the tide. Beyond lay the dim outlines of the 
Statue of Liberty. Shipping thinned, and 
the fog thickened depressingly with progress 
down the bay, till a faint breeze from the 
west brought clearing weather. From the 
yardarm of the division leader a few hun- 
dred yards ahead there suddenly broke a 

y-colored flag hoist—the signal to stand 

y till the rest of the fleet got underway. 

The fog conveniently lifted as there 
steamed down the river a long line of naval 
vessels of every description: submarines, 
destroyers, an aircraft carrier, mine sweep- 
ers, cruisers, transports, repair ships, battle- 
ships—all the panoply of the greatest Ameri- 
can fleet ever assembled, stretching back for 
miles, heading for Ambrose Channel Light- 
ship and the open sea. The Black Fleet was 
underway. 

At that moment thousands of people were 
being whisked to work through the Hudson 
tubes under the very keels of these ships, 
and they read, no doubt, between holdup 
and murder stories, with no emotion, that 
within twenty-four hours a great ‘‘attack”’ 
was to be launched against the New England 
coast; ships were to be sunk, troops landed, 
forts destroyed, and even their own dis- 
dainful city cut off and starved into sub- 
mission. But they clung to their straps and 
turned courageously to the sporting pages, 
while the Black Fleet steamed on. 

All along the coast from New York to 
Boston fortifications were in a state of fever- 
ish activity. Defending troops were being 
tuhhed to guard possible landing points; 
aéroplanes were searching the sea, and the 


(tight) The fighting tops of the battleship Mary- 

d, on her way down the East River to take part 

ina mimic war in the Pacific. (below) Destroyer 
squadron executing maneuvers 
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A participant in a peace-time 
war on board a destroyer paints 
a thrilling picture of conflict 


By ®, J. H. Powel 
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protecting Blue Fleet was waiting with 
steam up to hurl itself against the oncoming 
Blacks. Behind this colossal activity was 
the idea of the necessity for codéperation 
between the Army and the Navy, to be 
enhanced by simulating an attack by an 
enemy fleet with landing forces under war 
conditions. 

This departure of the Black Fleet was the 
first move. By noon it was well under way, 
led by the flagship Seattle, which was flying 
the flags of the Secretary of the Navy and 
the commander in chief of the attacking 
forces, Admiral C. F. Hughes. 

During the afternoon a flotilla of sub- 
marines was sent ahead. These, because 
of their low visibility, could best detect 
the enemy with the least chance of being 
seen. Long lines of destroyers guarded the 
































flanks of troop and supply ships—the train, 
as they are called. Far to the right and left 
rose irregular silhouettes of battleships, and 
astern loomed the squat hulk of the aircraft 
carrier Langley. The course was a southeast- 
erly one, and the speed was nine knots. 

By nightfall the screening destroyers had 
spread out like a great fan. Running lights 
were turned on, and from every direction 
yardarm blinker lights, like a swarm of 
fireflies, winked and sputtered terse signals. 
Occasionally a pale finger of light would 
shoot up on the horizon, pulsating in 
stacatto flashes a long-distance message 
beyond the range of the blinker lights. 
With moonrise the sea lay like a great sheet, 
silver-splashed and silent. A low ground- 
swell gently lifted the bow of the Henshaw, 
and as she nosed her way down her screws 
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(above) A_ great battleship in twilight waters. 
(left) The U. S. S. Moody of Destroyer Squadron 
Eleven stopping to pick up a scout plane 


kicked up geysers of spray as if she were 
anxious to be off on some adventurous 
mission into the moonlight. 

Morning found the formation slightly 
altered. During the night the battleships 
had taken up position astern, and their 
ponderous line stretched across the horizon, 
their sides glinting in the low rays of the 
rising sun. From their stacks an occasional 
billow of smoke rose gracefully to mingle 
with the shell-pink of the morning sky. 
Bows on they came, cutting down the in- 
tervening miles in invincible grandeur. In 
half an hour they were hull-down, their 
majestic passing marked by a pail of lifeless 
smoke at the rim of the horizon. 

Aboard the Henshaw was bustle and ac- 
tivity. Gunners oiled and polished intricate 
firing mechanisms of guns and torpedo tubes; 
seamen scraped rust spots or daubed them 
with red lead and war paint. Working 
amidships over a motor-sailer engine, were a 
group of machinists. An engineer officer clad 
in dungarees, searchlight in hand, popped in 
and out of engine-room hatches on a tour of 
inspection. Messengers trotted to the bridge 
with radio reports. On the bridge the of- 
ficer of the deck kept careful watch on the 
ship ahead, maintaining the proper distance 
by meansofan instrument known asastadim- 
eter which recorded on a dial the interven- 
ing yards. Under the supervision of a chief 
quartermaster, signal boys tidied up the 
flag bags and answered signals from the 
division leader with incredible swiftness 
and skill. Energy everywhere. Above it 
all, like the theme of some impressionistic 
symphony, rose the high-pitched hum of the 
racing turbines and the deep roar of the 
blowers forcing air into the fire rooms. 

Below decks in the wardroom, officers off 
watch chatted or worked on various reports, 
while serious-faced Filipino boys straight- 
ened up their rooms or prepared the table 
for dinner. Amidships, in the fire rooms, 
husky members of the “black gang” kept 
ceaseless watch on blazing oil jets, peering 
through knife-edge slits to see that there 
was just the right mixture of oil and air 
lest smoke tell a tale in enemy waters. 
Still farther aft the engine-room force did 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 659 | 


(below) The after five-inch gun of the U. S. S. 
Zeilin of Destroyer Squadron Eleven, with gun crew 
standing by for action 
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ORDEAL BY WATER 


WARD daybreak Gawin Mayhew 
woke with a harassed sense of a bur- 
den laid down that he must now re- 
sume. He tried to float back into 
sound sleep and forgetfulness, but 

tried in vain. 

His father, William Mayhew, was as just 
and as merciless a Puritan as ever set foot 
in the Bay Colony. And yesterday William 
Mayhew had missed the eight pounds in 
good English gold which he had stored in the 
chimney-cupboard, and had forthwith ac- 
cused Dick Scott of the theft. 

Dick had arrived early in March, 1639. 
aboard the good ship Seaflower. This ship 
anchored in the Town Cove, in plain sight 
of Master Mayhew’s house in Middle 
Street, near Windmill Hill. Together with 
various articles of merchandise consigned 
to Master Mayhew, the Seaflower brought 
two indentured servants, Dick Scott and 
Faintnot Barstow. Hired labor was scarce 
and unsatisfactory in those days, and Gawin 
greeted these two lads with warm interest. 

“Tf it like you, Master, where are Indians 
to be met with?” was the first question that 
Dick Scott asked. And Gawin liked him the 
better for asking it. He was a sturdy, sun- 
burned youngster, son of a yeoman in Not- 
tingham; and he confessed that he had 
bound himself to three years’ service in 
Puritan Massachusetts on the strength of 
reading Capt. John Smith’s very remarkable 
adventures in Virginia. 

As for Faintnot Barstow, he was a quiet, 
pale youth of twenty, the son of a cloth- 
worker in Bradford—the kind of lad who 
would serve faithfully and make himself a 
householder at the end of three years. So 
Gawin decided, reading his face. Faintnot 
was almost too respectful, too self-effacing; 
there was no gleam of humor in his pale-blue 
eyes. 

Barely thirteen days later, Gawin May- 
hew returned home across Boston Neck 
from Roxbury, where he had gone to look at 
oxen, and met Dick Scott taking a walk with 
his dinner in his pocket and Gawin's own 
fowling-piece under his arm. 

“Whither bound?” was Gawin's surprised 
greeting. 

“Anywhere outside of Boston,” said Dick. 

“Have you permission?” 

Dick made no answer, and Gawin was 
still more astonished to see tears in his eyes. 
It was not a country walk, then. The boy 
was running away. Already Master Mayhew 
had rebuked him sternly for inattention to 
his humble tasks as a serving-man. 

Gawin put his hand on Dick's collar and 
thanked him with a serious face for bringing 
the gun. Then he took it and linked his arm 
into the younger boy's arm, and guided him 
home. All the way Gawin told impersonal 
tales about the unhappy fate that waited 
for serving-men who were so ill-advised as to 
run away. Later he was able, without lying. 
to leave his father undisturbed in the belief 
that Dick had gone out to meet him, in the 
hope of getting some hunting. William May- 
hew scolded Gawin soundly for taking a 
man from his labor at so busy a season; and 
Dick overheard all and realized that the 
young master, at some cost to himself, had 
saved him from terrible punishment. 

From that hour Dick loved Gawin, and 
served him with all his heart. Gawin was at 
first surprised by his devotion, then embar- 
rassed, and then, to his surprise, he found 
himself befriending and favoring Dick. If 
ever a young man needed a friend, it was this 
graceless youth. He was good-tempered, 
brave, kind to animals, and cheerful, but 
these virtues were nothing in the eyes of 
William Mayhew. 

For, if you live in a Puritan home, you 
must do as the Puritans do. William May- 
hew was a stern, silent man, devoted to duty 
—and, as his duty lay in carving a home out 
of the wilderness, and in helping to estab- 
lish the agriculture, the industries, and the 
foreign commerce of Massachusetts, he had 
little enough time for the things he dismissed 
as “levity.”” England had suffered, in those 
days, from a leisure class of cavaliers; who 
became rich through their land holdings and 
disported themselves at the expense of the 
thrifty working class to which Mayhew be- 
longed. His emigration to the New World 
was a protest against these goings on. He 
believed in stern suppression of gayety. 

Dick Scott, ‘ond peradventure, was a 
disciple of sport. He worked long hours in his 

‘s service, but he had an unconscious 
habit of whistling jigs at his work, and in 
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Gawin put his hand on Dick's collar as 
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dancing too. He slipped away at odd times to 
play at shuffle-cap and other games. Foot- 
ball, in those days, was a mere riot in the 
streets, frowned upon by the law. Yet the 
young men played it on occasion, needing an 
outlet for their extra strength and vitality. 

All these things, and the last one espe- 
cially, seemed to Master William Mayhew a 
sure proof of Dick's worldliness. Only Gawin 
saw the fine, clean manhood in the boy. 
Gawin's own bringing up had been amaz- 
ingly austere; not a boy who reads these 
pages can imagine what life was like in a 
true Puritan home. Gawin was possibly a 
little in advance of his time. He loved his 
father sincerely, although he disliked many 
of the needless hardships his father imposed 
on the household. Gawin realized that Dick 
Scott had been brought up in a merry home 
in “Merrie England’’—by no conceivable 
stretch of the imagination could the word 
“merrie’ have been applied to the Massa- 
chusetts of those days. 

Was mirth a crime? Master Mayhew 
would have said unhesitatingly that it was. 
He thrashed Dick Scott for whistling dance 
music. He scolded him for running and leap- 
ing in the streets and fields, He rebuked him 
sternly for loud laughter. He made it clear to 
the boy, by constant lectures, that he wanted 
a grave, serious, introspective sort of young 
fellow, who concerned himself only with his 
daily work and the salvation of his soul. 

“Take Faintnot Barstow for a pattern,” 
said his master. ‘‘He is as praiseworthy and 
sober a lad as ever eatecad ide colony.” 


Master Mayhew was, accordingly, ex- 


tremely vexed when Faintnot said that his 


father had promised to send money to buy 
him out of his time, so that he could leave his 
good master’s service in the spring. It was 
untoward fortune that would deprive the 
master of Faintnot, and leave him Dick. To 
ease his indignation, he scolded Dick all the 
more. Dick took the ratings with manly res- 
ignation and succeeded in living somewhat 
more decorously. 

Then, like a clap of thunder, came the 
discovery of the theft of eight pounds in 
gold! 


ITTING on his bed, the morning after 
this calamity, Gawin reviewed the 
events of the night before. His father 

had found the money gone, and, looking 
further, had found that a small ham was also 
gone from the kitchen. 

With swift and terrible wrath, William 
Mayhew examined the whole household. 
The old serving-men testified that they had 
gone quietly to bed by nine of the clock and 
had not stirred until morning. Faintnot, too, 
said he had never entered the kitchen after 
supper. Then Dick’s turn came. 

“T came in late,’’ he admitted, readily. “I 
went to Master Winthrop’s house, on an 
errand.” 

“I remember the errand. It should not 
have kept you. What then?” 

“T stopped to play at chuck-farthing.” 

“For that alone you shall be beaten. And 
then?” 

“I returned home and to bed. Aye, I re- 
member now—I was hungry, and I ate the 
ham.” ; 

“You stole my ham!” 
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“Faith, such is not called stealing in my 
father’s house. And it was but a very little 
ham. As for the gold, I knew not of jt; 
existence, and I did not touch it.” 

William Mayhew'’s thin face assumed jt; 
most’ foreboding expression. Sternly he or. 
dered Dick to go to the room he s 
with three other men; and old Benanue 
Adams, steadiest of the servants, was or. 
dered to watch him at every instant until he 
confessed his theft. , 

“I cannot confess a deed I did not do,” 
called the lad, resolutely, as Benanuel led 
him up the stairs. 

_ There the matter rested overnight. And 
Gawin, dressing with a heavy heart, won. 
dered whether any evidence could be found 
that would clear poor Dick of this charge, 
Gawin half decided that Dick might easily 
have taken the gold, in preparation for q 
fresh effort to escape. But why, in that case, 
had he not fled at once? 

Breakfast over, Gawin followed his father 
into a small room that served him as office, 

“Touching the case of Richard Scott," 
began the master, “I desire you to go to the 
Town Cove and say to Captain Hersey of 
the Little Neptune that I have business for 
him. He sails next week for the Virginia 
olantations—" 

Gawin fetched a deep breath. 

“Do you purpose, sir, to sell Dick into 
Virginia?” : 

“He is idle, worldy-minded and good-for. 
naught,’ William Mayhew replied. ‘Nov, 
to the rest, he is a thief; and to that, an 
obstinate liar that will not confess his 
sin. 

“There is no proof,’”’ broke in Gawin. 

“Were there proof,” said his father, 
sternly, “'this youth had slept last night in 
gaol. He is a thief by his own confession; a 
man that will steal meat will steal money, | 
will sell his time to Simon Hersey, and he 
may sell it to whomsoever he please.”’ 

“Captain Hersey will sell Dick to work on 
a tobacco plantation. Can you not realize, 
sir, that the lad may be innocent?" 

“T am too patient with you," answered 
William Mayhew. ‘‘The bag of money is 
gone. Some one within this house is the thief. 
Whom else do you suspect—Zacchzus, or 
Increase, or perchance old Benanuel? They 
are trusty men, that have for years been in 
my service." 

“There is also Faintnot Barstow,” Gawin 
said, stubbornly. “He has been no longer in 
your service than Dick Scott." 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
Master Mayhew replied sternly. 

“Faintnot has a reason for wanting a large 
sum of money. He is sly. Those tight lips of 
his may well hold back the truth. He kicked 
my dog when he thought no one was look- 
ing, and lied to me about it thereafter. Such 
a man would not scruple to lie in another 
cause.” 

“You chop logic like a woman,”’ sourly 
answered Master Mayhew. 

Gawin bowed and went silently from the 
room. In his heart lay a consuming desire to 
prove Dick's innocence. 

The task seemed impossible. But Gawin 
had plenty of persistence. Faintnot Barstow 
might be the thief. It was not likely, as 
Gawin admitted to himself. But the thing 
to do, without question, was to find out 
what Faintnot knew. Accordingly, Gawin 
ordered the boy to accompany him in the 
shallop—a small sailing boat—to fetch some 
sacks of corn from his father’s farm at 
Pullen Point. 

Faintnot obeyed reluctantly. He was 
afraid of the water, and never before had he 
been asked to accompany the young mastef 
in the boat. Old Benanuel was a great sailor; 
the duty should have fallen to him. But 
Gawin was determined that no one but 
Faintnot should go. He wished to talk with 
the boy alone. 

No sooner was the sail raised, and the 
shallop under way, than Gawin said: “l 
have good hope that Dick Scott may be 
cleared of the charge that hangs over him. 

“Indeed, sir,” said Faintnot, demurely, “! 
feared that was the thief. Truly, I am glad he 
is not. Though he is light-minded, I am loath 
to believe him guilty of so grievous a sin 4 
stealing." : 5 

“'Tis a more grievous sin,” said Gawil 
savagely, ‘‘to steal and to throw the guilt 
upon another.” 

. "Yes, truly, sir. Heaven keep us all from 
sin.” 
At this point Gawin lost patience. 
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“He has no need 
of money. You de- 
sire money to buy 
your time as serv- 
ant.” 
Faintnot said 
nothing. 

The boat heeled 
over in the fresh- 
ening breeze, and a 
splash of water 
came over the lee 
rail. 

“This is a boat 
we are handling, 
not a loom,’’ 
snapped Gawin. 
"Go forward, 
and sit on the 
weather side. No 
—the other side, 
the left side. Do 
you want to 
drown?” 

“God forbid,’’ 
muttered Faint- 
not, scrambling 
clumsily to the 
place Gawin in- 
dicated. ‘‘Yet I- 
would say, sir, 
that I have no need 
of money, for my 
father is to send 
eight pounds to 
me.” 

Gawin started. 
Had the tight lips 
said too much? He 
shot a_ searching 
glance at Faintnot, 
huddled in his seat, 
wincing when the 
cold spray 
drummed into his 
face and side. 

“Eight pounds,” thought Gawin. Why 
should Faintnot have mentioned the exact 
sum of eight pounds? Why should he have 
made his latest remark at all, except in order 
to throw suspicion away from himself? 

“You stole my father’s money,” said 
Gawin, at a venture. ‘‘Confess it now to me, 
and I will intercede for you.” 

Faintnot said nothing. His lips were 
locked tightly together. He would keep silent 
now, knowing there was no possible proof 
against him. And Gawin knew it, too. His 
direct accusation had failed. Was there any 
other way in which he could force a confes- 
sion? Some ordeal? Ordeal by water? 

Gawin put the thought aside. He had no 
right to torture Faintnot, much as he wished 
to do so. And then a squall came sweeping 
down off Windmill Hill. Gawin was so ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts that he failed to notice 
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‘* Master Gawin!"’ cried Faintnot, piteously. ‘‘Do not let me 








“You chop logic like a woman,"’ sourly answered Master Mayhew 


it, and then failed to luff promptly. The 
shallop instantly capsized, and the two 
young men found themselves floundering in 
the icy water alongside her. 


AWIN was a strong swimmer, as 
befitted a Bay Colonist. He went 
after Faintnot, who, being unable to 

swim, was drowning noisily within a few 
strokes’ distance of him. Clenching his hand 
into the boy’s collar, Gawin towed him to the 
overturned shallop. Placing him on one side, 
and gripping his collar hard, Gawin found 
that he could keep Faintnot’s scared face 
well above water, except when a large wave 
swept over the craft. 

Grimly, in that moment of intense effort, 
Gawin felt that Providence had sent him the 
very opportunity he had wanted. And when 
Faintnot, gagging and choking, began to 







moan with the fear 
of death, Gawin, 
stern and self-pos- 
sessed, the son of a 
Puritan, was ready 
for him. 

“We are lost!”’ 
gulped Faintnot. 

“As God wills,”’ 
said Gawin. 

Across the bot- 
tom of the shallop, 
he could see the 
Boston shore and 
the ships at anchor 
in the Town Cove. 
He saw men run- 
ning along the deck 
of the Little Nep- 
tune, and a boat 
put off from her 
side. But Faintnot 
was too low in the 
water to see it. 

“Tam dying,” he 
wailed. 

“I trust you have 
a clear conscience,” 
said Gawin. 
‘“’T would be an 
awful thing’ to die 
unpenitent, with 
an unconfessed sin 
upon your soul.” 

A large wave 
surged over Faint- 
not’s head. He 
choked for a full 
half-minute after 
he had emerged 
from it. Then he 
tried to scramble 
higher upon the 
bottom of the shal- 
lop. He was 
thwarted in this 
design by Gawin’s strong arms, pressing 
him back. 

“Is your strength ebbing?” asked Gawin. 
“‘So is it with mine. Soon, I feel it within me, 
I shall be constrained to loose my hold upon 
you. 

“Master Gawin!” cried Faintnot, pite- 
ously. ‘Do not let me drown! Do not slay my 
soul alive! Hold me up until I can confess!” 

“Be quick,’’ bade Gawin. “Time is short.” 

This was true, because the boat from the 
Little Neptune was now but a very short dis- 
tance away. But to Faintnot, who saw noth- 
ing but Gawin’s stern face and the wilderness 
of cold water that was choking him, there 
was no prospect of rescue. 

“IT took the money,” he gulped. ‘It is 
hidden in the attic, under the flooring. In the 
spring when the ships come in, I had it in 
mind to say that my father had sent it.” 


arr, 


drown! Do not slay my soul alive!” 
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“And you would allow Dick Scott to be 
sold for your sin?” 

“Why not?” wept Faintnot. “He is 
wicked. He deserves punishment—” 

His voice died in a spluttering wail. 
Gawin had let him sink far deeper than 
before, and the self-confessed thief and-liar 
came to the surface, strangling. 

“I told you my strength was waning, so 
that I could not hold you as before,” said 
Gawin, truthfully enough, for the icy water 
was beginning to sap even his great power of 
body. “If your father is to send you money, 
you rogue, why should you steal?” 

“‘My father is a ruined man,’’ answered 
Faintnot. ‘“‘His house and loom have burned.” 

He choked again. Gawin, feeling more 
exhausted than ever, made shift to keep 
Faintnot’s nose and lips above water unt! 
the rescue boat arrived. 

“Row for life, lads,’’ he bade the sailors, 
when he had been pulled over the side to 
safety. ‘‘My servant here is half dead.” 

Thereupon Faintnot collapsed in the bot- 
tom of the boat. Having swallowed much 
salt water, he presently became very sick 
and very ready to believe that he was indeed 
dying. Gawin, on the other hand, felt new 
strength surge through his veins as the boat 
returned to shore; and he hauled Faintnot 
ashore, in limp and abject state, only to find 
William Mayhew among the crowd who had 
hastened to the landing-place. 

“Father,” said Gawin, “the stolen money 
is hidden in the attic, and Faintnot Barstow 
has something to confess to you.” 

Gawin waited until he heard the wretched 
Faintnot make a faltering confession, and 
then he hurried away to his home on Middle 
Street. He rubbed himself down, put on dry 
clothes, and had just time to cheer Dick 
with a word of assurance that the truth was 
out when Master Mayhew arrived. 

“Richard,” said the master, ‘“‘you are for- 
given for the theft of the ham, and you did 
not steal the money. See to it that you 
walk more circumspectly from now forward, 
for you see to what heavy suspicion your 
wanton behavior has brought you.” 

Dick took both the pardon and the warn- 
ing with a manly face, having the wit to say 
nothing. Then he left the room, and William 
Mayhew made to Gawin what was, for him, 
a remarkable confession. 

“‘Gawin,”’ he said, ‘I misjudged those two 
youths. Faintnot Barstow is a perjured and 
graceless knave.” 

“You will not send him away, sir?” 

“No,” replied his father and flushed 
slightly. “I can deal with him here.” After a 
moment he added: “Gawin, my son, how 
did you bring that subtle villain to confess?”’ 

Gawin looked up, with a little pale smile 
that made him very like his father. 

“Sir,” he said gravely, ‘for his soul’s good 
I did persuade him.” 
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The Old Squire got up, holding fast to my head, and attempted to explain to the irate farmer what we were doing in the corn field 


JEHU 
By C. A. Stephens 


ILLUSTRATED BY DupLey G. SUMMERS 


T has always been a great joy to me that 
the Old Squire lived to see an auto- 
mobile and hear friends speak to him 
by telephone. 

This, of course, was some years after 

il had gone back to live for a part of the 
time at the old farm. Without saying much 
about it, I had had an instrument installed 
in the sitting-room, and next day I said to 
the old gentleman, ‘‘Addison wants to speak 
to you, sir.’"” He looked up from his news- 
paper in surprise. 

“Why, Addison is at Cambridge, isn’t he? 
Has he come home?” 

“Just you come here, sir, and put your 
best ear to this thing,’’ I told him. ‘Ad is 
calling you.” 


Somewhat perplexed, the Old Squire 
approached, and I held the receiver to 
his right ear. ‘‘Now say ‘Hello, Ad,’’’ I 


prompted—and then quite distinctly came 
the words, ‘‘Good-morning, sir. How do you 
do, and how is Grandmother Ruth?” 

The old gentleman actually started back. 

“Why, I heard him!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
heard Addison's voice as clearly as if he 
were standing in that doorway! And he 
is a hundred and sixty miles away,” 
he added. 

Naturally he had read about this new 
invention previously, yet his delight in it 
was none the less fresh and real. 

Not quite as much could be said of 
Grandmother Ruth. The old lady’s hearing 
was still very good; but when we finally 
succeeded in coaxing her to the phone she 
was unable, for some singular reason, to get 
Addison's words through to her under- 
standing. 

“I don't hear a thing!’’ she cried im- 
patiently several times. 

“But listen!"’ we urged. 

“I am listening!’’ she protested. ‘It 
doesn't say anything to me. I guess I’m too 
old,” she added; and after that one effort 
she could never be induced to try again. It 
was her pride. 

“I make no doubt that the thing is a 
device of the Adversary!’ she was wont to 


declare, laughing defensively. ‘‘We would 
all better keep away from it.” 

Looking back thirty-five years, I can but 
laugh now when I think of our mishaps with 
our first automobile. The Old Squire’s farm 
was so far from market that when we began 
to hear of this new means of travel it at 
once occurred to us that much time on the 
highway might be saved by owning one. To 
keep horses, too, was much more expensive 
at that time, since we no longer cultivated 
oats and yellow corn. For a pretty stiff price 
we therefore invested in one of those primi- 
tive models, propelled by steam, or rather 
steam generated by gasoline. Such vehicles 
are somewhat complex, and it goes without 
saying that we had little or no knowledge of 
the vicissitudes to which all those early 
machines were subject. I had learned merely 
how to start and stop it—and supposed that 
was about all there was to know. The agent 
who had sold it to us did not attempt to 
complete my education; and for a wonder I 
managed to get home with the then imperfect 
contrivance without any particular difficulty, 
except with the farmers’ horses that I met. 

When I mark the improvements made in 
automobiles during the past three decades, 
I marvel that the American people survived 
those first ones, or had the patience to con- 
tinue buying them. If in thirty years more 
as much improvement is made in aéroplanes, 
there is little doubt that we shall all be 
flying by 1960—that is to say, such of us as 
survive our experiences. It is always possible 
that Newton’s grand discovery may yet 
depopulate the planet. 


REACHED home with my new steamer 
somewhat late that night, but in quitea 
triumphant state of mind, and got the 
old folks out by lantern light to look it over. 
It was a new departure for us, and we were 


all elated over it. I had ridden in only one 
automobile before, a Locomobile of six-horse 
power, at the national capital, in which a 
festive Member of Congress had invited 
me to take a short trip with him, to demon- 
strate how it could climb the low hills that 
encircle the city on the side of the zoo. It 
did it at a pinch—if we got up speed enough 
on the level road at the foot of the hill, and 
there were no rigs in the way! 

But alas for our elation of the first 
evening. When I went out next morning I 
couldn’t start it. That asinine piece of faulty 
mechanism would seem to have been re- 
flecting over night and to have planted its 
fore feet for trouble. I toiled over it for two 
whole hours; then the Old Squire joined me; 
we both worked till noon and gave up. 

While we were at luncheon a great racket 
was heard in the carriage house. Our new 
car had started of its own accord (I suppose 
I had left everything open), ground up a 
new wheelbarrow, and was bunting into the 
rear wall of the building. The place was full 
of steam and gasses. 

The Old Squire said a few uncompli- 
mentary things; so did I. At length we 
trigged it with four-foot sticks of wood, in 
order that it might not break out and get 
away altogether; and then we let it run 
down; that is, burn what gasoline there was 
left in the tank—which it accomplished in 
about an hour of steady slambanging. 

Makers of automobiles are sensitive, and 
I wish to state here that the steam-driven 
t was no more imperfect than others at 
that time. In fact ‘‘steamers’’ were, I think, 
improved more rapidly than most cars. 
Manufacturers have all done their best; but 
it has been no light task to bring the auto- 
mobile to its present state of perfection. 

pass over many subsequent adventures 
with “Jehu,” as the Old Beulee named it, 


during the six months it was in our posses 
sion. These were too common to be worth 


jo 


relating. I spent hours—yes, whole days— fiiy; 


on my back beneath it, looking hopelessly 
up into the grimy tangle of cogs, rods and 
wires close to my smutty nose; and I h 
it all apart more than once—sometimes 
violently. 

But my story is about a journey made 
with Grandmother Ruth and the Old 
Squire to the State Fair at Lewiston, a 


distance of twenty miles. This was in| 


September, following our purchase of the 
machine in May. By that time I was able 
to make it go, occasionally, and, once 
started, could keep it going for a while. 


Thus far Grandmother Ruth had fought 


shy of it. She had a buggy and a steady fy p 


horse of her own which she still made use of i; 


to drive as far as the village. 

“T will get Catherine Edwards to accom- 
pany me and drive to the fair, myself,’’ she 
declared. (Theodora and Ellen were now no 
longer at home.) 

But a highway danger had arisen of 
whichtheold lady hed asyet little knowledge. 
Horses were then beginning to get their 
education in the matter of automobiles, and 
it came hard to them. Even our most trust- 
worthy work horses would stop short at 
sight of one approaching, begin to run back 
or attempt to bolt past the ill-smelling 
object. Runaways and smashups_ were 
frequent, attended by much profanity an 
vehement reproaches on the part of indig- 
nant drivers. 

In the rural districts the farmers resented 
the appearance of horseless vehicles on t 
roads, and in some cases tried to legislate 
against them—on account of their teams. 

“Hi thar! Stop that dod-dasted thing! 
You're scarin’ my hoss!’’ was the an 
shout that the first owners of automobiles 
heard only too often in those days, and were 
obliged to heed. Then followed much coax 
ing and lashing, to get snorting old Dobbia 

ast. Women were frequently as mu 
rightened as their animals, The Old Squite 
and I, while out one day in our steamer, 
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fve children, from eight to twelve years old, 
ho at sight of Jehu approaching jumped 
fom their wagon and took to cover of the 
push. We had no small ado to catch their 
team and reassure them. 

Nowadays it is not often that a horse is 
encountered that gives more than a sidewise 
gance at an approaching car. The former 

neration of skittish nags has passed, and 
the colts of the present day seem to be born 
waywise. But on that September morning 
of 1892 the equine problem was rampant; 
and, since it was likely that some automo- 
bles would appear at the fair, the Old 
Squire was unwilling to have Grandmother 
Ruth drive there, even with Catherine hold- 


ing the reins. 
a. 

A Catherine and the old lady were to 

go in the buggy, but the shafts of 
that respectable vehicle were made fast tothe 
rar end of Jehu, as a trailer; and after that 
manner we set off amid much laughter, the 
(ld Squire and I in the steamer ahead. 

We took a somewhat roundabout route 
through the towns of Hebron and Minot, in 
the hope of meeting fewer horse teams. 
Apparently nearly all the inhabitants had 
dready departed to the fair, and we pro- 
weeded peacefully enough for the most part, 
idthough our steering gear was working so 
ftfully as to cause me considerable anxiety. 
That day, too, Jehu had a tendency to rush 
along by spells, in spite of the Old Squire’s 
best efforts to regulate the speed by 
means of a wire which it became his 
business to hold by hand. Back in the 




























length a compromise was effected. 














the gate down and plunged over it into the 
corn, the buggy jolting perilously in the 
rear, and those unsympathetic occupants 
of the on-coming vehicles shouting derisive 
comments. 

Stop I couldn’t, and on we went, thrash- 
ing down corn rows clean across the field. 
There was a stone wall on the far side, but 
with terrific wrenches at the wheel I partly 
turned, and we careered on till a deep gully 
came in view on the other side of the 
field. 

As this meant disaster, I tore savagely at 
the wheel again. By good luck I succeeded 
in turning partly round, and we continued 
madly smashing our way on, cutting down a 
broad swath of the luxuriant crop. An agon- 
ized glance behind showed me Grandmother 
Ruth and Catherine, pale and speechless, 
clinging fast to the fan of the buggy top. I 
was afraid to advise them to jump out, we 
were going so fast; and I durst not desert 
Jehu, myself. That brake simply wouldn’t 
work, and on we went circling about the 
field. 

By this time a shouting, hatless man was 
seen approaching on the run from a farm- 
house on the farther side of the gully. Nat- 
urally he was much excited. ‘‘What d’ye 
think — doin’?” he shouted breathlessly 
when he was able to get near us as we dashed 
along. 

“Stop! Get out o’ my corn!” 

He ran along with us, shaking a men- 
acing fist, and actually got a step ahead of 





buggy, striving to smile placatingly in spite 
of i perturbation. ‘“‘We’re auldlly sorry, 
sir,” she called out, “‘but the brake doesn’t 
work, and we can’t stop the car!” 

Indignant as the farmer was,—and with 
goed reason,—he began at last to compre- 

end our plight. Fortunately for us, he was 
also not without a sense of humor. For a 
moment he stared hard at us, then began 
to laugh. 

“Gosh!”’ he muttered. “And I’ve just 
bought one o’ them things, myself!” 

By this time we had mdde a complete 
circuit of the field, leaving behind us a trail 
of desolation in the corn. But the best I 
could do was to keep to our first track and 
go round again. Grandmother Ruth’s plain- 
tive voice was now heard crying: 

“‘Mercy’s sake, Joseph! Shall we have to 
ride round here all night?” 

“Ruth,” the old gentleman replied whim- 
sically, ‘‘we are in the hands of Providence— 


and Jehu!” 
l attempt something, and that immedi- 
ately. I could not hope that the farmer’s 
sense ef humor woul: hold out long in view 
of what we were doing; and when we had 
completed our course around the field for a 
second time, and were back at the gate I had 
demolished, I managed after desperate ex- 
ertions at the wheel to plump into the gate 
post, bringing Jehu’s career of devastation 
to an abrupt and trembling halt. 


KEENLY felt that it was up to me to 










buggy, however, Grandmother Ruth 
und Catherine appeared to be enjoying 
their novel mode of travel. 

Four or five miles beyond Hebron 
cademy, we came to a pasture skirt- 
ing the roadside, where three colts were 
feeding. At sight or smell of our steam- 
ing auto they started galloping round 
he pasture, apparently terrified; and 
fom a house some little way beyond 
h man, probably their owner, issued 
rth in a towering passion. 

“Stop! Why don’t ye stop?” he 
houted. “‘Can’t ye see you’re scaring 
hem colts?” 
“But, my friend,” the Old Squire 
yplied appeasingly, ‘it doesn’t harm 
ots to run a little. They will stop 
hen they get tired.” 
“They won’t stop,” the man insisted. 
They'll run themselves to death!’ 
nd we left him threatening us with 
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wal proceedings. 


A mile or two beyond the farm of 


his unfriendly citizen we met a man 
riving what looked to be a nervous 
ong horse. He had a load of milk 
uns, and by the time he was within a 
undred yards of us his horse began 
prance. I thought it best to stop the 
hrand managed to do so—in a cloud 
steam. The milkman also drew up 
nd, contriving to turn his wagon in 
he road, drove back at a furious pace 
bf a quarter of a mile or more, to a 


int where cart tracks diverged from 


he highway. Following these, with a 


digious clatter of his cans, he gained 


le summit of a hill at good shouting 
tance, then jumped down, seized his 
kg by the bits and proceeded to free 


is mind to us. Jehu was blowing off 
tam so noisily that I failed to hear 
at he said; but Catherine, who was 
her behind, sat and laughed; she 
wuld not repeat the fellow’s abuse, 
it declared that he was the angriest 
han = had ever heard try to express 
mself , 
At last we reached the fair, which 
ks much like all other fairs, and at 
wut four in the afternoon started for 
e. Two or three miles on our way 
tre was a fine field containing several 
of sweet corn, bordering the road, 








dthis we were about to pass when 





The Buttonwoods / ~~ \ 


of Home 
By Florence Kerigan 


Some like cedars out of Lebanon, 
Standing straight and tall, 

Or poplars out of Normandy, 
Along the garden wall— 


Moose-maples of New Hampshire hills 


(Where slender birches lean), 


Green-tasseled boughs of balsam pine, 


With summer skies between. 


But I, who've seen the trees upon 
The Seven Hills of Rome, 

Cannot forget the buttonwoods, 
The buttonwoods of home! 
















> 





The poplars by the garden wall 
Are soldiers in a row, 
They stand so stiff and tall and straight, 
As one by one they go; 
The birches are slim ladies fair, 
By singing waters cool, 
Or bending low, Narcissus-like, 
O’er some clear, placid pool. 
But the buttonwood’s a small bov, 
With bare feet in the grass— 
sunburnt, freckled small boy 
The winds love as they pass. 


So I, who've seen the olives on 
The Seven Hills of Rome, 
Cannot forget the buttonwoods, 
The buttonwoods of home! 
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morrow. I rather think I can save most of it, 
and the fodder can go into silo. I guess about 
four dollars will make me whole—with a 
couple more for a gew gate.” 

“Mr. Judkins,”’ the Old Squire exclaimed, 
“‘you are a man and a brother!” 

“And a Christian to boot!’ Grandmother 
Ruth added. 

We were still fifteen miles from home— 
heading into a stone gate-post; and now I 
was unable to start at all, either back or 
ahead! 

Our new-found friend stood looking on, 
amused but compassionate. “Tell you 
what,” he proposed at length. “I’ve got a 
good span o’ horses, and I’ll haul ye back 
home, buggy and all, for ten dollars.” 

No time was lost closing with this oppor- 
tune offer; and, to cut a long story short, 
we reached the old farm at about eleven 
o'clock that night, after a slow but safe 
passage. 

Judkins remained with us till next 
morning. As he was taking leave after break- 
fast, he hesitated a little, then remarked 
that he hoped we wouldn’t remember some 
of the language he had made use of when he 
first discovered us in his corn the previous 
afternoon. 

“No, indeed!’ the Old Squire promised 
cordially. “If ever a man had extreme provo 
cation, you did.” 

Catherine called at the farm to inquire 
how Grandmother Ruth had endured the 
journey to the fair. The old lady had come 

through with health unimpaired, but 
was heard to say grimly that hereafter 
she would travel by horse power. 
Catherine was still laughing heartily, 
and declared that it had been the most 
remarkable episode of her life. 

On application to the agent who had 
sold us the automobile, a professional 
expert was sent who worked over Jehu 
one whole day, pronounced it ready to 
take the road again and charged us 
twenty dollars. It stalled on me, how- 
ever, the first time I attempted to drive 
to the village. After that Jehu stood at 
ease in the carriage house for three 
weeks—when relief appeared unex- 
pectedly in the person of a fellow- 
townsman, named Coleman, who was 
one of the Board of Selectmen and had 
come to consult the Old Squire on a 
matter of town business. 

Coleman, it transpired, had of late 
been beset by the contagious ambition 
to own an automobile, but, like most 
people of that time, was utterly without 
experience. Espying Jehu, he went in 
to look it over with marked interest. 
In truth it was a handsome vehicle, 
glittering with the extensive nickel- 
work with which the early makers 
were so fond of adorning their product. 
Its uncertain character had no re- 
flection in that gleaming surface, and 
I could hardly blame Coleman for 
desiring it. 

suppose you don’t want to sell 
it?” he questioned. 

“Oh, yes, I'll sell it,” | replied. 

““About how much?” Coleman asked 
craftily. 

‘“‘Well,’”’ I answered with equal craft, 
“I paid a thousand dollars for it. We 
haven’t run it much, but we've had it 
six months. I'll knock off four hundred 
on the price.” 

I caught the gleam of a deal in Cole- 
man’s eye, and felt sudden compunc- 
tions. 

“I don't advise you to buy it,” I 
hastened to say. “In fact, | would ad- 
vise you not to.’’ But, as is often the 
case when a seller talks in that way, 
the proposing purchaser suspects him 
of a design to back out. Coleman re- 
garded me drolly for a moment, then 
said, “I'll take it’”—and got out his 


check book. 











my dismay I espied a whole string 

orse teams on their way to the 
hing attractions of the fair. All day my 
ring gear had been balking and the brake 
ng me trouble, to say nothing of the un- 
mainty of starting; and, noticing a gate 
at led into the corn field, I judged it safer 
d up to it, if possible, and wait there 
the approaching procession of horse vehi- 
8 to go by. So with hard wrenches at the 
ell managed to turn off the highway, 
le for the gate and succeeded in getting 
Jehu and the buggy out of the road. 
tn I attempted to stop, however, the 
te stuck fast. In vain I kicked at it and 
ld Squire jerked the wire. We knocked 








avi iad 


us. We were near running him down in the 
thick growth. 

“T can’t stop!” I tried to explain. He mis- 
understood me and fairly bellowed with 
rage. “If I had a gun here, I'd stop ye!” he 
cried. 

The Old Squire then got to his feet, ven- 
erably, holding fast by my head. ‘‘Good 
friend,” he said, ‘‘our autoniobile has run 
away with us. We are unable to use the 
brake. We are aware that your corn is 
being injured, but we will pay for the 
damage.” 

Catherine, leaned from the 


too, now 


Thereupon we all got down to take ac- 
count of what had happened and negotiate 
a settlement. 

“We are at your mercy, sir,” the Old 
Squire said to the farmer, whose name we 
now learned was Judkins. ‘We want to do 
the right thing,” the old gentleman ex- 
plained. 

Judkins made a trip of inspection about 
the corn field. I made no doubt that he 
would set his damages at fifty dollars. 

“Wal,” he remarked, returning where we 
stood waiting resignedly, “I was goin’ to 
pick them ears for the canning factory to- 


The Old Squire came hurrying out. 
“Don’t you buy that machine, Cole- 
man!” he cried. “‘You don’t know what 
you are letting yourself in for!” But 

Coleman paid no attention to his protests 
and continued writing his check. 

If he had been a poor man, I wouldn’t 
have taken his money; but he wasn’t, 
and he passed for a shrewd one. Evi- 
dently he must have his experience with 
automobiles, and I thought he might as 
well begin that experience then as later 
on. 

Several times during the following year I 
met Coleman on the highway. He was al- 
ways driving a horse and passed me with a 
pale smile. | hadn’t the heart to ask after 
Jehu. 
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SHIP OF DREAMS © 


‘ 


CHAPTER SIX 


HE captain wore a thoughtful face 
next day. Garth had the wheel, and 
the captain paused in a turn up and 
down the poop. 
“T can see only one reason for 
Crope’s action, and that’s an outworn sort 
of one,’’ he said suddenly. ‘‘He could have 
had Company’s orders to wreck her for in- 
surance.” 

“Wasn't she too sound a ship to try that 
on?” Garth asked. 

“Aye, she was; and it would be a daft 
method to try, if only to explain to the 
underwriters. It’s a threadbare thought. And 
what message would our wee stowaway 
friend have brought in such a case? Such or- 
ders would have come from headquarters, 
not from Africa.” 

“Where was the Tarca bound from, last 
trip,”” Garth wanted to know; ““Gomba?”’ 

“‘Loanda, up the coast. The big port. But 
if it’s doings in Gomba he’s bringing news 
of, he could well enough have come overland 
to Loanda to catch the Tarca. It’s beyond 
me. I’ve spoken with them again today, but 
they're as shut as two oysters. I’m thinking 
Crope has frightened his friend into keeping 
still, by now. I can’t very well threaten men 
I've actually proved nothing against. But, 
whatever it was, we may well enough have 
ruined their little plan at Gomba.” 

“What do you mean to do when we get 
there, sir?’”’ Garth asked. 

“TI shall cable the Tarca’s company,” the 
captain said, ‘‘and see if they are willing to 
let me bring back the Tarca’s cargo in the 
Arran. I shall cable the Arran’s company to 
claim salvage and see if such an arrangement 


satisfies them. There'll be no other ship at 
Gomba for months; of that I’m certain from 
the terms of our charter. They ought to count 
themselves lucky to get their cargo off, be it 
sail or steam.” 

“You mean we'll all stick by the Arran 
and sail her home?” Garth asked eagerly. 

“Tf we're let,” said the captain. ‘‘None of 
the men’ll be wanting to play about for a 
month or so in Gomba waiting for another 
ship, I’m thinking, and I’ll make seamen of 
them yet, if I have time. And I'll bring the 
old Arran back to herself, too. Is the plan to 
the liking of my youngest officer?” 

“If you’d arranged it all on purpose, sir, 
you couldn’t have fixed it better,” said 
Garth with a rapturous grin. 

A day or two later, the Arran raised the 
landfall of the coast on which Gomba made a 
tiny spot of civilization—if civilization it 
could be called. From a formless blue strip, 
the land defined itself little by little, and 
Gomba became detached from the low, 
solid mass of the shore line. It lay along the 
beach where the long bright combers curved 
and.broke and raked the sand incessantly. A 
scattering of native huts on high poles, a 
hideous administration building with a cor- 
rugated. iron roof, and a few bungalows 
withdrawn a little under theatrical-looking 
palms—that was Gomba itself. Behind, rose 
the jungle, like a curtain which Gomba 
dared not lift. 

There seemed to be no harbor, no jetty, 
no good anchorage even. The Arran ran in as 
close as she dared; then there was the fever- 
ish anxiety of heaving her to and anchoring 
her. Sailing her down the trades, where not a 
yard changed position nor a rope was touched 
for a week at a time, that was easy enough 








‘Now I am sorry I have to keep you closed up dees night,’ Marqueso said to the captain. ‘‘In next morning we shall have one great talk 
and maybe feex’’ 


for this steamboat crew; but when anything 
had to be done—and done in a hurry, as 
ships always need—they were at a loss. But 
Gleason's orders were short and to the point. 
Sam and Neil sprang each to a weather 
yard-arm—the post of honor and risk—and 
furling went forward with willingness if not 
with any great skill or dispatch. Cries of ad- 
vice and admonition were heard. 

“Don’t leave go of the jack, you nut—do 
you want cher bone head cracked open on 
deck?” 

“Grab for a fold—bunt her up, now, bunt 
her!” 

“You'll get on a sight better if you leave a 
slack clew there—then she'll roll easy on top 
o’ the yard!”’ 

Some one started a bunting-up chantey, 
—Sam, it must have been,—and Garth, 
craning his neck aloft to see the men strug- 
gling on the yards, could at least join in that. 


“Yeo aye, and we'll haul, aye, 
And pay Paddy Doyle for his boo-oots!”’ 


“They look unco like feather-beds,’’ said 
the captain, of the furled sails, ‘but they'll 
do well enough. I’m not liking our anchorage 
at all, and it may be we'll have to move her 
before long.” 

The Arran already had two anchors out, 
and the captain was talking to Gleason about 
the advisability of a third, when a native 
boat was seen crossing the breakers and mak- 
ing for the ship. A tall black man stood up 
and held out his hands towards the Arran. 

‘‘Massa, you be for stop Gomba?" he 
cried in a deep gurgling voice like water com- 
ing from a full bottle. 

“T be,”’ Captain Ferguson called back, and 
Garth stared in interested wonder to hear 
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the exchange of a hitherto unknown lingo 
trade English. “You make quick; we be ft 
go in dem boat.” 

The captain turned to Garth. ‘Co 
along, lad—if there’s to be any more excit 
ment, I'd be as glad to have an eye on yo 
I’m feeling apologetic, you know, to yo 
parents. Mr. Gleason, I believe you'd bett 
let go that port bower anchor. Save 
Garth, this is the time for that topee 
yours—and the Tarca’s bills of lading.” 


ETTLED in the long narrow canoe, wit 
twelve shining black backs bent tot 
oars, Garth looked ahead at the gre 

climbing crests of the sweeping rollers th 
suddenly flattened and shot up the san 
The men chanted a sort of monotono 
rhythm as they paddled; Gomba dred 
nearer. Then the big man at the hel 
shouted something as he braced his steerin 
oar. Garth felt the boat lifted as if a gia 
were sliding it off his shoulder; it shot ahed 
faster than the men could paddle and th¢ 
sank back in the trough between two rolle ' 
Gomba, the shore line, the tallest palm, 
were hidden behind the hill of water ahea ‘ 
The next one took them clean before it; t 
blacks paddled like demons; a gatherit 
roar as the piling water advanced m@ 
Garth’s head tingle. He wondered w 
would happen if the wave broke with t 
boat on top of it. There was a flying exh! 
ration, sheer joyous movement mixed wi 

the exciting risk; then in a welter of foamt 
canoe sprang up the beach, the blacks wé 

out of it—waist deep in water—and dragg 

the boat well up before the next com) 
gathered. Dry shod, Garth and the capta 
stepped out on the sand. 
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“Very good, boys,” the captain said. 
“Now you talk ’em so; where be dem 
| ministration white man—big boss mass?” 
“Dem house for top-hill,”’ the big steers- 
man answered, pointing. ““You catch massa.” 
The administration building was glaringly 
yhite and seemed to radiate heat like a 
ove. Onthe porch sat a Swahili servant 
wlling the string of a punkah with his toe. 
Ihe string vanished through a hole above 
he door. Tracing it in, the captain and 
Garth located the punkah slowly waving 
bver the head of a little bald man who slept 
woisily in a wicker chair. Apart from an 
bmpty flat-topped desk, there was nothing 
bse in the room. 

“Sir!” said Captain Ferguson. 

The little man started up with a string of 
Lbuses in Portuguese, then scrambled to his 
leet as he saw strangers before him. 

“Who?”’ he cried. ‘‘You come like angel 
traight away out of air. 1 very much honor 

d surprise. Who you are, I must ask?” 

“I fear there’s nothing very angelic about 
is," the captain said. ‘“My name is Fergus 
erguson, lately commanding the Tarca. 
his is my supercargo, Mr. Pemberley.” 

At mention of the Tarca, the official’s 

epy eyes bulged like gooseberries. 

“We get radio sent down from Loanda 
how the poor Tarca, she become very much 
sink,’’ he cried. ‘‘Here lie her cargo on the 
way! Meester Galloway he pull out hees 
hair from anxious.” 

“Mr. Galloway is the agent?” the captain 
asked. 

“He ees ivory agent. De other cargo,— 
gm, wax, all dose,—dey come overland to 
Gomba. The Tarca, if she become sink, how, 
how you come? We never t’ink we see you, 
poor fellows!” 

The captain was looking narrowly at the 
mall man, who seemed himself ready to 
‘pull out hees hair from anxious.” 

“T have another ship. Will you be so good 
sto O K my papers, Mr.—”’ 

“Marqueso,”’ said the official. ‘“The Colo- 
tel Marqueso. I am in your services.” 

“Then we shall want to do a little cabling. 
Telegraph to Loanda, I suppose?”’ 

Colonel Marqueso looked all about the 
room as if he wished he could say there was 
0 telegraph; but there it stood, plainly visi- 
ble through the door into another small 
foom, and even now buzzing out a message 
which a sleepy little Portuguese clerk set 
himself to take down. 

“And you’ll do well to cable your puir 
folk, Garth,” the captain suggested. ‘Has it 
wcurred to you that bad tidings go fast, and 
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that there is such a thing as shipping news?” 

“T’d never thought of it, I declare!” Garth 
said. ‘‘I’d counted on mailing a modified ac- 
count of the thrills from here.” 

“Mail service is not exactly express, from 
here,” the captain rejoined. “My dear lad, 
your puir mother is giving you up, by this. 
Sit you down and write out a message of de- 
liverance to her.” 

So while Colonel Marqueso sat on the 
edge of his chair patting his brown fingers 
together, three cablegrams sped up to Lo- 
anda, at the tap of the sleepy clerk. One was 
to the Tarca’s company, one to the owners 
of the ship Susquehanna, and one to Mrs. 
J. E. Pemberley, c/o Mrs. Robert Sinclair, 
Ardsley, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Colonel Marqueso was by turns garrulous 
and hospitable, pompous and stern, and ab- 
stracted and uncommunicative. But a half- 
hour’s questioning finally brought forth from 
him that the Tarca’s homebound cargo 
really lay on the quay, where it could be 
loaded as soon as satisfactory replies were 
received to the captain’s cables, and that 
the Arran could be anchored much better 
near the river mouth, where boats could 
safely bring cargo to her away from the men- 
ace of the breakers. He even offered to con- 
duct them to the quay in question and point 
out the anchorage but weakened at the last 
moment and deputed the matter to his 
clerk. This individual shambled along ahead 
of the captain and Garth for perhaps half a 
mile, skirting the edge of the jungle, climb- 
ing a hill past high huts where the families 
lay sprawled on a sort of platform while the 
pigs and dogs roamed beneath. And pres- 
ently they stood at the side of the river—a 
narrow ink-black stream, crawling smoothly 
from its unknown source far up there in the 
terror-places, to empty silently into that 
glittering blue-bright sea which shimmered 
around its next bend. Here was a long plat- 
form, round whose piles the black water 
swirled in slow oily curves, and on it was 
piled the Tarca’s outgoing cargo. A sort of 
shed protectud it, and two small huts built 
by white men indicated some sort of author- 
ity in the spot, though they were at present 
quite empty—with lizards crawling back and 
forth over the window-ledges. The Portu- 
guese clerk pointed to the heaped bales with 
a grunt sail melted into the path that led 
back towards Gomba proper. 

“Here we are,”’ said the captain, and the 
silence seemed to shrink back at his voice. 
“We'll likely hear nothing from our cabling 
till well on tomorrow. The ivory of course 
will no be here; Mr. Galloway will be keep- 
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ARTH PEMBERLEY, sea-loving at sixteen, 
notices the window-shades of a queer little 
house hidden in New York, painted with blue 
ships. Fascinated, he knocks on the door and 
wanders in, finding Captain Fergus Ferguson, a 
fine old Scotch shipmaster, tinkering with a won- 
derful model of a sailing ship he once commanded. 
Garth and the captain take to each other at once. 
Captain Ferguson is about to set sail on the 
steamer Tarca, bound for the coast of Portuguese 
West Africa. Liking Garth, he offers to take him 
as far as Hampton Roads, where Garth’s parents 
are. Garth's father has been a writer and a light- 
house keeper, but is now commanding a destroyer. 
Garth and the captain steam out of New York 
on the Tarca. Garth eats in the officers’ mess. 
There is Gleason, the red-faced first officer; 
Dunkirk, the second, a lean, quiet-looking man; 
Crope, the chief engineer, a disagreeable, sullen 
fellow with queer eyes; and Barclay, the third 
officer, young, whimsical, and friendly. Like Garth, 








THIS WILL REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN EARLIER CHAPTERS 


Captain Ferguson has never seen any of these men 
before. 

The Tarca reaches Hampton Roads safely, and 
there, in spite of youth, and a crippled leg, Garth 
persuades his parents to let him ship to Africa on 
the Tarca as a supercargo. 

Soon after clearing port, Garth discovers a 
stowaway, whom Garth suspects Crope of know- 
ing. Near the equator, the Tarca suddenly begins 
to sink, as the result of a mysterious explosion. 
The captain's group, including Garth, take to one 
boat, Crope and the stowaway to another, which 
heads in a different direction. The captain's boat 
is nearly run down by an unmanned sailing vessel, 
under full sail, which reminds Garth of his favorite 
painting, the Ship of Dreams. She is now called 
the Susquehanna, but the captain recognizes her 
for his old ship, the Arran. The men manage to 
board her, then man her. Soon they pick up Crope 
and the stowaway, and each accuses the other of 
having dynamited the Tarca. 














ing it safe. Well, we’d best go back to the 
ship and bring her around here. If we anchor 
off the river mouth, these chaps can lighter 
the stuff out to us in comparatively smooth 
water.” 

“Let me stay here and check up the 
cargo,”’ said Garth, to whom Colonel Mar- 
queso had rather reluctantly turned over 
the papers. ‘Such a place! They may have 
walked off with half.of it already.” 

“Ever a conscientious lad,” the captain 
observed. ‘‘Last time you went off checking 
cargo we had to come after you with a search- 
party. I said I'd be keeping an eye on you.” 

“I’m not a baby,” Garth said with some 
heat. ‘‘Mother and Father would never have 
let me go if they hadn’t thought I was old 
enough to knock about and take care of my- 
self. Remember, I’ve got to make this ad- 
venture last me all the rest of my life.” 

“There might be more than enough to 
last, even if you get no other,” said the cap- 
tain soberly. “I don’t approve of ye, Garth. 
Take this, then, and do naething injudee- 
cious. I’ll be in as soon as we get heraround.” 

He handed Garth a small revolver, and 
Garth thought the whole place such a 
preposterous, theatrical travesty that he 
laughed as he pocketed the gun. For all 
that, when the captain’s reluctant footsteps 
had crackled away, the loneliness of the 
jungle edge closed down uneasily. Garth had 
always imagined the jungle loud with the 
chatter of monkeys and the scream of par- 
rots. This place was utterly, horribly silent. 
The wall of dank interwoven growth rose 
straight from the black water; only down- 
stream did a glare and dazzle mark where 
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Garth stared at her stupidly 
and only recovered himself when 
She addvessed him in Portuguese 


the river came out into the wholesomer 
reaches of the sea. Garth began to whistle 
as he opened his lists, but soon stopped, 
the sound came so eerily back to him. He 
worked with frantic haste, as if there were no 
time to spare, though he knew it would be 
hours before the Arran made her new an- 
chorage. The consequence was that he had 
tallied the cargo, and found it all correct, 
within a comparatively short time, and had 
nothing to do but sit on a bale, smothered in 
silence. 


G vt: felt presently that even the 
sight of the blistering administration 
building with the punkah-puller on 
its veranda would be infinitely more cheer- 
ful than this, and roused himself. He took 
one of the several indistinct trails that all 
led toward the village and climbed it slowly. 
He soon saw that it was not the one by 
which they had come. It ascended steadily, 
and suddenly through a rift in the rank 
leaves he saw outspread the solid blue space 
of the sea, with the Arran far out there. As 
he watched, the after yards were braced one 
way, the fore yards the other; her head 
sails filled, her head slowly paid off; he could 
fancy the men tramping around the capstan 
as the last anchor was catted. He looked at 
her for a time, feeling her infinitely removed 
from his solitude, and then strode on along 
the path, anxious to keep on the way, to do 
something, that the silence might not press 
around too closely. 

So it was that he came suddenly, before he 
knew of its nearness, to the edge of a clearing 
where stood a long bungalow and its out- 
buildings. The wide veranda, too, commanded 
a vista of the open sea, but on three sides the 
jungle crept near with its obliterating wall of 
darkness and silence. Garth, advancing and 
pausing, saw no one about. That it was a 
white man’s house was evident from its ar- 
chitecture and the wicker chairs and green 
cushions that furnished the porch. Garth 
went up the steps and looked curiously 
about. His hand, thrust deep in his pocket, 
encountered the revolver, and his fingers 
closed upon it with a feeling of reassurance, 
though he knew not why. The undefined 
feeling of distrust of the jungle ought not to 
extend itself to this innocent trader’s house. 

He looked for an instant at the loophole of 
sea, from which the Arran had now gone, 
and, turning back, faced a girl who stood in 
the doorway of the bungalow. She was a 
white girk of about his own age,—possibly 
rather younger,—and she was dressed in a 
muslin frock that Garth, for all his mascu- 
line indifference to fashions, could not help 
seeing was very unlike the dresses the girls 
at home wore. Her bare feet were thrust into 
red morocco slippers, and her dark hair—not 
bobbed by any means—was twisted in one 
long braid about her head. Garth stared at 
her stupidly and only recovered himself 
when she addressed him in Portuguese. 

“I’m sorry,” he said; ‘‘I don’t speak any- 
thing but English.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she cried, in English 
herself. ‘I might have known you weren’t 
Portuguese, with your golden hair and all.” 

Garth stiffened. His hair had never been 
golden—not since his extreme youth, at any 
rate. At present it was a sort of bronze color, 
which sun and salt air had burned to a 
pleasant amber at the edges. But Garth re- 
sented a strange African girl’s telling him he 
had golden hair. He distrusted her at once. 

“‘Are you English, boy?”’ she demanded. 

“Tam an American,” said Garth, in just 
the same tone in which he had said “as an 
officer of this ship” to the stowaway. 

“I am, too,” said the girl. “That is, my % 
father is. I’ve lived out here ever since I can ° 
remember, but I like to think I’m American.” 

[contTINUED ON PAGE 664] 





OU may remember Mike Burglar, 

whose real name is Mitchell Van 

Tassel, Jr. He is the boy who once 

bought afemale elephant to save her 

from abusive treatment in a circus. 
Mike is the kind of boy who looks shy, and 
speaks low, and is never the leader of a gang. 
But when he talks, he says something. 

I will never forget one evening in the room 
Bill King and I shared at Middletown Acad- 
emy when Mike said: 

“Fellows, you know all about Charles A. 
Lindbergh's great flight to Paris, and the 
other remarkable flights that have been 
made to Germany, Honolulu, etc.” 

“Ask me another,” said Stan Biddle, little 
knowing to what a startling surprise these 
words of Mike’s would lead. 

“Despite all these achievements,” said 
Mike, “‘the art of flying is still very crude. 
The present-day ships are like the original 
railroad trains, which took such a horrible 
toll of human life before automatic signals 
and the air brake were invented. My father, 
a great believer in the practicability of fly- 
ing, has taken steps to make it far more prac- 
ticable still. He has found an inventor named 
Gustaven, who has devised a really safe 
airplane. 

“In the first place—and this is a secret— 
the airplane will not fall like a plummet if the 
motor fails, but will come down as lightly as 
a parachute—in fact, more lightly. Secondly, 
Mr. Gustaven has invented automatic-con- 
trol machinery. This apparatus will enable 
a plane to fly to Paris with no assistance 
from Lindbergh or any other operator. You 
merely set your course and let her flicker. 
If there are storms or contrary winds, the 
ship just climbs over them, while fog, so 
dangerous to human pilots, means nothing, 
obviously, to these automatic instruments.” 

“Oh, obviously,” said Bill King. 

“You can scoff,”’ replied Mike, earnestly. 
“But you will remember that when Robert 
Fulton invented the steamship he set off 
from the dock in New York amidst the 
derisive laughter of the spectators. These are 
his own words. You may be derisive, Bill, 
but my father has such faith that he has had 
a Gustaven airplane built, and after the tests 
are completed it will be brought to Philadel- 
phia and sent on a non-stop flight to Paris and 
return!" 


The American Eagle soared up as gracefully and lightly as an arrow shot from a bow 


STOWAWAY 


By Harford Powel, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES L. LAssELL 


We were astounded. And our excitement 
grew when we learned, a few weeks later, 
that we were to have a chance to see the 
plane. By ‘‘we’’ I mean, as usual, Stan Bid- 
dle, Bill King, and myself. Secret tests 
were conducted in the Panhandle district of 
Texas, and the famous ace and air-mail pilot, 
Sim Adams, was engaged to make the great 
demonstrating flight to Paris and return. 

Mike’s father came to Middletown Acad- 
emy at about this time. Although greatly 
distinguished as a Senator, a multi-million- 
aire, and a patron of the arts and sciences, he 
is a very smiling and democratic man, never 
pretending to be a boy himself or to talk 
boys’ language. He is always welcome, there- 
fore, in our room, and he frequently lets us 
come to his large estate near the academy 
grounds. “I’m glad to hear from Mitchell,”’ 
he said to us, “that you are taking an intelli- 
gent interest in my airplane. It seemed to me 
that it’s time for some one to quit putting up 
cash prizes that induce brave men to break 
their necks, and to spend the cash in im- 
proving the airplane itself. Come over to.my 
place on your next free afternoon and see the 
new design.” 

We lost no time in accepting this invita- 
tion. The great new airplane, called the 
American Eagle, took our breath away. It 
proved to be as much larger than common 
airplanes as the steamship Leviathan is 
larger than the Santa Maria of Columbus. 
Instead of an exposed cockpit, there was a 
large cabin, heated, like an automobile, from 
the exhaust. 

“Isn't it a wonder?’’ asked Mike proudly, 
while he was showing us over this immense 


ship. 

“How high will it go?’’ Stan asked. 

“The roof, as pilots say, varies with the 
amount of weight carried. Nevertheless, 
there is a secret apparatus that lightens the 
weight. I would explain it to you, if I were 


empowered to do so, but it will be given to 
the United States government. Fully loaded 
with enough gasoline to fly 7000 miles, the 
roof is about 35,000 feet; one mile higher 
than the top of Mount Everest. Consider 
what this means.’ 

“T have considered,” said Stan. ‘‘It means 
that there won’t be enough air to breathe.” 

“That has been provided for,” answered 
Mike. ‘‘There are compressed-air tanks; 
also oxygen tanks. Naturally, the airplane 
will not seek its roof, unless it is hopping over 
a storm.” 

“Themotors may not run at such heights.”’ 

“You remind me of the men who said that 
Fulton's ship couldn’t steam to Albany. The 
motors are all fitted with superchargers. 
Any other questions?” 

Stan and Bill were all ready with plenty of 
questions, and Mike lectured to them for a 
long time. Meanwhile, I was more interested 
in Sim Adams than in the ship, as I am not 
mechanically inclined. I found there was a 
small room for Sim, with a comfortable chair 
in which he could recline, and even sleep, 
while the automatic controls held the Ameri- 
can Eagle on her course. The main cabin, 
which was big enough for ten passengers, 
now held emergency gasoline tanks for the 
round-trip flight to Paris, without landing. 
Under ordinary conditions, people would not 
wish to return so soon, but would land in 
Paris to view the cathedrals, art galleries, 
and other points of interest. 

As Mike explained to us, this trip was 
intended to prove that the Gustaven ship 
was so reliable that one man, without radio 
aid, could take her to Paris and back. 

“Even such an intrepid flyer as Com- 
mander Byrd,” said Mike, ‘‘was compelled 
to postpone his start from day to day, wait- 
ing for good weather conditions. When land- 
ing, he had recourse to a collapsible boat. 
Modern travelers will not stand for such 
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inconveniences. They want to start at the 
advertised minute and arrive at their 
destinations without any delay. All the rail- 
roads.and steamship companies know this, 
Instead of waiting for ideal weather—which 
never occurs, anyway—you just start this 
new airplane, rain or shine.” 

Senator Van Tassel heard this remark and 
was pleased by Mike's lucid explanation. 

“The flight will be a great experience,"’ he 
said. “Except for the obvious advantage of 
having a single passenger, for two bits I'd 
go myse 
ye 4 go ‘for nothing!’’ exclaimed Mike. 
The Senator shook his head, smiling. ‘Sim 
Adams will prove the value of the controls 
by flying alone,” he said, ‘‘and yet this will 
not tire him, because he can sleep whenever 
he pleases; just as Captain Slocum used to 
lash the wheel and sleep soundly, when he 
sailed single-handed round the world on the 
Spray.” 

Back in the main cabin we found a small 
closet. 

“This is for spare clothes, medical stores, 
and the like,” said Mike. 

“Just what I thought, " said Bill King, 
who comes from New London, Conn., and 
knows all about ships. ‘‘In every ship there is 
always some lazaret or cubby-hole, big 
enough for a stowaway.” 

We all laughed. The idea of stowing away 
on an airplane was ridiculous. But we forgot 
Mike. His laughter died down very soon, and 
I thought I saw him looking very closely, 
soon afterward, at the small closet on the 
airplane. 


HE non-stop flight was to start on Sep- 
tember 28. Our principal, Doctor Dupee, 
gave us permission to view the start 
of this heroic voyage over the clouds. We 
were glad indeed to hear his words. Setting 
our alarm clocks for 5 A.M., we were dressed 
and ready when the Senator's car came for us 
at 5.15. We invited our science teacher, Mr. 
Siddaback, to come too. It was a cold night, 
and we all wore plenty of clothes. Mike 
seemed to be the most fully dressed of all— 
he looked as if he had several sweaters under 
his fleece-lined coat. 
There were crowds of ple around the 
American Eagle. Her halk ans de them look 
as small as ants. Mechanics were climbing 
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wer her wings, and up a ladder into her 
abin. While we looked on, from a distance, 
Mike climbed up too for a last look around. 

We saw him clearly in the light of many 
dectric lamps that lit up the ship. We 
thought it advisable, as guests, to keep at a 

per distance and not gum up the prep- 
grations in any way. Senator Van Tassel was 
gn the field, looking very nervous. We all 
felt nervous, too, and our knees trembled. 
Then we felt the queer little cold wind that 
comes just before the dawn. 

“During the next forty hours,’’ said Stan, 
“this plane will be cut off from everybody in 
the world. Sim Adams has no radio aboard. 
Perhaps some Nova Scotia farmer will have 
a glimpse of the American Eagle, soaring 
three or four miles over his head. But Sim 
will hear no human voice and will have no 
communication with people on shore or 
on the sea. He will be as far from human 
companionship as if he were living alone 
in the deserted moon.”’ 


Sure enough, there was a folded sheet on his 
table, and at the top of it were the words: 
“Last Will and Testament.’’ Below them 
Mike had written: 

“I, Mitchell Van Tassel, Jr., being of 
sound and disposing mind, do hereby give 
and bequeath all my worldly goods to my 
father, Senator Van Tassel, charging him to 
select from among them suitable keepsakes 
for Dr. Theophilus P. Dupee, beloved prin- 
cipal of Middletown Academy, and for my 
friends Jack Henderson, Stanley R. Biddle, 
and William King. In witness whereof I 
have signed my name this 27th day of 
September, 1927, a.p.”’ 

Stan Biddle came into the room. 

“Mike is evidently expecting some terrible 
fate,’ I said to him. ‘Here is his Last Will 
and Testament.” 

Stan gripped me by the arm and hurried 
me to Doctor Dupee’s study. There I handed 
the document to the astonished principal. 


once and interrogated each of us in turn. 
We told the truth, saying that Mike had un- 
doubtedly noticed a small cupboard or closet 
in the cabin, just large enough to be a place 
where he could secrete himself. Bill King said 
he thought it only natural that the owner’s 
son should want to make the trip. 

The Senator withered Bill with the most 
frightful and fiery stare I ever saw. “I have 
understood,”’ began Doctor Dupee, “that 
flying in your new and improved machine is 
without the element of personal risk. No 
doubt you feel—and I sympathize with you 
—a natural parental solicitude for your son. 
But flying is safe—” 

Senator Van Tassel at this moment darted 
a look toward Doctor Dupee which froze the 
very words on his tongue. 

“Safe?’’ he barked. ‘Flying is safe? Cer- 
tainly it is safe—the same way facing a 
cannon ball is safe, or jumping off a cliff. 
You don’t understand. Flying is all very well 
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And the next part of the story, I think, is 
best told in the words of Sim Adams himself. 


WAS flying along and flying along,” said 

Sim, “and pretty well out to sea past 

Nova Scotia—oh, mebbe two hundred 
miles—and everything going just fine. I was 
beginning to feel that a man is all alone in an 
airplane, and that nothing human can touch 
him. Right there, I felt a hand on my collar. 
Well, sir, I was just scared sick! I couldn’t 
breathe. I didn’t know there were any thrills 
left for me in the air, after what I had been 
through. But that hand—I thought it was a 
ghost! 

“I sat there, looking straight ahead. I 
was afraid if I turned round I’d see some- 
thing that would kill me. I thought if I just 
didn’t take notice mebbe the ghost would 
take his hand off my collar and fly away. 
Then I heard a voice: ‘We're going great, 
aren’t we?’ it said. 

“I turned round, at that, 





-“That’s so,’”’ I answered. 
“But the prospect doesn’t 
geem to worry him. Here he 
comes now, looking just as 
excited as if he were going to 
deliver the milk.” 

In truth, Sim was a cool- 
looking bird. He sauntered 
over to the ladder with a 
straw in his mouth. He wore 
his flying helmet, too. There 
was no need of it, but habit is 
habit. 

“Remember the purpose of 
this flight,’’ said Senator Van 
Tassel, in serious and husky 
tones. ‘‘Do not stop for any 
reason whatever. Come home 
the shortest way, and in the 
shortest time.’ 


“S’long,”’ drawled Sim. is 
He shut the cabin door, and —" 
in a few seconds the powerful wr 


motors began to roar, and the 
propellers sent back a blast of 
air that almost knocked you 
down. Old-fashioned air- 
planes, when heavily bur- 
dened, have to start from run- 
ways and get into the air as 
cumbrously as a fat old hen 
chased by a fox. They often 
fail to rise at all, and many 
men have been killed or 
wounded in accidents right 
at the start. The American 
Eagle, however, soared up as 
gracefully and lightly as an 
arrow shot from a bow. In a 
very few seconds she was 
merely a small speck against 
the most gorgeous sunrise | 
have ever seen. 

“Now for some hot coffee,” 
said the Senator. ‘Are we all 
here? Jack, Stan, find Mike 
and tell him we are all going 
home for breakfast.” 

We searched high and low. 
Mike was nowhere on the 
field. We used our private 
whistle and called his name. 
All to no avail. 

“Why couldn’t he have 
waited for us?’ asked the 
Senator, testily. “I never 
have to worry about him or 
send for him. I suppose he’s 
accepted a lift home, and we'll 
find him there.” 

But we didn’t. We called 
up the academy, and Mike 
could not be found there, 
either. We hurried back, after 
breakfast, just in time for 
assembly. Mike’s seat was 





“Yes, that’s my boy 





Mitchell—a fine chap, too. Fifteen years old and as smart as 


they come’ 


and there was this boy, son of 
the boss. I’d seen him before. 

“* ‘Where'd you drop from?’ 
I asked, ‘and what am I going 
to do with you?’ 

“ ‘Oh, nothing,’ he told me. 
‘I just came for the ride. May 
I have a drink of water, if 
convenient?’ 

“Well, I gave him some 
water, and I sort of studied 
things over. Orders were not 
to stop for anything. I 
thought of asking the boy if 
he had permission to come. 
None of my business; I wasn’t 
looking for trouble. I had a 
sack of mail to drop in Paris, 
so I just wrote a line saying 
the owner’s son was aboard, 
and I was bringing him home 
the shortest way. That might 
have cheered up his father 
some. None of my business, 
after all. I just circled the 
Eiffel Tower and came home.” 

The note from Sim Adams 
was picked up in Paris and 
cabled and radioed all over 
the world. The Senator raved 
worse than ever after that. 

On the third morning, how- 
ever, the American Eagle was 
sighted on her return trip by 
a steamer off Newfoundland, 
booming along like a bullet. 
Then she went over Cape 
Ann, and Newport, and New 
York—and the radio broad- 
casters had news of her com- 
ing from fifty other places. 
Doctor Dupee took us in his 
own car to the landing field. 

The American Eagle came 
down like a hawk dropping on 
a sparrow; just a smooth rush, 
during which there was no 
sound from all the fifty thou- 
sand people around the field, 
not even the honk of a single 
automobile horn. And when 
she was down on the ground, 
and the mechanics were put- 
ting up the ladder, the Senator 
ran out on the field, almost 
knocking over a startled 
: policeman. 

Mike came down the ladder 
just as demurely as he had 
climbed up; and I saw his 
father fold him into his arms. 

‘*Yes, that’s my boy 
Mitchell—a finechap, too,” he 
said later, to a great ring of 
reporters. ‘““Yes—he’s the first 
boy who ever flew to Paris 
and back. Fifteen years old, 











empty, which had never hap- 
pened before. We had a boy 
once who ran away, Hop Carey by name. 
But Mike was no Hop. As Barker Johnson, 
our most popular teacher, said of Mike, he 
was as regular as the verb “‘amo,”’ and as 
dependable as the multiplication table. 

“This is getting serious,’”’ I said to Stan. 
“We had more fun than a barrel of monkeys 
when Hop ran away, but I can’t believe that 
our gentle Mike would ever be A. W. O. L.”’ 

“Well, he is,’’ said Stan. ‘‘You must learn 
to believe in facts, whether you like them or 
not. Tell me now. You saw Mike climb into 
the plane, didn’t you?” 

Ves ” 


“Did you see him climb down?” 

I shook my head. And then I suddenly felt 
cold all over. I remembered that when Hop 
Carey ran away, he left a farewell note on his 
bureau; and I went quietly to Mike’s room. 


“Poor, misguided boy,” said the principal. 
“Who would have thought he was brooding 
about possible dissolution? Dear me! We must 
steel ourselves against morbid thoughts espe- 
cially when young. Where is Mitchell now?” 

“He is aboard the airplane American 
Eagle.” 

“Absurd. The airplane is in flight.” 

“Sir, Mitchell is in flight too,’”’ answered 
Stan Biddle. ‘‘Three hours and seven min- 
utes have elapsed,” he added, consulting his 
watch. “Mitchell is undoubtedly passing 
over Cape Ann, Massachusetts.” 

“Outrageous!” said the doctor. “I will 
notify his father, and he will take measures 
to compel Mitchell to return immediately.” 

The power and influence of Senator Van 
Tassel are tremendous. But this was a thing 
he could not do. He came to Middletown at 


for soldiers and sailors and people who want 
to get somewhere in a hurry, and don’t care 
if they break their necks. But this is my son! 
My son, Mitchell! If I had only dreamed—” 

He raged around the room, making inco- 
herent remarks. I have seen uneasy fathers 
before, but Senator Van Tassel was erupting 
like Vesuvius. He cried out bitterly that, if 
there were radio on the ship, he would order 
Sim Adams to return at once, but that he 
had ordered the ship to be built without a 
radio set, so that its performance would be 
all the more automatic and impressive. He 
gibbered, at last, like a wild man in a cage. 
We stole, one by one, from the room. 

“If by any chance Mike isn’t on board the 
ship,” 1 said to Stan, ‘Mr. Van Tassel will 
have worked up a fine frenzy about nothing.” 

But Mike was on the ship; no doubt of it. 


and as smart as they come.” 

He beamed at Mitchell and posed with 
him for the press photographers. 

And this, I submit, is characteristic of all 
fathers worthy the name. While their boys 
are doing dangerous things, fathers are more 
scared than if they were in danger them- 
selves. But when the peril is over, they are at 
least six times prouder of the boys than they 
have any real reason to be. 

Doctor Dupee’s turn came later. ‘'You are 
on close bounds till the end of this term,” he 
said to Mike, ‘‘and you will have to make up 
the work you missed during your absence. 
You have conferred a certain amount of 
luster upon the school by your exploit, but 
you must learn that school regulations and 
duties are not things to be neglected at will.” 

And this speech, I also submit, is charac- 
teristic of all good teachers. 
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HIS is another true story about my 
friend Shrimp Winkle, whom you 
may have read of before. 
It was the beginning of Shrimp’s 
sophomore year. His roommate, 
Matt Williams, lay in bed, coughing and 
sneezing. Doc McGuire, physician to two 
thousand students, stood beside Matt's bed, 
asking him questions. 

“You've got a heavy cold,’”” Doc McGuire 
said. “You'll have to move up to the infir- 
mary for a few days right away.” 

“I'm a poor simp,” Matt said. “I thought 
it was going to be a hot night last night, and 
I moved my bed up alongside the window. 
It turned mighty cold in the middle of the 
night, and I woke up with no covers over my 
chest, almost frozen to death.” 

Doc McGuire grunted scornfully. “If 
you had what was coming to you, feller, 
you'd be down with pneumonia.” 

“That so, Doc?” 

“Yes, that’s so. Half the pneumonia cases 
we get start that way. You're lucky it isn’t 
November or December, when it really 
turns cold.” 

Matt grinned sheepishly. After the Doc 
left the room, Shrimp fooled around a few 
minutes, then said he guessed he’d have to 
be going along. 

“You heard what the Doc said. You 
ought to be dead, you big stiff. I'm off to 
play football.” 

“So the child is playing football?’’ Matt’s 
tone was sarcastic. ‘‘And where, if one may 
be so bold?” 

“Sophomore squad,” Shrimp said. 

“Ever played before?” 

“T was born holding a football.” 

“Yes?” 

Shrimp slammed the door, and Matt lay 
back, groaning at the dumbness which had 
given him this cold at the very beginning 
of the year. 

Don’t get the false idea that Shrimp had 
any promise as a football player. Perhaps 
you read how Shrimp in his freshman year 
pulled one of the best members of the fresh- 
man crew through his ‘‘Hour’’ exams, when 
all the high-brow tutors in the town had 
failed. That little stunt won him the respect 
of most of the freshman class. All very well. 
But tutoring oarsmen is not the same as 
playing football, by a long shot. 

Somebody had told Shrimp that class 
football was good fun, and that he ought to 
come out for the class team, whether he had 
ever played before or not. He had played 
substitute quarterback on his high-school 
team back home, but in a big university 
that meant next to nothing. He only weighed 
one hundred and eighteen pounds, and at 
that he was short for his weight. 

As he walked out on the field with some of 
the squad, he could not help feeling just a 
little sorry for the Varsity players who 
passed him on their way to the Stadium. 
Their faces were grim and intense. The 
Varsity had taken some terrible beatings 
in the past few years. This year there was a 
spirit through the Varsity locker-room of 
“do or die.”’ 

“How much nicer,”’ thought Shrimp, “‘to 
be playing the game just for the fun of it.” 

Probably for this very reason Shrimp did 
well from the start. He was naturally alert 
and, though small, could move quickly. His 
mental brightness was well known to most of 
the men already. Quite naturally, he fitted 
in as a candidate for quarterback. 

Shrimp’s enthusiasm and perpetual cheer- 
fulness made the class-team coach feel like a 
king. Nothing pleases most coaches so much 
as to think that the men under them are 
getting fun out of the game. 

When Shrimp was chosen first quarter- 
back on the sophomore team, he was natu- 
rally thrilled. But he realized that his only 
competitor had been a little person named 
Ike Karbisch, who weighed but a few pounds 
more than he did, and couldn’t run more 
than half the time on his toes because he had 
flat feet. 

The sophomores that year had by no 
means an exceptional team. The freshmen, 
who naturally took the game more seriously 
because they had to play outside opponents 
rather than other classes every Saturday, 
ran through the sophomores in a practice 
scrimmage without any trouble whatever. 


EVERAL afternoons later—it was then 
three weeks from the Varsity's big 
game against their oldest rivals— 

Shrimp’s team lined up against the seniors. 
The sophomores kicked off. There wasn’t 
much of a crowd watching the game, for it 
was late in the afternoon of a week day, and 
the class games always attracted few people. 

It was one of those kick-offs which drib- 
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It was Shrimp who 
intercepted this pass 
almost on his own goal 
line 





bled short, then took a crazy bounce over a 
lineman’s head, and seemed to wander all 
over the field. It was the hardest kind of 
ball to catch. One of the senior halfbacks 
grabbed at it, then fumbled. A sophomore 
guard—a great big fat boy—flopped on it, 
and he was so soft that the ball just seemed 
to disappear under him. That gave Shrimp's 
team the ball on the senior twenty-five-yard 
line. 

It was the luck of the gods that at this 
moment Ray Krumbaar, the Varsity head 
coach, happened to be walking in from the 
Stadium to the Varsity locker-room. He saw 
the game beginning and strolled over to see 
what sort of material the class squads had 
that year. 

He arrived just in time to see Shrimp carry 
the ball from the senior five-yard line for a 
touchdown. Then the seniors began to do 
better. After the next kick-off, they carried 
the ball in steady rushes right down the field 
to the sophomore ten-yard line. Being only 
mediocre players at best, they had no better 
sense at this point than to try a forward 
pass—and they had not got off a successful 
forward all the year. Imagine a forward pass 
on your opponent's ten-yard line when your 
team has been gaining steadily by line 
bucks! Anyway, that’s what they did, caus- 
ing Varsity Coach Krumbaar to exclaim to 
the trainer standing beside him: ‘There, 
Tim, you see the dumbest quarterback in the 
whole world.” 

It was Shrimp who intercepted this pass, 
almost on his own goal line. The opposing 
team was caught off its feet, and before any- 
body could cut across and nab Shrimp he 
was halfway down the field in the opposite 
direction, having knifed through the whole 
of the senior team, not counting those who 
were lying on the ground with their feet in 
the air. 

“That's the stuff!’ Krumbaar yelled at 
the top of his lungs, forgetting his dignity. 
“Attaboy, Sophomore! There's a kid that 













uses his bean!’ And Shrimp never realized 
that the head coach of the Varsity team was 
looking on. 

That night at supper in the Varsity Club, 
where the Varsity and Second Squad have 
their training tables, Coach Krumbaar hap- 
pened fo sit at the same table with Coach 
Jimmy Bradshaw, of the seconds. 

“How are your quarterbacks?” asked 
Krumbaar, tall, lean, and with a face like a 
hungry eagle. 

Jimmy was a leather-skinned, stocky, 
able-looking fellow, who had a reputation 
for toughness because he barked when he 
talked, and didn’t talk often. 

“Rotten,” said Jimmy. 

“Looking for prospects?”’ 

“Bet your sweet life!’’ said Jimmy. 

“Seen this bird Winkle in action?” 

“Nope,” said Jimmy. ‘“‘Who's Winkle?” 

“Small, brainy, too light for the Varsity. 
Plays quarter on the sophs’, Watched him 
today.” 

“Send the baby to me,”’ grinned Jimmy. 
“T'll nurse it.” 

So next day Shrimp almost jumped out of 
his skin with joy to find himself elevated to 
the Second Varsity Squad. 

As a matter of fact, Jimmy Bradshaw 
had two most promising quarters, and 
Krumbaar knew it. Jimmy was famous for 
his pessimism about material. If Jimmy said 
his material was ‘‘rotten,’’ it usually meant 
that they would not all become Varsity 
players. If he only said the material was 
“bad,’’"—and he never had yet,—it would 
certainly put them in the All-American 
class. The word “good” Jimmy scarcely ever 
used, except in estimates of his opponents. 

Nevertheless, Shrimp’s enthusiasm and 
cheerfulness quickly made up on the Sec- 
ond Squad for whatever he lacked in weight 
and playing experience. And Jimmy Brad- 
shaw's coaching helped him no end. The 
other quarters were quicker, heavier, and 
all-round better players than Shrimp. But 
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none of them had Shrimp’s uncanny ability 
to drive a team in scrimmage. 

A few nights later the two coaches met 
agen mee te peed in the —— Club. 

“Jim, did I pick you a lemon in that bj 
Winkle?” ‘: 

“Sure you did. He’s no good.” 

“Going to fire him?” 

“Nope.” 

“Taking him on as mascot?” 

“Sure.” 

“IT want your boys to come into the 
Stadium tomorrow afternoon and give my 
— a real, hard scrimmage. They've got to 
fight on Saturday, and I want to toughen 
em up.” 

“You watch us!” 


N the next day Shrimp started at quar- 
ter on the Second Team against the 
Varsity in the big empty Stadium. The 

Varsity subs on the sidelines watching Win- 
kle during the scrimmage remarked that the 
little fellow never ran with the ball and was 
probably scared of getting trampled on. Asa 
matter of fact, that was Shrimp’s strategy, 
He knew he didn’t have a chance against the 
big boys, and he knew that his own backs 
did. There was in particular one heavy half- 
back named Lockland who was supposed to 
be too dumb ever to make the Varsity squad, 
He was only on the Second’s first-strin 
team on account of his weight and boa 
To date, he had been run mostly through 
tackle, and because he had a habit of hitting 
the line with his head down, he had been 
an easy prey for every team. 

Lockland was the last man you would 
pick for wide end runs. But Shrimp, going on 
a wild hunch, after running Lockland for a 
few unsuccessful plays through tackle, took 
the Varsity off its feet by sending the 
“lummox”’ around end. Lockland had a good 
straight-arm, and he astounded everybody 
by running with his head up for the first 
time in his life, and dodging past the end and 
two backs of the Varsity. 

After that first attempt, Shrimp ran 
Lockland around end three times in suc- 
cession, then tried him on his old play off 
tackle. The surprise element took the 
Varsity by storm. Lockland gained eight 
yards more, and the Varsity line began 
muttering “‘Fight!’’ and slapping each other 
savagely on the back. 

It was a good scrimmage. Krumbaar told 
Bradshaw afterwards that it was the best 
fight the Second had given the Varsity in a 
long. time. 

“That boy Winkle is a comer, Jim. I wish 
you could salt his meat with cement and 
heavy him up a bit.” 

During the next fortnight it could be 
noticed that for a good part of the time 
Jimmy Bradshaw played Shrimp at quarter. 

The record of the Varsity that season was 
nothing if not lucky. Late in September, 
they had won their first game against a little 
college in northern New England by the 
overwhelming score of 67-0. The old gradu- 
ates took this as a reason to boast all over 
the place that the football system had 
come back. The coaches shook their heads, 
knowing that these opponents had come to 
town with one of the poorest teams in the 
country. 

The team tied the next game, through 
a lucky fumble in the last period. The third 
and fourth games, against mediocre op- 
ponents, they won, in the first case by a 
missed drop-kick after touchdown, and in 
the second by a clever goal from the field. 
The game on the Saturday before the final 

ame against one of their oldest and most 
formidable rivals, they had lost by a score 
of 13-10. The old graduates still. boasted 
about the team and took it as a foregone 
conclusion that the boys would crash through 
in the final game. And still the coaches shook 
their heads, knowing that the team which 
had beaten them the Saturday before was 
far inferior, in experience and in fighting 
ability, to the team which they were to face 
in the last’ game of the season. 

But Shrimp, playing for all he was worth 
as first quarterback on the Second, had little 
time to worry about the Varsity. 

During the last two weeks of the season, 
the Second Team came into the Stadium 
every afternoon to put on the plays of the 
rival varsity in dummy scrimmage against 

the home team. 

A second team generally has a new system 
of plays to learn every week. A second team 
which is sloppy in its execution of these plays 
naturally injures the varsity, which gets a 
false idea of the opponent's methods of at- 
tack. And a whole foe of the responsibility 
naturally devolves upon the second-team 
quarterback. 
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When the Second came into the Stadium 
to put on the plays of our college’s biggest 
fval, everybody on the Varsity Squad 
noticed how neatly Shrimp was putting his 
team through their paces. Krumbaar, who 
by this time knew Shrimp’s face well, began 
to do some thinking. His Varsity were not 
exactly stale—but they were beginning to 
feel the strain of a hard season, and of that 
big contest next Saturday, when they would 
have to throw their year’s reputation into 
a fight that would be witnessed by a crowd 
of over seventy thousand in a strange 
town. 

Bradshaw noticed it too. “Krum,’’ he 
said, ‘‘your boys look grouchy.” 

“They look like eggs poached in vinegar,” 
said Krumbaar sourly. “But what in mud 
can I do?” 

“Take along my boy Winkle,’”’ said Brad- 
shaw suddenly. ‘He doesn’t know how to 
be funny, but he’s the most cheerful boob I 
ever saw.” 

“One man can’t cheer up a whole squad,” 
said Krumbaar. ‘It’s no time for clowns.” 

“All right,’’ said Bradshaw through the 
side of his face. ‘‘Don’t take him then. It’s 
not my massacre.’ 

“Well,” grumbled Krumbaar, -who never 
failed to take Bradshaw’s advice, “my 
third-string quarterback’s none too good, as 
you know. I suppose taking a fourth man 
won't do any harm.” 

Shrimp’s roommate, Matt Williams, al- 
most threw a fit when he heard of Shrimp’s 
elevation to the Varsity Squad. ‘The only 
way I can explain it,’’ he told Shrimp the 
night the squad pulled out, ‘is that Krum- 
baar’s gone absolutely cuckoo.” 

“Thanks, old man,” Shrimp said. ‘You 
don’t know a good player when you see one, 
do you?” 

Now, Shrimp knew perfectly well that 
they’d never put him in the big game. Why 
then had Krumbaar elected to take him? 
He couldn’t figure it out. He had done some 
investigating to find 
out how many quar- 
terbacks usually got 
a chance in the big 
game. Well, last year, 
two quarterbacks 
had been played—the 
second one just for a 
few minutes at the 
end. Two years ago, 
the first-string quar- 
ter had wrenched his 
ankleat the beginning 
of the game, and both 
the second-string and 
the third-string quar- 
ter had played. The 
year beforethat, there 
had likewise been 
three men who got a 
chance to play. 

So, unless a miracle 
happened, there 
didn’t seem to be the 
barest chance in the 
world that Shrimp 
would be put in. 

A miracle did hap- 
pen. The third-string 
quarter was a sopho- 
more named Billings, 
who was one of those 
regular dare-devils 
whoarealways taking 
unnecessary chances. 
Last summer Billings 
had tried to fly an air- 

lane alone after 

aving been in the air 
only an hour. He 
crawled out of the 
wreck whistling—he 
was the only object 
in the plane not 
smashed to _ pieces. 
Billings was always 
doing things like 
that. 

On the way down to New Harbor, Billings 
loafed too long in the station when the train 
was stopping at Weston. He saw the train 
halfway down the track before he knew what 
had happened. Being speedy on his feet, he 
ran after it and just had his hand on the rail 
by the steps when the old locomotive gave 
an extra wheeze, and he had to let go. He 
fell on his elbow, and when they took an 
X ray they discovered that he had fractured 
a little chip of bone at the point. So Billings 
was out of the running. 

If something happened now to Morris, the 
second-string quarterback, Shrimp would al- 
most surely play. The idea gripped hold of 
his imagination. Should he put dynamite 
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Morris lay there uncovered, still sleeping. ‘‘Golly!’’ Shrimp muttered, wide awake now, and jumped 


under Morris’s pillow or should he merely 
trip Morris down the staircase from the 
tenth floor? 


HRIMP shared a room in the hotel at 
New Harbor with this second-string 
quarterback, Morris—a rather offish, 

disagreeable senior who had a way of not 
speaking to people on the street, and who 
never took the trouble to find out the names 
of half the people he knew. Shrimp disliked 
Morris, partly because he felt that Morris 
didn’t like him. But they had to share a 
room by the coach’s orders, to talk over plays 
together, in case Shrimp should have to be 
put in. 

The squad retired early on the night be- 
fore the game, after anxiously reading every 
write-up in the papers, to see what the dope- 
sters were saying about their chances. Not 
that anybody believed a word the dopesters 
said; nevertheless, the boys couldn’t resist 
just taking a peek anyway. 

Morris had a reputation for being particu- 
larly surly before games. He hardly said a 
word to Shrimp as they undressed, except 
to squelch Shrimp when he suggested that 
Morris take the bed farthest from the 
window. 

“Tryin’ to suffocate a fellow?’’ growled 
Morris. 

Considering it was the third week in 
November, the weather had been extraor- 
dinarily warm. 

“Might turn cold in the night,” said 
Shrimp. ‘‘Why take unnecessary chances?” 
(‘Let the stupid fool catch cold!” said a voice 
inside Shrimp.) 

“Say,”’ Morris said, “I spent all last 
summer in Wyoming, where it goes from 
boiling at noon to freezing at night; and be- 
lieve me, I know how to take care of myself. 
So don’t you worry about me. I'll sleep in the 
bed near the window. The more fresh air I 
get tonight the fresher I'll feel tomorrow.” 

That ended it. Morris took the bed nearest 
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what'll happen if we have to put a little 
shaver like him in against a big team like 
these New Harbor bruisers.”’ 

The coaches talked some more, then de- 
cided it was about time to go to bed. 
Krumbaar said: “I guess I'll go out and 
stretch my legs.’’ One of the others came 
with him. 

“Brr-rrh!’’ Krumbaar said. “It’s turned 
cold, hasn’t it?” 

A high wind had sprung up, and they felt 
the cold breath of winter for the first time 
that year. It howled round the corners of 
the hotel in a roaring gale. 

Upstairs, Shrimp and Morris slept on. 
The wind blew stronger, and the air grew 
colder. In their room, with both windows 
wide open, still Shrimp and Morris slept. 
The wind began to rattle one of the shades. 
In his sleep, Morris heard the noise and 
stirred. It must have sounded like the cheer- 
ing of the crowds in tomorrow’s game, for 
Morris began to groan and shout and kick 
in his sleep. First the comforter shook loose, 
then a corner of the blanket. In three groans 
and a shout, Morris writhed uncovered on 
the bed, and the bedclothes lay jumbled on 
the cold floor. But still he slept on, and the 
dream passed. 

The rattling of the shade gradually 
awoke Shrimp. He felt the change in 
the temperature and, shivering, yanked the 
blankets further over his head. But the 
rattling continued, and, after a great effort 
of the will, he rose, tied the shade, and 
jumped back into bed. As he was rolling over 
to go to sleep again, he saw Morris lying 
uncovered. 

Shrimp was half asleep anyway. He shut 
his eyes, thinking he would wake up and find 
that it was still the dream about Morris not 
being able to play. Soon he opened his eyes. 
He had not been dreaming. Morris lay there 
uncovered, still sleeping. He suddenly 
thought of Matt Williams, his roommate, 
‘and of Matt Williams’s cold, back in the be- 
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out of bed 


the window. The other window was beyond 
the foot of their two beds. Morris and 
Shrimp put out the light and fell asleep. 
Morris fell first. Shrimp heard him snore. 
In another room, Coach Krumbaar sat talk- 
ing to the other Varsity coaches. 

“Think my boy Winkle’s bracing ’em 
up?” Krumbaar asked. 

“Hard to say,’”’ answered one of the 
younger men. “He certainly seems like 
the least nervy and most cheerful cuss I ever 
saw, considering the kick it must have given 
him to get taken on at the last minute.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether I was crazy 
or not,”’ said Krumbaar. ‘I guess it was as 
good a bet as any. But it worries me to think 


ginning of the year, which had so nearly 
turned to pneumonia. 

“Golly!” he muttered, wide awake now, 
and jumped out of bed. First he rushed over 
and closed the open window by Morris’s 
bed. Then he yanked the covers back over 
Morris. Then he took the room telephone off 
the hook and called for a glass of hot lemon- 
ade and an aspirin tablet. The night clerk 
was sulky, and Shrimp had to argue. 

During the argument, Morris woke up. 
“Say, what’s the idea, waking a fellow out of 
a sound sleep? Do you want us to lose this 
game?” i 

“Your covers fell off,’’ said Shrimp, “and 
it’s turned cold.” 
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“It’s colder all right,” said Morris, shiver- 
ing. ‘But I don’t see that you have to wake 
a fellow up telephoning at this time of night.” 

“I was just ordering you a hot lemonade 
and an aspirin.” 

“Say! You can’t poison me!”’ 

Shrimp could see that he was furious. Well, 
would he insist, or would he let Morris in for 
a heavy cold, like Matt Williams’s, except 
probably worse? 

The hot lemonade came, and with it came 
Shrimp’s will power. Shrimp somehow forced 
Morris to drink it and take the pill. 

“You mean well,” said Morris, after a 
blistering protest, “but I wish you’d mind 
your own business.” That was Morris’s 
thanks to Shrimp. 

With that, Morris sank back under the 
covers and in a minute was sound asleep 
again. 

In the morning, Morris, as soon as he 
awoke, began a new campaign against 
Shrimp for ruining his night’s sleep. He 
claimed that the aspirin—which he said he 
would never have taken in his right mind— 
had given him a headache, and he felt 
groggy, because he hadn’t been able to fall 
asleep the rest of the night. 

“Bunk!” said Shrimp. And that’s all he 
did say. 


HE morning of the game was cloudy, 

and bitterly cold. In the afternoon, it 

suddenly cleared up, and the bright sun 
and blue sky turned it into absolutely per- 
fect football weather. The crowd that filled 
the Bowl looked to Shrimp, as he ran on 
the field with the squad, like all the people 
in the world crowded together into one great 
indistinguishable mass. There were no faces, 
no individual voices—just a great blur of 
people, and a great roar of noise, like a mil- 
lion zoos cut loose at once. 

For Shrimp that game was a nightmare. 
He sat on the players’ bench with a felt 
reefer and a blanket wrapped round him, 
wondering how soon, 
if at all, his moment 
wouldcome. Therival 
team, known to be 
strong, proved even 
stronger than any- 
body dreamed. It was 
a whale of a game— 
one of those battles 
that come only about 
twice in a hfetime. 
The ball zigzagged 
up and down the 
field, and somehow 
Shrimp’s college held 
its own. 

Early in the second 
half, Swaley, the first- 
string quarter, got a 
knock on the head 
that laid him com- 
pletely out. The great 
crozd cheered their 
heads off for Swaley, 
but it didn’t do any 
good, and Morris 
went in. 

Morris had been 
crabbing all that 
morning about how 
groggy he felt from 
that aspirin tablet and 
the loss of so much 
sleep (half an hour, to 
be exact). 

But as soon as he 
got into that game, he 
snapped the Varsity 
together, took things 
into his hands, and 
before anybody knew 
what had happened he 
had pushed his team 
down the field, and he 
himself had taken the 
ball across the line for 
a touchdown. 

For an instant, the 
crowds were silent, amazed, stunned. Then 
they broke into a roar. That touchdown was 
the only score of the game. Morris was ac- 
claimed the hero of the season—Morris, the 
mediocre, grouchy, second-string quarter- 
back. Morris certainly had done his stuff. 

In the locker-room a few minutes later 
Shrimp, who never got in the game after all, 
went up to Morris in the shower and con- 
gratulated him warmly. 

“Thanks,” said Morris with a condescend- 
ing grin. “And don’t feel too badly about 
having waked me up last night, will you? 
It didn’t make the least difference—really!” 

“Really?” said Shrimp. “Well I’m glad 
that’s the way you feel about it, old man.” 
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N the year 664, as nearly as anyone can 
reckon, there was living in Old England 
a cowherd destined for fame. 
But none would have guessed it. 
When at feasts the harp was passed 
about and this one and that sang rude jingles 
which told of battles fought and won, this 
mian rose up and went back to his stable and 
his cows. For in time the harp would be 
passed along to him; and he could not make 
verses, and he was ashamed. 

It is written that as he slept in his stable 
one night there appeared to him one who 
said: “Sing, Cadmon, some song to me.” 

“T cannot sing,’’ he answered. ‘For this 
cause left I the feast and came hither.” 

“However that be, you shall sing to me.” 

“What shall I sing?’’ Cadmon asked. 

“The beginning of created things,” said 
the voice. 

And in the morning Cedmon went to the 
abbey and told of his dream. It was ordered 
that a passage of Holy Writ should be trans- 
lated from Latin for the cowherd, and he was 
asked if he could put it into song. He re- 
turned with a story from the Bible told in 
excellent verse. 

Piece by piece, the Latin Bible, which only 
the learned priestly class could read, was 
translated, and by Cedmon the sacred story 
was turned into vivid and stirring poetry 
which the common people could understand, 
remember, and repeat in song. 

The ‘‘Venerable Bede,” first Wise Man of 
England, wrote of Cedmon: ‘‘None could 
vie with him, for he learnt not the art of 
poetry from men, nor of men, but from God.” 

Twelve.centuries of turbulence and peace 
passed over England, and near the home of 
this Cedmon, the Christian Singer, was an- 
other man of the same name, now spelled 
Cadman. 

“My son,” he said, “next Sunday you 
shall preach.” 

Pride leaped into the eyes of the boy. To 
be permitted to preach the Word at sixteen: 
that was an achievement. He preached 
that Sunday, and he preached soundly 
and eloquently—as the Venerable Bede 
said regarding the other, with “the di- 
vine grace that was in the man.” 

More than forty generations 
back, Ca2dmon was a cow- 
herd: this Cadman was a 
miner of coal. 

A nation heard Czd- 

mon preach, because 
for the first time he 
made of the Bible 
story alivingsongin 
English, which was 
passed on and on 
by word of mouth. 
A nation hears this 
other Cadman 
preach, because 
radio has given him 
a million eloquent 
voices. 

He is, of course, 

Dr. Samuel Parkes 
Cadman. That first 
sermon is nearly a 
half-century behind 
him today. He is now, 
and has been these 
twenty-five years, pastor 
of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn. 

And he is president of the Federal 

Council of Churches—which is to say, the 
elected head of the Protestant churches in 
America. 

“It is a long road you have traveled from 
the pit-mouth in Shropshire,” I said, toward 
the close of a talk with Doctor Cadman. 
“How did you find that road?” 

“I did not find it,’’ he said. ‘‘No one will 
ever convince me that our courses are not 
ordained. Both nations and individuals are 
guided, for a purpose. Our course in life is 
charted. We will be helped along our way—if 
we do our part. No, I did not find the road.” 

Doctor Cadman has the gift of making 
English sing, of moving great audiences; but 
of this thing which might be called the cen- 
tral belief of his life he spoke without elo- 
quence, absent-mindedly almost, as if he 
were looking backward through the years. 

Many have said that Doctor Cadman is 
the rightful successor to Henry Ward 
Beecher, as great as that master who 
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preached from a 
church in the same 
y Brooklyn neighbor- 
’ hood. Mention this, 
* and Doctor Cadman 
shakes his great head 
with a good-natured 
chuckle. 
“Why, man,” he says, 
“Henry Ward Beecher 
was the greatest preacher 
we have had in three hun- 
dred years!" 
I have no option but to let his 
denial stand; however, let us ex- 
amine this man who is probably the most 
widely known religious voice in America. 
Deep-rooted in the English race is he. 
Born in what was once ancient Mercia, the 
first great English kingdom, he grew to man- 
hood in Shropshire. 
Then and later, he was knee-deepin history. 
“In that county alone are thirty ancient 
castles, many abbeys, and several very old 
schools,” he said. ‘To the west of us were the 
Welsh. And the English of long ago did not 
like the Welsh, so they built frontier forts.” 
A king named Offa built one of these 
fortifications, known as his Dyke. The Brit- 
ish drove back the King of Powys, captured 
his capital, and renamed it Shrewsbury. 
King Alfred drew up what was perhaps the 
first code of English laws. William the Con- 
queror came in 1066 and made Shrewsbury a 
great Norman fortress. It was at Shrewsbury 
that young Cadman should have gone to 
grammar school. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Central Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, often referred to as the “‘successor of Henry Ward Beecher.” 


At left, Mrs. Cadman 


Born in a near-by village, he was of a 
family in which two vocations were handed 
down from father to son. 

His father and his grandfather before him 
had been miners of coal; not in the sense of 
being day laborers for a wage, but as what 
we would call contractors. Land is considered 
precious in England; it is handed on, from 
father to eldest son, and down through his- 
tory its possession has conferred certain 
privileges. The landowner is the ‘“‘free- 
holder’’: if there is coal under his land, he 
does not sell; he “rents out’’ the right to dig 
coal, taking part of the profits. Such a con- 
tractor was the elder Cadman, and his father 
before him. 

The second vocation of the Cadmans was 
the ministry. They were ‘‘lay preachers.” 
Another word of explanation is necessary. In 
England there is what is known as the State 
Church. It is well supported; one might say, 
wealthy. There are other denominations, 
many of which, and especially in the country 
districts, are very poor. And yet in these 
districts there is inherited a keen religious 
sense, a desire for spiritual guidance. 

The Cadmans, and many like them, filled 
the pulpits in such places. 

Six days the lay preacher works with his 
hands, and on the seventh he lays down his 
tools and preaches twice or thrice—without 
pay. He has had no theological training in 
the standard sense of being graduated froma 
school, yet he is steeped in theology. He 
knows the Book of Books, not superficially, 
but thoroughly. He knows the great pub- 
lished sermons of the most famous preachers. 


Tue Youtu’s Companion 


HE TOOK THE HIGH ROAD 


From the pit-mouth to a famous pastorate—the amazing story of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
By Earl ‘Reeves 


He knows the great issues which are debated 
in the schools, though no degrees are his, He 
is inspired: ‘‘the divine grace is in him,” 
And he knows the life about him; because he 
lives it, he is of it. ; 

“Many of the men who helped form the 
first Labor government of England were lay 
preachers,’’ Doctor Cadman said. “They sat 
in the cabinet or in the offices of the govern. 
ment ministries week days, and on Sundays 

they filled pulpits somewhere. Today they 
sit in Parliament, on the Opposition benches: 
and on Sunday, preach.” d 

Doctor Cadman had given me a picture of 
the stock from which he sprang; as a news. 
paper correspondent I knew some of these 
men he named, and they are of the stuff the 
Pilgrim Fathers were made of. 

Imagine, then, this boy, growing up ina 
rough village where he had occasional need 

of his fists if his rights were to be maintained, 
and living at the same time in a home where 
ideas—religious or cultural—were living 
things. 

“Tread my father’s books; and I went with 
him to church, so that I might hear him 
preach,” Doctor Cadman said. “I went to 
church on nights when it stormed so vio- 
lently that I scarcely could have battled 
through alone, sturdy as I was. He would 
shelter me from the wind, and in I would 
creep along behind him. 

“And then on the way home,’’ Doctor 
Cadman continued, “I would criticize my 
father’s sermon. I would take it apart and 
analyze it, and make comments. They must 
have been very naive comments, most of 
them; but my ieee liked it, he wanted me 
to do it. He would debate the points with 
me and was pleased if I could put up a good 
case. 

But before the boy Cadman had become 
adept in theological criticism a tragedy had 
descended upon the family. 

“On the Continent,’’ said Doctor Cadman, 
“the Franco-Prussian war came to a close. 
During the war the commerce of France and 
Germany had been crippled, and England 
had been very prosperous, her industry 
largely expanded. But with the end of the 
war the false prosperity collapsed. There 
follawed the famous ‘Black Friday’ in Amer- 
ica, and acute depression in England. When 
I was eleven and a half years old I went to 
work in the mine.” 

Of the family reverse, Doctor Cadman has 
little to say; but if you know England, the 
meaning of it becomes clear enough. In a 
nation where the social scale is presumed to 
be fixed and immutable, a slip backward is a 
calamity indeed. Climbing upward, difficult 
beyond our comprehension at any time, 
thereby becomes more nearly impossible. 

Gone was young Cadman’s chance at 
winning entrance into the famous Shrews- 
bury Grammar School and of fighting his 
way a sheer scholarly accomplishment 
into one of the great universities. 

Instead, this boy, not yet twelve, began 
the endless treadmill journey of the English 
workingman, old style, when ten hours wasa 
working day. Arising at half-past four or five 
o'clock in the morning, he walked across 
country to the pit-mouth and there, sitting 
in a looped chain, was swung out over seven 
hundred feet of black space, and so down- 
ward to the mine floor. 

In his pocket was a book. With him every- 
where, in those days as today—a_ book. 
Even in the black pit of the coal mine he 
found some scraps of time during which 
reading by the flickering lamp on his cap was 
possible. 

There were no theatres, remember, no 
movies—nothing that we know as recreation. 
But in the adjacent town there were a thou- 
sand books. He read them, and reread them. 

“But there were only good books in that 
library,” he said. ‘‘No obscene books. I was 
grown before I knew such books were being 
written as many of those which are popular 
today. Such books are trash, utterly without 
worth, harmful. Young people should avoid 
them; they are a sheer waste of time. But I 

do not know that I would try to suppress 
them or campaign against them. 

‘When a man who owns a confectionery 
shop hires a new girl to sell candy he says to 
her, ‘There it is, eat all you want.’ She eats 
until she has eaten too much—and there- 
after she leaves it alone. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 672] 
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THE MEANING OF THE GOSPEL 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


OSPEL means “good news.’”’ But words 

J take on technical and special meanings. 
While any form of ‘‘good news’? may be 
sxounted gospel, the word as we know it 
fers to a particular kind of good news, and 
lo a special item of news. And that is no 
mger wholly new. The world has heard it 
ior nearly nineteen hundred years. Still, 
can never afford to lose the original and 
sic meaning of the word. So long as there 
ins a human soul to whom the gospel 

lan be profitably told or retold, it will be 
lund to possess elements of newness, and 
i will always be good. The gospel is good 


jews. 
But even while the New Testament was in 
of formation the word had taken on 
jal meanings, and in time certain books 
that very collection came to be called 
“gospels.” No such title is in the older 
(reek manuscripts, but it is a good title. 
We have the gospel according to each one of 

the evangelists. 

This use of the word, while quite apart 
fom its original intent, serves helpfully as a 
reminder of the element of individuality im- 
jlied, and that reminder becomes more ob- 
yous when we notice how St. Paul speaks of 
“my gospel’’ and insists that his is the right 
and essential gospel. 

When we examine closely his letters to 
discover what he meant by the gospel we 
awe almost startled by its simplicity. To him 
the gospel meant the power of God to repro- 
duce in the life of the individual man or 
woman the essential quality of the life of 
Jesus. Beyond that, all seemed to him rela- 
tively unimportant, and he said that, ifan 
angel from heaven taught anything else as 
the gospel, he was mistaken. 

This truth is so old that it needs constantly 
tobe renewed by restatement. Every genera- 
tion must say it over again in its own way. 
This is the truth in comparison with which 
allothers become unimportant. The essential 
quality of the life of Jesus is capable of 
living again in the personality of every 
man or woman who finds God’s fatherhood 
through that spirit of loving obedience 
which was in Jesus. The good news is that 
this is precisely what God desires, and what 
Jesus came to manifest, not as doctrine 
alone but as life. 

Other truths are desirable, but this is 
fundamental, and it is inherently good. It 
can never grow old, for it is a new creation 
in every, heart that makes its discovery. 
That is why it is ever new. And that is why 
it'is forever good. It is God’s great good 
news. 


TREATMENT OF TORN MUSCLES 
The Companion's Medical Article 


JN a former article we spoke of some of the 
more common forms of laceration of a 
muscle occasioned by the sudden and violent 
contraction of a leg or arm. These tears occur 
most: frequently during athletic sports, but 
they may take place when one is simply 
trying to‘ prevent a fall on the ice or making 
a sudden jump out of the way of an auto- 
mobile. 

The seriousness of a muscular rupture de- 
pends upon the extent of the laceration and 
especially upon what muscle is torn. The 
tearing of the muscle in ‘‘tennis leg” is one 
of the least serious, for it usually heals 
promptly under proper treatment, some- 
times under no treatment, and incapacitates 
the victim for only a brief period. Making 
compression of the tissues around the 
tuptured muscle gives it support and 
promotes its healing. This may be done by 
a snug bandage or, better, by strips of ad- 
hesive plaster passing round the calf but 
stopping short of the crest of the shin in 
front. The patient can walk about as usual, 
without especially favoring the sore leg. 
Ina month or so he can return to his tennis 
without fear. 

In “rider’s strain’ both the pain and the 
swelling are more marked. The sufferer 
should lie quiet for two or three days, the 
limb being gently massaged two or three 
times a day, and in the intervals it should 
be bandaged, with a soft pad placed over the 
area of greatest swelling. By this means the 
swelling will be dispersed in a short time, 
and then the thigh may be strapped with 
adhesive plaster and the patient allowed 
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to get up and walk about. In about three 
weeks he will be able to ride again; but he 
should avoid hurdles and the like for a 
month or two. 

Rupture of the muscles or tendons at- 
tached to the knee-cap is a serious accident 
and must be carefully treated to prevent 
permanent incapacity. Often an operation 
is necessary in order to insure union of the 
torn ends of the tendon or muscle. Rupture 
of the heel tendon does not usually require 
an operation, the treatment consisting of 
the wearing of a splint to keep the foot still 
and in a position of slight extension. Mas- 
sage of the calf muscles may hasten recov- 
ery. Tearing of the finger tendon is treated 
by means of a light splint which keeps the 
last joint in a line with the finger. This is to 
be worn for three or four weeks, massage 
being employed twice daily for the last 
week. 


A KITE AND A CAP 
BiRD study and big game hunting were the 
recreations in China of the American 
missionary Mr. Harry R. Caldwell, and they 
brought him many thrilling and some amus- 
ing experiences. 

Once, as he stood upon a cliff immediately 
overlooking the market section of a street in 
the suburbs of Foochow, on the Nantai 
Island side, he heard a rustle of wings over- 
head and, looking up, saw the nest of a 
black-eared kite in the top of a tall over- 
hanging pine tree. He wished to study the 
eggs, which offer interesting variations in 
color; so he started to climb the tree. 

“The climb was long and tiring. When 
about halfway up the tree, and clinging in a 
position where it was impossible to defend 
myself, the old kite attacked viciously from 
above. At the first swoop she struck my head 





lad of the family brought one home from 
the store where he worked. 

“How do you sérve it?” his mother asked. 

“T think,” he replied, ‘‘you slice it up, 
roll it in flour and fry it.” 

We followed his instructions, slicing skin 
and all. When fried the grapefruit was a 
wet, unattractive-looking mess. We each 
took a piece and tasted it. We might as well 
have eaten quinine on sliced lemon, for a 
bitterer concoction is hard to imagine. 

“This surely isn’t the way to fix it, son,” 
said his mother. 

“T guess,’’ he admitted, ‘‘I must have been 
thinking of eggplant.” 


UNREFORMED SPELLING 


"THe latest way to spell potato is this: 
p—gh as in hiccough; o—ough as in 
dough; t—phth as in phthisic; a—eigh as in 
eight; t—tte as in gazette; o—eau as in beau. 
Thus, ghoughphtheightteeau. But it tastes 
just the same when cooked properly. 


THE GUINEAS 


bh was after midnight, but the minister was 
still in his study. Suddenly there came 
a shrill, protesting cry and the whir of 
wings. The parson knew the meaning of the 
noise. One of his guinea hens had her nest 
near the garden fence, and she was there 
with her two-day-old brood of eighteen. 
Something, probably a fox, had disturbed 
the mother hen, and she had taken wing. 
Lantern in hand, the minister hurried into 
the yard with his dog. The nest was empty. 
Young as they were, the little guineas 
(half wild things that they are) had broken 
for cover and had displayed great agility. 
They had scattered widely. Here the keen- 
scented bird dog proved her value, trailing 
out seventeen of the eighteen in the brood. 
As the minister returned to the house, little 


with great force, fastening her strong talons 
in my cap and making away with what she 
supposed was my scalp. 

“The bird made straight away across the 
river, tearing at my cap with her strong 
beak. When nearly across the river she 
wheeled and upon seeing me still in the tree 
uttered a loud shriek and dived at me again. 
I had now reached a limb and was able to 
offer defense, so that I did not worry much. 

“Below me in an open space was the early 
morning market. A group of people were in a 
specially spirited wrangle over a basket of 
vegetables fresh from the gardens. As the 
hawk came directly over the street, she re- 
leased my cap and made a swoop at me. The 
cap glided down through space, landing 
squarely upon the basket of vegetables. I 
was so interested in seeing what was going 
to become of my cap that I almost forgot to 
defend myself, and so sustained slight scalp 
wounds. There was sudden silence among 
the wranglers below. First, every eye was 
turned toward the cap, and then twenty or 
more brown faces were looking into the open 
heavens above. Seeing nothing but the blue 
vault, the crowd dispersed as if a lighted 
bomb had landed in their midst! 

“The basket of vegetables was abandoned, 
protected only by the cap which had come 
down from the gods. Though always ready 
to explain every phenomenon, in some way 
or other, no Chinaman that day was able to 
explain to the satisfaction of his brethren 
how a foreign devil’s headgear dropped into 
a busy market place fromtheheavensabove.”’ 


THE FIRST GRAPEFRUIT 
i the Middle States, writes a correspond- 
ent, citrus fruits used to be much less 
commonly used than at present. We tasted 
our first grapefruit in 1907 when the young 





Historic Calendar for October 
Verses by Arthur Guiterman—Drawings by L. F. Grant 





October 12, 1492. 
Columbus Discovers America 
Columbus from his high-pooped caravel 
Beheld the longed-for land through 
morning’s vapors. 
Since everybody knows the date so 
well, 
It’s never on examination papers. 





October 28, 1886. 
Statue of Liberty Dedicated 


Above the harbor, bright with flags 


unfurled, 


Proud Liberty in bronze, divine, 


immortal, 


Displayed her kindling torch to all the 


world, 


A pledge to all who pass the Na- 


tion’s portal. 


guineas in a basket, he heard the staccato 
“pot-rack, pot-rack” of the hen from an 
adjoining field. The mother bird had not 
coldly deserted her brood at the approach 
of danger; rather, she had flown off through 
the dark to lure away the marauding fox 
or dog and was now calling her young to her. 

Out in the chicken house was a Plymouth 
Rock hen sitting on eggs that were soon to 
hatch. Sarah, as the hen had been named, 
was a pet and very docile. The minister and 
his wife took Sarah off her eggs, placed her 
in a large box in the parsonage kitchen and 
drop the squirming guineas to her one 
by one. Sarah took the brood gladly, and the 
guineas were soon safely stowed under her 
capacious wings. An incubator was started, 
and Sarah’s eggs were placed in that. 

The minister, going to bed late, had 
counted on an extra nap the next morning. 
But there was no morning nap. Before ‘‘sun- 
up,” as they say in the country, there came 
such a din from the kitchen that he could not 
sleep. The commotion was started by the 
mother bird, for at the first touch of coming 
light she had set up a persistent “‘pot-rack, 
pot-rack, pot-rack.” In this she was joined 
by a guinea rooster, her spouse. 

The din in the kitchen? Well, that was 
Sarah and her adopted brood. The little 
guineas had heard the mother call and even 
in the semidark had emerged from their 
shelter under the Plymouth Rock. They had 
been chilled when brought in the night be- 
fore and were dull of mind. But now they 
were warm and lively. They would be duped 
no longer. They wanted mother. 

On reaching the kitchen, the dominie 
found the whole seventeen standing in 
a circle round the almost frantic Sarah. 
Each little brown-and-black guinea stood 
stiffly erect, head in air, shrilling out an 
answering call to the mother and father 
birds. Sarah clucked and clucked. The little 
ones ignored her overtures. Such a tumult 
it was, for even a two-day guinea chick has 
leather lungs. What is more, the two old 
guineas had heard their cry. Now they were 
in the yard, just outside the kitchen door. 

The sun was now rising, and the minister 
gathered up the seventeen and turned them 
out into the yard. What a reunion that was! 
Sarah? Well, the parson took the eggs out 
of the incubator and proffered them to 
Sarah. She took them gladly. 

After his experience with the guineas, the 
minister has a kindly feeling toward the 
lower creatures. In filial and paternal love, 
all creation are kinfolk. 

[MISCELLANY CONTINUED ON PAGE 640] 


October 8, 1871. 
Great Chicago Fire 
They used to blame Madame O'Leary's 


cow, 
Who kicked the lamp that set Chi- 
cago blazing; 
They're calling her a_benefactress 
now— 
The city as rebuilt is so amazing. 





October 16, 1815. 
Napoleon at St. Helena 
A lonely island knew his setting sun. 
Away from court and camp and 
war's arena, 
A British vessel brought Napoleon 
To end his days on distant St. 
Helena. 
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E are always inclined to love those 

whom we can pity a little. Those 
whom we must admire it is not quite so 
easy to love. 


A YounG GERMAN WoMAN named Thea 
Rasche is ambitious to fly her airplane 
across the Atlantic. Her name is not auspi- 
cious,—if you pronounce it as most Ameri- 
cans will,—but if she has a bit of luck along 
with her skill as a pilot she may turn out not 
to be so rash as she sounds. 


ONE OF THE Most Famous EPITAPHS is 
that which appears on the tomb of a great 
dramatic contemporary of Shakespeare, and 
which has always been read ‘‘O rare Ben 
Jonson.’’ Mr. Christopher Morley, the 
American essayist and novelist, has excited 
the literary world by suggesting that the 
inscription is really in Latin and should 
read “‘Orare Ben Jonson'’—‘‘Pray for Ben 
Jonson.”’ Antiquarians and Latinists are 
deep in a discussion no less entertaining 
because it can hardly come to any sure 
conclusion. 


In Spite of the omnipresence of the auto- 
mobile, the horse still has an economic excuse 
for existence. Wherever there are ‘short 
hauls” and frequent stops, it pays to use 
horseflesh instead of gasoline. It costs six 
cents a minute to keep a big auto truck 
on the streets of New York, and only two 
cents a. minute to use a two-horse team that 
will draw nearly the same weight of freight. 
The milk companies of the same city have 
found that it costs $102,000 less a year to 
deliver $1,000,000 worth of milk in one- 
horse wagons than by automobile trucks. 
And with the continually increasing con- 
gestion of motor traffic Dobbin’s economic 
advantage promises to increase rather than 
diminish. 


GIRLS AND BOYSIN COLLEGE 


HERE is an interesting article in one of 

the current magazines, by a Professor 
De Voto, who has had some years’ experience 
in teaching both boys and girls in a co-educa- 
tional college. Beginning with a prejudice 
against the feminine scholar, as probably 
frivolous and lacking in a serious purpose 
in education, he has come to the exactly 
opposite conclusion, that the only hope of 
preserving the ideals of liberal education 
lies with the college girls. 

It is probable that Professor De Voto’s 
present conviction is extreme, just as his 
original prejudice was unjust. That there are 
young men capable of profiting intellectu- 
ally by a college education, and willing to do 
so, most teachers will agree. But the testi- 
mony of this convert to a belief in the serious 
interest of women in scholarship and culture 
is worth attending to. He upsets certain 
mossy traditions in the course of his article. 

One is the supposed contradiction between 
feminine attractiveness and intellectual am- 
bition. Another is the dogma that the 
female sex is inherently and unchangeably 
more conservative than the male. He admits 
that his brightest girls wear the latest and 
skimpiest fashions and are not above the 
use of cosmetics. They rarely display any 
of the shabbiness or the indifference to 


personal appearance that is commonly 
attributed to the scholar of either sex. But 
they do show a definite interest in widening 
their intellectual outlook, in acquiring genu- 
ine cultivation, in developing a real per- 
sonality. The boys, he says, are afraid of 
showing any predilection for such things. 
They look on college as a mere aid in training 
for a definite job in business or in one of the 
professions. They are inclined to despise the 
pursuit of culture and the capacity for 
abstract thought or esthetic appreciation 
as unmanly. They are “terrified” at the 
prospect of social or intellectual change, 
whereas the girls are curious concerning 
new ideas al always willing to examine 
them. 

If these things are so,—as we do not doubt 
they are,—they are among the effects of a 
mechanical, material, and commercial age, 
acting upon the plastic minds of our growing 
boys. Boys are inevitably more exposed to 
such influences than girls. For boys, more 
than girls, foresee the necessity of grappling 
with the kind of world they see around them, 
and feel the instinctive urge to adapt them- 
selves to its standards. It is not a world 
just now especially favorable to the pursuit 
of art or philosophy or intellectual culture. 
Through the Dark Ages, even more un- 
friendly to such studies, the inmates of the 
monasteries preserved the seeds of learning 
and the principles of thought. Professor 
De Voto seems to think that the young 
women who are now and in the coming 
years going to college are likely to perform 
a somewhat similar service for mankind. 
Are their brothers willing that they shall 
have all the credit? 


TEN YEARS OF COMMUNISM 


THs month marks the tenth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 
For ten years a Communist state, founded 
on the closet philosophy of Karl Marx, 
has persisted in Europe, and it seems firmly 
enough established to last certainly for some 
years to come. What has the world learned— 
and what have the Russians learned—from 
this decade of experience with so daring an 
experiment in government? 

For one thing, that Communism is in 
fact what it is in theory, a dictatorship. 
It is the negation of individual or political 
liberty. It is paternalism, benevolent toward 
the industrial worker, well disposed but 
inclined to be scornful and strict toward 
the agriculturist, severe to the point of 
cruelty toward the rest of society. It means 
the government of a small bureaucracy, 
representing, in theory at least, a minority 
of the people, and maintained by a kind of 
terrorism, of which a large army and an 
active secret police are the agents. That the 
real Communists are sincere and as a rule 
incorruptible seems to be true. They adhere 
to the doctrines of Marx and Lenine with 
a kind of religious fervor. The historic forms 
of religion, including Christianity, they deny 
and often persecute. Economic materialism 
is their god. Lenine they begin to revere 
as other religionists revere their saints and 
prophets. The “proletariat”? is a chosen 
people. The doctrine of Communism is to 
be spread abroad until the whole earth 
receives and glories in it. 

It is this fiery zeal, in the midst of a 
nation so politically indifferent and inex- 
perienced as Russia, that enables a militant 
minority to govern, and to govern without 
serious protest from anyone. But even so, 
Russia is far from being purely Communist 
in practice. The Bolshevik leaders have 
found it impossible to force their philosophy 
on the eighty million peasants. They have 
been obliged to permit these peasants to 
occupy their parcels of land as if they were 
their personal property and to treat their 
crops as if they too were property—in 
violation of all Communist rule. They have 
had to permit a considerable amount of 
private trading, and, though every obstacle 
is put in the private trader's way, he multi- 
plies and thrives after a fashion. In industry 
the Communist principle prevails, and the 
worker is better paid and far more privileged 
than he was before the war. But production 
is low for want of discipline and efficient 
management, and overhead expenses are 
high. So goods are rare and expensive, and 
living conditions for the people at large do 
not greatly improve. 


The missionary efforts of the Communists 
have not been successful. They anticipated 
ten years ago revolutions in Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary and Great Britain. None 
have occurred, and the world revolution 
which Lenine dreamed of and which Trotzky 
still preaches grows every year a more 
forlorn hope. As a result there is already 
evident a rift within the Communist party 
between the section that still wants the 
world revolution pushed to the front as 
the policy of the soviet republic and the 
section—now in power—that is inclined to 
devote its energies to the local problems of 
Russia itself. If the first section wins, there 
is imminent danger of further war and 
bloodshed in eastern Europe and in Asia. 
If the second group maintains its authority, 
Russia will drift more and more toward a 
purely national =< semi-Communist 
state in an anti-Communist world. 

Will the present soviet government re- 
main indefinitely in power? No one dares 
predict. Politically it is strong enough to do 
so, so long as it does not interfere too much 
with the still individualistic peasantry. Its 
fate will be determined by economic forces. 
If it is able to maintain tolerable conditions 
of life in Russia, it will keep its authority. 
If it breaks down industrially, or if it is 
driven to exorbitant taxation to keep the 
government-owned industries in operation, 
it can hardly survive. In any event it seems 
bound to move slowly but surely toward a 
compromise with the rest of the world. As 
a political experiment pure Communism is 
already discredited. As a desperate attempt 
to destroy variety among mankind, to 
replace the individual man, the citizen, 
with collective man, the standardized unit 
of a monotonous race, it will still bear 
watching. 


FOUR GRAMS OF RADIUM 


Aft months ago a rich man died in New 
York and left $250,000 to one of the 
hospitals in that city. How do you suppose 
the trustees spent a part of that great sum? 
They bought four grams of radium—a sev- 
enth of one ounce—not as much as would 
make half a teaspoonful! This wonderful 
substance is to be used in the treatment of 
cancers and other malignant growths, in 
surgery, and in the relief of diseases that 
are actually incurable. Probably no other 
hospital in the country owns as much as four 
grams of radium; most of them own none, 
and most of those institutions that use it 
have to borrow the tiny amounts that pro- 
duce such extraordinary results. 

Four million dollars a pound! That indi- 
cates the rarity of this singular element, 
which is so beneficent in the hands of the 
physician, and which has supplied the key, 
so geologists believe, to the riddle of the 
cosmic process. Each gram of the four in the 
New York hospital is continually discharg- 
ing 213,000 billion particles of radium ema- 
nation every second, yet so tremendous 
is the energy locked up in this white powder 
that it will continue its invisible bombard- 
ment for more than two thousand years 
before it has exhausted itself. And then what 
is left will be hardly distinguishable from 
what we know as lead! 


LIMPING JUSTICE 


MERICANS can take one obvious 
lesson from the lamentable Sacco- 
Vanzetti case; and we hope—not too san- 
guinely—that they will take it. Our judicial 
procedure—or at least the judicial procedure 
of Massachusetts, which does not differ 
essentially from that of most other states— 
has proved itself intolerably slow, dilatory, 
and super-technical. It is, as Governor 
Fuller declared, inexcusable that seven years 
should have elapsed between the crime and 
the final disposition of the case. It was not 
alone the almost inexhaustible opportunity 
for appeal and for discussion of technical 
legal points that caused the delay, but 
the traditional sluggishness of the courts in 
hearing and acting on the arguments of 
counsel. Those seven years of procrastination 
made it possible for the political associates 
of the convicted men to carry on a long and 
skillful propaganda all over the world, which 
was directed to confusing the issues that were 
at stake and arousing anti-social and anti- 
. American feeling all over the world. They 





were so successful that it was possible fo, 
so well-informed a newspaper as the Giornale 
di Italia to speak of the crime for which 
Sacco and Vanzetti were finally executed as 
a “political” crime. Other foreign critics of 
the Massachusetts courts, who knew better 
than to make that mistake, did assert that 
the seven years’ delay cast doubt on the 
justice of the verdict and was in itself q 
punishment so lingering that execution at 
the end of that time was cruelty. 

Whether or not we believe with Governor 
Fuller and his distinguished advisers that 
these men were fairly tried and justly sen. 
tenced, it must be admitted that our Ameri- 
can methods of judicial procedure come 
limping out of the affair. Quite apart from 
the unscrupulous propaganda that has be. 
deviled the case, it has made a bad impres. 
sion among our neighbors. Justice, inclined 
to be leaden-footed everywhere, is chroni- 
cally and extravagantly so in the United 
States. Are we too indifferent or too incom- 
petent to put our courts in order? The task 
would be a difficult one no doubt, but 
it would be well worth the undertaking, 
Massachusetts, through its legislature, has 
already reformed its own procedure so that 
a lapse of seven years between crime and 
execution is no longer possible. Whether 
it has gone far enough is still a question. 
Justice, to be respected, must be reasonably 
swift as well as humanly sure. ‘ 


WHO ARE AMERICANS? 


UST what kind of people are the Ameri- 
cans? How many wf them are descendants 
of the old Colonial and Revolutionary stock? 
How many of them are of those breeds of 
northern and western Europe that furnished 
the early settlers of our territory? Is the 
eres: pr rs of the nation changing as the 
result of immigration and of the greater 
fertility of the immigrants recently arrived? 
These are questions in which everyone 
is interested, and concerning which many 
people have disturbing apprehensions. The 
census figures do not answer them satisfac- 
torily. At least they do not answer them 
without some effort at interpretation. That 
effort the Census Bureau is making, how- 
ever, and it has set some eminent scholars 
at work studying the figures and the facts 
behind the figures, with a view to finding 
out just who, genealogically speaking, we 
Americans are. 

Two interesting monographs have been 
published, one by Mr. William S. Rossiter 
and one by Prof. Niles Carpenter. Together 
they give us some interesting conclusions 
poe dtm the composition of the American 
people; and the conclusions are more com- 
forting than some of us, taking counsel. of 
our own fears, have entertained. Out of the 
approximately 106,000,000 people who were 
counted by the census-takers in 1920, it 
appears that something over 47,000,000 
are of the “‘old stock,’’ which goes back to 
the eighteenth century. This part of the 
population, though increasing more slowly 
than it did a century ago, still has plenty of 
vitality, more indeed than the immigrant 
stock of a later date. Its death rate is lower, 
and the proportional increase of the newer 
Americans is therefore not so great as their 
higher birth rate would indicate. ; 

More than 10,000,000 of course are ne- 
groes. That leaves for the white stock foreign 
born or descended from immigrants since 
1800 about 49,000,000, not far from the 
number of those whose ancestors were in 
this country when the Constitution was 
adopted. Of these millions, 13,000,000 are 
foreign born, and 22,000,000 are the children 
of foreign-born parents. It is impossible to 
make more than a shrewd guess at the racial 
composition of this group, but it is probable 
that 8,000,000 are of English, Scotch, or 
Welsh blood, that 10,000,000 or more are 
of Irish descent, another 10,000,000—and 
probably more—are of Scandinavian, 
French, Italian and Jewish blood. The num- 
ber of those who trace back to the east of 
Europe is perhaps 7,000,000 or 8,000,000. 

The United States is clearly a composite 
nation, but, if these estimates are correct, 
two thirds of the white population, or there- 
abouts, is of the blood of the four peoples 
of the British Isles, and almost nine tenths 
of it traces to ancestors who lived within 
three hundred miles of the shores of the 
North Sea. 
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THIS B 


A Monthly Side 


AN ILL-CONSIDERED AIR RACE 


N? good was done to aviation by the air 
race to Hawaii—unless it proves of 
service as a terrible example. Prizes amount- 
ing to some thirty-five thousand dollars had 
been offered by Mr. James D. Dole of Hono- 
lulu for a transoceanic ‘‘air derby,”’ as it was 
called. Sixteen air craft entered, and eight 
finally started. Two crashed in starting. Two 
were early obliged to turn back, two reached 
Hawaii in safety, and two were lost at sea 
and never heard from. The same fate over- 
took still another plane that left the Oakland 
Flying Field to search for the missing planes. 
In all the race cost ten lives; three of the en- 
trants were killed by crashing to the ground 
while they were preparing for the race. 
Among the victims was one woman, Miss 
Mildred Doran, a Michigan school-teacher 
who was a passenger on one of the competing 
air craft. The race was won by the ‘‘Wool- 
arco,” piloted by Arthur Goebel, and the 
second prize went to the Aloha, of which 
Martin Jensen was pilot. It is to be hoped 
that no more prizes of this kind will be of- 
fered until flying is on a firmer basis, or until 
some authority is constituted to prevent ill- 
equipped and unsuitable planes from flying. 
So large a sum of money is a great tempta- 
tion to “stunt”’ flyers with inadequate equip- 
ment; most of the planes entered in the Dole 
race were land planes, quite unfitted to make 
an oceanic flight. No one should be permitted 
to undertake so perilous an exploit except in 
a true sea plane and with the engine and the 
body of the plane carefully inspected and 
found to be in good order. The risks of oceanic 
flying are sufficiently great even under the 
best of conditions. 


WHAT OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION? 


THE internal warfare that has agitated the 
Kuomintang, or Cantonese revolutionary 
party, over the question of Communism, has 
brought the movement, which once seemed 
so promising, to a pretty complete check. 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, who was the com- 
mander in chief of the revolutionary army, 
has found it advisable to resign his command 
and retire from all active service, following 
the collapse of his campaign against Shan- 
tung. He himself blames the Japanese for his 
failure, for Japan poured a good many troops 
into Shantung (nominally to protect Japa- 
nese property in that peninsula) and istpodte 
stiffen the resistance of the Northern leaders 
to Chiang’s advance. Moreover, Chiang’s 
quarrels with the more radical wing of his 
party had made him impossible as the chief 
of a reunited party, even after the Russian 
advisers of the radicals had been dismissed in 
accordance with his demand. There is a good 
chance that the divided Kuomintang may 
now close up its ranks with General Feng, the 
so-called ‘‘Christian general,” as its military 
head, but meanwhile all Cantonese troops 
have had to retire south of the Yangtse, 
which is now the boundary between the ter- 
ritories controlled by the revolutionists and 
those that are still governed by the re- 
actionary militarists of the North. China 
may fall with some permanence into two 
halves, divided by the great river Yangtse. 


POLITICS IN IRELAND 

[RISH politics were turned upside down by 

the sudden decision of Mr. de Valera and 
his associates in the Irish Republican party 
to take the seats in the Dail Eireann to 
which they had been elected. Hitherto they 
have stood for election, but have declined to 
sit in the Dail, because they would not take 
the prescribed oath of loyalty to King 
George. Their appearance on the floor put 
the government of the Free State, of which 
President Cosgrave is the head, in immedi- 
ate peril, for the Labor party in the Dail was 
already opposed to Cosgrave, and the union 
of its votes with those of the De Valera 
party seemed pretty sure to turn Cosgrave 
out of office. When the test vote came the 
present government just pulled through. The 
vote was a tie, but the Speaker threw his 
casting vote for the government. The bal- 
ance of parties was so even, however, that 
President Cosgrave shortly afterward dis- 
solved the Dail and called for a new 
election. 






TWO REMARKABLE MEN 


E record the death of two famous 

Americans, Gen. Leonard Wood and 
Judge Elbert Gary. General Wood had a 
distinguished military career, beginning 
with the command of the Rough Riders of 
the Spanish War; but his greatest services 
were rendered as an administrator, first in 
Cuba and later in the Philippines. Just, firm, 
kindly, and exceedingly competent, he was 
of the race of great colonial governors of 
which Lord Cromer, long administrator of 
Egypt, is the type. Americans, Cubans, and 
Filipinos all have reason to mourn his death 
and respect his memory. Judge Gary was a 
great industrial leader. He directed the or- 
ganization and the management of the 
United States Steel Corporation for many 
years, and that remarkable institution is a 
monument to his unusual abilities. 


RIOTING COMMUNISTS 


HE Communists of Europe and South 

America have continued their violent 
protests against the execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti for the murder of two men at 
South Braintree, Mass. The most serious 
forms of disorder occurred in France. In 
Paris there was real fighting. Several people 
were killed and hundreds injured, including 
121 policemen. The mob of Communists 
incidentally destroyed property worth some- 
thing like four million francs; they broke 
into a great many shops and cafés, smash- 
ing glass and crockery, and looting whatever 
articles of value they could lay their hands 
on, There were less serious affairs of the 
same sort in Lyons, Nancy, and Geneva. The 
Humanité, the chief Communist newspaper, 
printed articles urging the workers to break 
up the parade of the American Legion, which 
held its convention in Paris in September, in 
recognition of the tenth anniversary of the 
entry of the United States into the World 
War, and called on the people of France to 
boycott all American goods, It is the purpose 
of the Communists to misrepresent this case 
to the world, and then to make it the basis 
of widespread attacks on the social order, a 
purpose which they pursue with great per- 
severance and rather clever propaganda. 


A FRIENDLY TREATY 


HOSE ancient enemies France and Ger- 

many are among the first of European 
countries to make a breach in the high- 
tariff walls which make profitable commerce 
on the Continent far less easy than it was 
before the war. The two nations have re- 
cently concluded a treaty by the terms of 
which each country offers the other more 
favorable tariff conditions. Fortunately, the 
chief products which the two countries wish 
to export are not competitive. France has 
wines, iron, porcelains, silks, textiles, soaps, 
and perfumes to exchange for the chemicals, 
coal, dyes, and machinery which Germany 
wants to sell. The spirit with which the nego- 
tiations were carried on, however, was exceed- 
ingly friendly, and the feeling is expressed 
in Paris and Berlin that the new treaty 
will have an even greater effect in improving 
the relations between the two nations than 
the famous Locarno agreement had. 


CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE 


T Lausanne, Switzerland, during the 
month of August, the World Conference 

on Faith and Order, which is searching for 
some firm ground for coéperation between 
the various branches of the Christian 
Church, pursued its labors. The Roman 
Catholic Church was not represented, but 
Protestant denominations of every variety 
sent delegates, and prelates of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church also attended. The con- 
ference after long and earnest discussion 
finally agreed on three reports, on the 
churches’ message to the world, the nature 
of the Church, and the Church’s common 
confession of faith. These reports, naturally 
contain only the fundamental points on 
which the various churches can stand to- 
gether, and do not affirm or deny any of the 
doctrines concerning which there is still 
disagreement among the separate commun- 
ions. The Eastern Chanel took the ground 
that it could not assent to any statement 





that did not recognize apostolic succession as 
essential to a valid ministry, but its repre- 
sentatives did not therefore withdraw from 
the conference. The meeting was only a first 
step in the direction of a greater unity of 
faith and order among the churches, but it 
accomplished more than many persons had 
thought possible. 


THE PRESIDENT AS A BIG CHIEF 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is doubtless 
sincere in intending to retire from his high 
office on March 4, 1929, but he will even 


.then remain the supreme chief of a people, 


for the Sioux Indians have adopted him, 
conferred upon him the name of Wamblee- 
Tokaha, or Leading Eagle, and made him 


Tue Youtu’s Companioy 


the big chieftain of their tribe. The Sioux g 

among the most virile and warlike of all the 
Indian tribes; they continued their resistan . 
to the white man longer than almost pe 
others of their people. ft was the Sioux wh 

fought the famous battle of the Little Big 
Horn against General Custer, whose fone 
they quite cut to pieces. They are noy 
friendly and live on the Pine Ridge and other 
reservations not far from the place where the 
President passed the summer months, The 
Black Hills were part of their original hunt. 
ing grounds. Incidentally the Sioux have g 
claim against the government for appropri 
ating a wide extent of land which they held 
to be theirs; the claim, it is said, amounts to 


$850,000,000. 


MISCELLANY 


THE BEST TRICK OF THE MONTH 
The Singing Glass 
THis is a very entertaining trick wth a 
fork and a glass of water. You hold the 
fork in your left hand and click the prongs of 
the fork with your right thumb and fore- 
finger. Then, when you reach your right 
hand forward and hold it above the glass, a 
singing sound comes from the water, and, as 
you raise your right hand slowly upward, 
the sound becomes prolonged and gradually 
dies a just as though you were drawing 
it from the glass. 

The trick depends upon an illusion of 
sound. The singing does not come from the 
glass. As you hold your right hand above 
the Dae the left hand gently presses the 
handle of the fork against the wooden table, 
and the sound comes from the fork. The 
action of your right hand, upon which all 
attention is centered, makes it appear as 
though the sound came from the glass, and 
the illusion is perfect. 


The dog that Jack London immortalized in “The 
Call of the Wild,” with his owner 


A FAMOUS DOG 


R. E. RYERSON YOUNG, an old 
friend and contributor to The Com- 
panion, writes to us: 

“T am glad to look into the face of ‘Buck: 
a Distinguished Actor,’ which you presented 
to us in your issue of June 16, and hope that 
he will have all the success that he deserves. 
But he and all pure-bred St. Bernards fall 
far short of the hero that Jack London por- 
trayed as Buck in ‘The Call of the Wild.’ 
Buck, as Mr. London himself acknowledged, 
was Jack of Egerton R. Young’s own dog- 
train, depicted in Mr. Young's book, ‘My 
Dogs in the Northland.’ Jack was a past- 
master as a sleigh dog. Though he is called a 
St. Bernard in ‘My Dogs,’ Jack was really 
a cross between a Great Dane father and a 
St. Bernard mother. He was a pure-black, 
short-haired giant, and his great pulling and 
fighting powers, his wonderful speed and 
endurance, came rather from his Danish 
ancestors, while he had the remarkable in- 
telligence, noble disposition, and the almost 
human watchful consideration of his master 
or charge that are characteristic of the finest 
of the St. Bernards. 

“When lecturing in Hamilton on his mis- 
sionary work amongst the Indians in the 
Hudson Bay district, Mr. Young told his 
hearers how much good dogs were needed in 
the mission work for the long winter jour- 
neys; and the late Senator Sanford of On- 
tario gave Mr. Young a big black pup, 
which grew to be Jack, certainly one of the 
greatest sleigh dogs that ever toiled for the 
good of man on this earth. 


“The account Mr. Young gave of Jack j 
‘My Dogs in the Northland’ fascinahi 
Jack London, and he elaborated the story to 
suit himself, calling his version ‘The Call of 
the Wild.’ London was like many other au- 
thors, ‘what he thought he might require he 
went and took,’ And so ‘the great black 
giant of a sleigh dog,’ which triumphed even 
over that wonderful race of ‘husky’ d 
that have laid mankind under such heavy 
obligation by their marvelous services in the 
cold northland, will forever have a place in 
the memory and imagination of mankind, 

‘Those who are interested in the historic 
Jack rather than the fictitious Buck will be 
9 to know that he was brought home to 

ntario when his master was recalled from 
the mission field. He was petted and honored, 
and his fame ‘was in all the churches,’ for he 
was exhibited upon many a missionary plat- 
form. He was a big and beautiful creature: 
he stood thirty-three inches at his fore 
shoulder and weighed over two hundred 
pounds, and his conduct even in ‘the house 
of God’ was that of the best of his human 
companions. But with Jack in the shafts of 
my dog sleigh I feared not a race with the 
fastest horses along the road; once in a two- 
mile run I beat a noted race horse. 

“Jack died just fifty years ago, and his 
body lies buried at the foot of a noble maple 
tree on the old homestead farm, near 
Trenton, Ontario. The picture is from a 
photograph taken long ago; it shows Jack 
seated sedately beside his master, the Rev. 
Egerton R. Young.” 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


1. What two Romans fought for the 
mastery of the world in the battle of 
Actium? 

2. What is the Decalogue? 

3. Where does the former German Em- 
peror now live? 

4. What does the expression vice versa 


mean? 

5. What and where is the Rand? 

6. How many men who had first served as 
Vice President of the United States subse- 
quently became President? 

7. Who first flew across the English 
Channel? 

8. Who said, “The American people like 
to be humbugged”’? 

9. What well-known singer of comic 
songs was knighted by King George V? 

10. What is a “‘muley” cow? 

11. When was the first transcontinenta! 
railway completed? 

12. Give the two succeeding lines to 

“Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease." 

13. What does the expression ‘‘open se:- 
ame”’ mean? 

14. What is a riding light? 

15. What was the only s 
Achilles—according to the 
could be wounded? 

16. Who wrote ‘‘Main Street’’? 

17. What is the present name of the cits 
that used to be called St. Petersburg? 

18. What is a “‘jingo’’? 

19. Who wrote (a) “The Virginian’? ()) 
“The Virginians’? 

20. Which is the larger in area, Canada or 
the United States (excluding Alaska)? 

21. Which is the ‘Pine Tree’’ state? 

22. What was the first land Columbus 
saw when he reached the New World? F 

23. Four men have had the full rank otf 
Admiral in the United States Navy. How 
many of them can you name? 

24. Is a bad egg heavier or lighter than a 
good egg? ; 

25. What are the differences between 
butterflies and moths? 

(Answers to these questions are on page 642) 
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TOES Wy es 


ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s Catalogue 
always offers lower than market prices—it al- 
ways brings you the largest possible savings. But your 
Ward’s Catalogue offers you more than a saving in price. 


When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you order 
from Ward’s, you are certain of the greatest possible 
value at the price. You are sure of a heaping measure of 
quality—you are sure of a full dollar’s worth of value for 


every dollar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp 
quality, to make a low price. We 
do not put cheap inner soles in a 
shoe to take ten cents off the 
price. We do not save in the 
weight of an automobile tire to 
meet low prices made on inferior 
tires. We try to sell only honest, 
reliable merchandise,—the kind 
of goods that will stand your in- 
spection and use. 

It is easy to make low prices. 
It is easy to lower a price five 
cents or a quarter—by cutting 
quality! It takes vast resources 
and skill to maintain quality 
and quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars In Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s 
Low Prices 
Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue 


brings you a saving made pos- 
sible by buying in the largest 


Kansas City 


possible quantities—and paying 
cash. Cash always buys cheap- 
est. Goods bought by the dozen 
cost less than goods bought one 
at a time. We buy by the car 
load, by the train load and pay 
cash to secure low prices for you. 
Ward’s savings are therefore real 
savings. Ward’s maintains qual- 
ity and secures low prices for 
you through the vast buying 
power of eight million customers. 


Use Your Catalogue . . . Save 
on Everything You Buy 


You may as well have the satis- 
faction of knowing that every- 
thing you buy will prove to be 
of reliable quality. You may as 
well get a heaping measure of 
value for every dollar you spend. 
And you too may as well save 
on the price of every article you 
buy. So use your Catalogue. 
Take full advantage of the sav- 
ings and the satisfaction that 
may just as well be yours. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


ontgomer 


St. Paul 








ards CPolicy has been. 


QUALITY fint— 
then LOW PRICE 





Your orders 
are shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one of 
our seven big stores is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
Your goods go to you quicker. Itis 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfac- 
tory to send all your orders to Ward's. 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


vy Ward &Co, 


Baltimore 









Fort Worth 
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PEGGY STEWART DAY 


O most Americans October 19 is merely 

a day upon the calendar, void of any 
particular historic or patriotic associations, 
but every good Marylander knows it as 
“Peggy Stewart Day,” the anniversary of 
one of the significant events in the period of 
unrest and exasperation which preceded the 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

Though less picturesque than the Boston 
Tea Party, the event in question, which had 
similar causes and similar results, illustrates 
quite as well the earnest, uncompromising 
temper of the time, and deserves to be more 
familiar to the boys and girls of America. 

There was a girl named Peggy Stewart, of 
course, the daughter of a wealthy merchant 
of Annapolis, but she is not the heroine of 
the day. That gets its name from a little 
fifty-ton brig which Anthony Stewart owned 
and called after his pretty daughter. This 
vessel, just over from England, dropped 
anchor off Annapolis one day in October, 
1774, loaded with a miscellaneous cargo, 
which included a considerable number of 
chests of tea. 

Stewart, who, though not precisely un- 
patriotic, was thrifty and not disposed to 
lose his venture, promptly paid the tax on 
this tea and prepared to unload it. 

Then Annapolis rose up in wrath. The 
memory of the Boston Tea Party was fresh 
in the minds of its people, who were deter- 
mined not to be behind their northern 
brothers in making forcible protest against 
the hateful tax on tea. Armed men filled the 
streets, declaring that the tea should never 
be landed, and threatening to set fire to the 
Peggy Stewart or even to the house of its 
owner if he persisted in his determination to 
bring the cargo ashore. 

For several days the excitement grew, 
urged forward especially by Doctor Warfield, 

in ardent patriot, one of whose family was 
not long ago governor of Maryland. Then 
the Committee of Safety in the person of its 
president, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was 
called in. The patriot leaders, the ship 
owner and the harbor-master met in counsel 
on the shore of the Severn, almost precisely 
where the Naval Academy now stands, while 
the angry townspeople waited about in im- 
patient groups, ready to settletheaffair them- 
selves, if this consultation came to nothing. 

At length Anthony Stewart became con- 
vinced of the danger in which he stood, and 
the serious character of the public sentiment 
he was defying. Accompanied by two citizens 
of the town, he was rowed out to the Peggy 
Stewart, while all Annapolis, gathered on the 
shore, watched and waited and wondered 
what was to occur. Theold merchant boarded 
his little brig, went down into her cabin and 
deliberately set fire to the craft. Nothing 
but the ship’s papers and instruments was 
saved. The Peggy Stewart with all her cargo 
burned to the water’s edge, amid the cheers 
of the exultant crowd upon the shore. It may 
be unnecessary to add that no more ship- 
ments 0: tea were made to the capital of 
Maryland. 

This episode, it is interesting to note, has 
been made the subject of a series of mural 
paintings in the Court House at Baltimore, 
by an artist, Mr. C. Y. Turner, who is himself 

i native of Maryland. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE SWANS 


HE destruction of a large number of 

wild birds or animals by strictly natural 
causes always arrests the attention of nat- 
uralists because of the light it throws on the 
animals of the past. Many chapters of pre- 
historic history are bound up in the great 
natural buae deposits of La Brea at Los 
Angeles, the Conrad Fissure of Arkansas, 
the Big Bone Lick of Kentucky and the 
celebrated Agate Fossil Quarry of Nebraska. 

We know that many calamities to wild 
creatures have occurred and left no per- 
manent testimony on the bosom of Mother 
Earth. One case of that kind once occurred 
at Niagara Falls, and it involved a great 
flock of rare and beautiful whistling swans. 

It was on March 14, 1908, writes Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, that a flock of several 
hundred migrating whistling swans on their 
journey north settled down to rest on the 
smooth, lakelike expanse of the wide Niag- 
ara River, above the rapids. The calm seren- 
ity of the river must have lulled them into 
a state of complete confidence. 





A SWAYING SHRINE 


NE of the most curious of sacred shrines 

is that to which the pilgrims of Burmah 
resort among the Kelasa Hills. It is a pagoda- 
like structure built on the top of a great 
boulder, or ‘rocking stone,’’ which is 
delicately balanced on the top of a great 
ledge of rock. When such a stone is found in 
the northern United States it is usually ex- 
plained as a glacial boulder left in its pre- 
carious perch by the retreating ice in which 
it had been embedded. But: so far as we 
know there has never been any glacial period 
so near the equator as Burmah; though in 


some far distant time it may have been cold 
enough among the lofty hills to encourage 
the formation of local glaciers. Whatever the 
origin of this natural curiosity, it is a source 
of great wonder to the Burmans, who have 
expressed their sense of its strangeness by 
making it one of their holy places. The nes 
is in a difficult and almost inaccessible part 
of the country, but thousands of pilgrims 
visit it every year. It is so delicately poised 
that it can be swayed to and fro by a push 
of the hand, but its balance is so perfect that 
it returns at once to its place. 





The next day, before the birds were 
aware of their danger, they drifted down 
into the break of the rapids, and found them- 
selves being swept forward at a great speed. 
The unhappy swans quickly lost all contro! 
of their movements. The swift rush and 
heaving roughness of the water prevented 
them from rising on the wing to save them- 
selves. They were swept on, struggling 
vainly in the rising waves, through that two 
miles of boiling rapids, quickly approached 
the falls, and plunged over the brink en 


masse. 

It was shortly before noon of a foggy day 
that a man on the “‘ice bridge” reaching 
from shore to shore a short distance below 
the foot of the cataract, heard the loud cries 
of swans in distress. Looking toward the foot 
of the falls he saw that the little intervening 
space of open water was almost covered with 
wounded, struggling and dying birds. 

The wrecked and battered flock drifted 
down to the edge of the ice bridge, where 
they were crushed by the cakes of ice that 
came over the falls and were carried on 
downward. 

All kinds of efforts were made to save 
those swans alive and to recover those that 
were dead; but nearly all of the humane at- 
tempts that were made were spent in vain. 
The plunge over the cataract into floating 
ice and deep water was too much for the 
poor creatures. It was estimated that at 
least one hundred swans went over the falls 
and perished. The only one that survived 
and recovered was one that was taken to the 
Buffalo Zoédlogical Garden and kept there. 

On Sunday, March 22, twelve more swans 
came over the falls, three of which were so 
fortunate as to take wing, rise out of the 
gorge, and fly back over the falls to the 
upper river. 


AN OLD PRAYER STILL GOOD 


HERE is an interesting old prayer in verse, 
which-dates from the eighteenth cen- 
tury at least. It is of English origin, but its 
author is unknown. It is as appropriate to- 
day as when it was written, as a petition for 
divine help in living a happy, healthy, and 
useful life here on earth. 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, and also some- 
thing to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense 
enough to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep 
the good and pure in sight, 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled but finds a 
way to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bound, that does 
not whimper, whine or sigh. 

Don't let me worry over much about the fussy 
thing called I. 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give me the 
grace to see a joke, 

To get some happiness out of life and pasg it 
on to other folk. 


PLAIN FARE 
VARI ETY is the spice of life; but there are 


those who care only for plain fare, un- 
spiced. Thomas Geering, in “Our Sussex 
Parish,” tells of an old country doctor of a 
century and more ago, one of whose oddities 
was his passion for that stodgy but popular 
British dish, beefsteak pudding. He would 
have nothing else for dinner in his house; 
no side dishes, no extras, no desserts; just 
beefsteak pudding. His butcher's account in 
an old ledger yet preserved ran thus, ‘‘To 
one pound and a half of beef, no bone,” 
three hundred and sixty-five days in 
succession! 
We may doubt if there is a case of devo- 
tion to any American dish to equal this; but 


—— es, 


the native New Englander sometimes pines 
for his home food 'mid pleasure and palaces 
on either side of the Atlantic. 

“Talk about their wonderful French 
cookery,” said an American millionaire 
scornfully, on his first trip abroad, ‘when 
all Paris can’t produce a huckleb@rry pie!" 
And there is a tale of two visitors to Del- 
monico’s famous restaurant in its prime of 
whom one was equally unappreciative. A 

ay son had proudly invited his old 

an father from the country to dine in 
style; but when the old gentleman gave an 
order for a “salt-fish dinner with all the 
fixin’s,”” the waiter shru his shoulders 
and spread apologetic palms. 

“Oh, well, ne’ mind,” said the guest, after 
a pause of amazement, “‘let’s have corned 
beef instead. Any kind o’ biled dinner 
suits me.” 

But when he found he could not have 
that either, he rose from his place. “A 
hundred kinds o’ kickshaws and no biled 
dinner!” he exclaimed, with fire in his eye, 
“Son, take me somewheres else, where they 
know how to feed real men!” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Octavius Cesar (later called Augustus) and 
Marcus Antonius. 2. The Ten Commandments. 3. 
At Doorn, in the Netherlands. 4. Conversely; the con- 
ditions or relations being the opposite of what they 
previously were. 5. It is a district in British South 
Africa (formerly the Transvaal Republic) famous for 
its poomacten of gold. 6. Nine—John Adams, Thomas 

efferson, Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, Millard 

Iimore, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. Arthur, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge. 7. Louis Blériot in 
1909. 8. Phineas T. Barnum. 9. Sir Harry Lauder, 
10. One without horns. 11. May 10, 1869. 12. ‘“‘And 
my fingers wandered idly, Over the noisy keys."’ 13. 
It was the password that enabled Ali Baba to enter 
the cave of the Forty Thieves (‘Arabian Nights"). 
14. A white light visible from all sides, shown by ves- 
sels at anchor. 15. The heel. 16. Sinclair Lewis. 17. 
Leningrad. 18. One who is aggressively and _bellig- 
erently patriotic, often beyond reason. 19. (a) Owen 
Wister. (b) William M. Thackeray. 20. Canada. 21. 
Maine. 22. One of the Bahamas, now called Watling 
Island. 23. David _G. Farragut, David D. Porter, 
George Dewey, William S. Sims. 24. Lighter; it will 
float when a good egg sinks. 25. Butterflies fly by 
day; moths by night, or at least in the twilight. 
Butterflies have club-shaped antenne; moths have 
not. Moths are in general stouter than butterflies and 
have a smaller wing-spread. 


THE, BEST MOTION PICTURES 


OTION-PICTURE themes seem to 
move in cycles. A few months ago every 
producer was making ‘‘Westerns,"” and the 
noble-hearted cowboy was the omnipresent 
hero of the films. Lately the remaking of a 
weak or indolent or even cowardly young 
fellow into a manly and attractive person- 
ality is the task on which the directors are 
expending their energies. You will find sev- 
eral such pictures in this list, together with 
a few others to give a little much-needed 
variety. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Seventh Heaven—William Fox 

The romance of two young people who climbed, 
through courage and faith, out of the gutters of Paris 
to the stars. Charles Farrell, Janet Gaynor 


Nevada—Paramount 

Zane Grey's story of a man whose flouting of the 
law gave way to a reverence for it that withstood 
severest test. Gary Cooper 


Soft Cushi ‘Par t 
A whimsical farce after the manner of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights,” with Douglas MacLean 


His Dog—Pathé-DeMille 

Friendless and shiftless, he found his redemption 
and contentment in the devotion of a lost and maimed 
dumb animal. Joseph Schildkraut 


Smile, Brother, Smile—First National i 
A colorless personality is remade and sources of 

unsuspected energy uncovered in a lad by a girl's 

sympathy. Jack Mulhall, Dorothy Mackail 


For the Love of Mike—First National 

Three old bachelors adopt a baby who grows up to 
become a source of mingled sorrow, joy, and amuse- 
ment. Ben Lyon, Ford Sterling, George Sidney, Hugl: 
Cameron 


The Patent Leather Kid—First National , 

Neither love nor his country’s n of him availed 
to penetrate the shell of an East Side boy’s egotism, 
but when his buddy fell in No Man’s Land the slacker 
died within him and a patriot was born. Richard 
Barthelmess, Molly O'Day 


The Coward—F. B. O. 

A weakling gains the mastery over self and splen- 
didly proves that sometimes the highest courage lies 
in refusing to fight. Warner Baxter, Sharon Lynn 


Judgment of the Hills—F. B. O. 

Though he returned with the A.E.F. a hero, the 
enemy within remained unconquered until the disil- 
lusionment in the eyes ef the small brother who wor- 
shipped him shamed him into manhood, Frankie 
Darro, Orville Caldwell, Virginia Valli 
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Here’s Your Chance to Earn a Share of 


$2,000.00 in Cash! 


TO BE DIVIDED EQUALLY AMONG COMPANION WORKERS 





A Unique Contest 
in which 
Everyone Wins 











You'll Find It Easy To Win 


Every Companion subscriber who, between October 1, 1927 and 
January 1, 1928, sends us at least FIVE new yearly subscriptions 
for The Youth's Companion will receive not only a Premium for 
each subscription (see following pages), but in addition will also 
share in the Equal Division of Two Thousand Dollars in Cash. 


One Share will be awarded for each five subscriptions you send in 
—for example: five subscriptions brings. you one share, ten sub- 
scriptions will entitle you to two shares, and so on. Here is a contest 
in which everyone wins. Just send five or more subscriptions and you 
are assured of your proportionate share of the Big Cash Division. 
How the Money Will Be Divided 


As each new subscription is received you will be sent a Winner’s Certificate, in addi- 
tion to your regular Premium. Keep these certificates until the close of the contest, 
when they are to be mailed to us to claim your share of the Big Money Division. 
No award will be made unless the certificates are returned to us. Send only even 






groups of five certificates, — as 5, 10, or 15, etc. These should be mailed after January 1, 
oa 1928, but not later than January 20, 1928. We will divide the sum of $2,000.00 so that 
an equal amount will be awarded for each group of five certificates, and send you as 
Rica many shares as your certificates represent. 
A\ 2 : == ee 
eS See SS SS 


Come 








How To Start 


Success Pointers 





@ Read the descriptions of the 
premiums shown on the follow- 
ing pages and select’ the articles 
you wish to win. 


@ Make up a list of the families 
= think would enjoy The 
outh’s Companion. 


@ When you go out to call upon 
these people take along your 
Youth’s Companion to show and 
point out the stories and features 
that will interest the prospective 








A SPECIAL OFFER TO MAKE 


You may promise each new subscriber who, before 
January 1, 1928, pays you $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Youth’s Companion, that he will receive 
not only the twelve monthly numbers of 1928, but in 
addition he will also receive two extra numbers — a 
total of fourteen numbers for the price of twelve. 


the household. Tell how much 
The Companion is enjoyed at 
your home. 

@ Show that the 12 book-length 
novels and four serial stories 
coming in The Youth’s Compan- 
ion during 1928 are alone equal 
to sixteen $2.00 books. The sub- 
scriber receives all this, and a 
wealth of other entertaining fea- 
tures — all for only $2.00. 











@ Point out that a year of The 





subscriber. 


@ Ask each possible subscriber if he has seen 
The Youth’s Companion in its NEW AND EN- 
LARGED FORM (show your copy). 


@ Explain that The Youth’s Companion in 1928 
will contain 12 book-length stories, each complete 
in one number, 4 thrilling, gripping serials, 75 
short stories, 25 special articles, with all the 
familiar departments such as Y. C. Lab, G. Y.C., 
miscellany, editorial, children’s page, etc., 
greatly enlarged and improved. 


@ Say that while The Companion is published 
for young people, it will interest every member of 





Collect $2.00 for each subscription 
and send it promptly to us with sub- 
scriber’s full name and address plain- 
ly written. Tell us which Premium 
you want, include the extra money if 
offer calls for any, and the Premium 
will be sent to you at once. 











Conditions 
Applying To All Our Offers 


1 These Premium Offers are open to any Companion sub- 
scriber or to any member of a subscriber’s houschold. 


2 A Premium is your pay for sending us a NEW yearly 
subscription with the subscription money. By ‘“‘new” 
we mean a subscription that places The Youth’s Companion 
in a home where it has not been taken during the past year. 


3 Please do not ask us to send a Premium for a subscrip- 

tion that is merely a continuation or renewal of a sub- 
scription now on our books, since an order of this kind does 
not increase the number of our subscribers. 


4 The subscription price of The Youth’s Companion is 
now $ a year in the United States, its possessions, 
or Canada. Price to foreign countries $2.50 per year. 


4 Premiums should be selected when sending your orders 
for new subscriptions. 


Premiums will not be given to news dealers, publishers 
or agents, nor to libraries or clubs. 


7 In the case of Gift Subscriptions be sure to send the 
name and address of giver as well as of subscriber. 


Premiums sent to Canada are subject to duty and must 
be sent at subscriber's risk. Or, we suggest the selection 
of Cash Premiums. 


Youth’s Companion makes the 
finest kind of a Christmas or birthday gift. 
@ You may promise that a beautiful Christmas 
card in three colors, bearing giver’s name, will be 
sent free to the subscriber, if requested when order- 
ing. This ‘‘gift’’ idea should help you get many 
subscriptions during the holiday season. 


q@ If a person is not interested at first, leave the 
matter so that you may call again later — The 

panion, in most cases, will sell itself. Most 
important of all, don’t get discouraged if you fail 
to get an order in the first few places. Keep right 
on. Perseverance always wins in the end. 





IF MONEY IS PREFERRED instead 
of Merchandise Premium, we will pay 
you a Cash Premium of FIFTY 
CENTS for each new subscription 
you send us. Collect $2.00, keep 50 cents 
cash premium, and send us $1.50. 
These subscriptions will also count 
toward the $2,000.00 Division. 











All Orders for New Subscriptions and Premiums Must be Addressed to Premium Department 


The Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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You can earn any premium in this list without extra money, by sending one or more additional subscriptions. Write for terms. 
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Leatherette Windbreaker 


The Leatherette Windbreaker will 
be gore to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and $1.50 extra. See Premium 
Conditions. Or, the Windbreaker 
will be sold for $3.50. Include 
postage for a 2-lb. package. 


Here is something every boy will 
want, because he can put on this 
smart windbreaker and laugh at cold 
and chilly breezes. Furthermore, it 
is patterned after the jackets worn 
by many famous aviators. A hand- 
some jacket of tan rubberized wind- 
proof and waterproof flannel, light 
and comfortable, and surprisingly 
warm for its weight. Corduroy lined 
tailored cuffs, corduroy trimmed 
collar, wide elastic knit waistband, 
two handsome pockets with button 
for flap effect. Made in sizes 6 to 14. 
In ordering be sure to specify size 
wanted. 











Companion Name-on Knife 


The Knife will be given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription and 25 cents extra. See 
Premium Conditions. Or, the Knife will 
be sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


Blades and springs of stainless steel which 
takes and holds sharp edge and will not 
rust. Nickel silver bolsters and brass lining 
Ivory white celluloid handle with name of 
owner engraved free. Print plainly name 
desired (limit, sixteen letters). 


Hunting Knife 


The Hunting Knife and Sheath will be 
given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new yearly subscription and 75 
cents extra. See Premium Conditions. 
Or, sold for $2.25, postpaid. 


High grade hunting knife with 44-inch 
blade, made of finest cutlery steel, carefully 
tempered and tested. Right shape for stick- 
ing, skinning, and cleaning. Handle is 
laminated leather. Sheath included 





OUR OFFER 


The Electric Train 
Outfit will be given to 
any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new 
yearly subscription 
and $3.25 extra. 
Premium Conditions. 
Or, the Train Outfit 
will be sold for $5.75. 
Include tage for a 
6-Ib. pac e. 











Transformer 


The successful operation of any 
electric train depends on the trans- 
former. This Ives Transformer is 
designed for use with alternating 
current of 110 volts, only. Has 
seven speeds, delivering from 5 
to 13 volts. When ordered wi 
the Ives Electric Train outfit the 
Transformer will be included for 
only $2.75 extra. Include postage 
for a 4-lb. package. 






“THE GREAT DIVIDE EXPRESS”’ 


Ives Electric Train 


with Track Equipment 


Here she comes! Down the main line at full 
speed. You can almost SEE the engineer lean- 
ing out of his cab window, eyes alert for 
Thrills — sport — excitement — FUN! Oh, boy!! 
what you get with this Ives Electric Train. The outfit con- 
sists of locomotive with headli 
8 pieces of curved O-gauge tra 


nger signals. 
hat’s 


t, a chair car, parlor car, 
, terminal clip, instruction 


and wires. ¢ locomotive is the New Haven type, 


with sturdy motor built to give years of service. Operates 
on storage battery or with transformer on house current 
(see below). 


Extra Track with Crossover 


The Extra Track Outfit given for one new 
ay subscription and $1.00 extra. Or, the 
rack Outfit will be sold for $2.50. Include 
postage for a 3-lb. package. 
By addition of extra track equipment to the track 
which comes with the Ives Electric Train described 
above, you may extend your railway system as 
shown by the diagram. e extra equipment con- 
sists of 4 curved track sections, 4 straight track sec- 
tions and one crossover, all O-gauge; together with 
10 track plates, and connecting pins. Enlarging 
the trackage increases the fun tremendously, for it 
gives opportunity for longer runs and greater speed. 


















3 Freight Cars 


The Freight Car Set will be 
given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra. 
Or, the Outfit will be sold for 
$1.25 postpaid. 

No railway system is complete 
without freight cars. These are of 
steel, handsomely colored. Three 
in the set. 

























‘The Skates 
that Grow with 
the Feet’’ 














A New Idea!—‘‘Adjusto”’ Extension Skates 





Riven to an 
subscriber for 


15 cents extra 





One Pair of Skates will be 
Companion 


yearly subscription and 
ditions. Or, sold for $1.25. 


one new 


See con- : 
unusual manufacturing econ 








. been 
— caaiainee highest grade steel is used for the keen-edged runners 
models — one for boys and one for girls. Spec 
This 350-Shot 


Automatic Re- 


peater is built 
on the same 
lines as the 
rifles that 
hunters and 
crack marks- 
men prefer. 













An entirely new principle in skate making is employed in these 
skates. A clever device controlled by a single screw establishes the 
position of each heel and toe plate, making it possible to adjust 
the length — or size — of the skate to an 
pair of Adjusto skates will last a boy or girl for several years. By 
iomies the cost of these skates has 


size shoe. Thus one 


kept remarkably low for such excellent quality. Only the 


in two 
ify model wanted. 


Daisy Air Rifle 


The Air Rifle will be given to an 
scriber for one new yearly subscr 
extra. See Premium Conditions. 
sold for $2.25, postpaid. 


Of course, you would like to be a crack shot, to have all 
the boys look up to you as an expert in handling a rifle. 
You can do this by regular practice with a Daisy — it will 
give you a sure eye and a steady hand for target shooting, 
for hunting, and in fact will develop you for all the games 
you play. Ask your Dad; he'll 


Companion sub- 
tion and 75 cents 
, the Rifle will be 


tell you how 

much fun you 

can have with 
a Daisy and how 
much you'll learn. 





The Daisy is built on the same lines 
as the rifles that hunters and crack marks- 
men prefer. It is a straight-shooter, sturdily built, 
long lasting, handsomely finished. A 350-shot 
repeater with lever action, nickel-plated metal 
parts, and walnut finished stock. The Daisy is a 
real boy's gun — the kind that will give you the 
best training and the best fun 





You Can Start a Rifle Club 


Get a friend to subscribe and you receive rifle 
(see offer above). Then the friend can do as 
you a so on. Soon the club will be 
completely equipped with rifies. 




















long. 


A Splendid Scout Knife for Boys 


This Knife will be ga to any 
Companion subscri for one 
new yearly subscription and 25 
cents extra. See Premium Condi- 
tions. Or, the Knife will be sold 
for $1.50, postpaid. 


A fine knife for the Boy Scout. It be- 
comes in turn a Jack Knife, Screw 
Driver, Leather Punch, Can Cpener, 
Tack Lifter, Cap Lifter. Has best 
English crucible steel blades, stag- 
horn handle, nickel-silver bolsters, 
name plate and shackle, brass lining. 
Great for camping trips and hikes. 


French Compound Microscope 


The Microscope will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 
$2.35 extra. Or, the M 
$4.50, postpaid. 

This Microsco; 


has three powerful lenses which may 
be used indivi 


ually or in combination. Their combined 
power is 70 times. It is designed for the examination 
of minute objects, especially for student's work. The 
instrument is brass, 6 inches high, finely lacquered, 
and has an eye-piece in a sliding tube 414 inches ; 
The condensing mirror beneath the stage il- 
luminates transparent objects on the slides. 

The instrument is in a polished hardwood box, 
and furnished with one prepared object, two glass 
slips and one pair brass forceps. We also include a 
booklet giving complete information on the proper 
use of the microscope. 





icroscope will be sold for 








Eastman HawkeyeCamera 


The Hawkeye Camera will be given to any 
Companion su ber for one new yearly 
subscription and 40c extra. See Premium 
Conditions. Or, the Camera will be sold for 
$1.25, postpaid. 


The Hawkeye is one of Eastman’s most 
popular models and is designed especially 
for young people. Requires no focusing or esti- 
mating of distance. Has carefully tested lens and 
reliable shutter always ready for snapshots. Entire 
camera is made of metal, covered with seal grain 
imitation leather and is practically indestructible 
Takes pictures 24% x 34% inches. Negatives are of 
quality that yield good enlargements. 


‘‘ Kodakery’’ Magazine Included 


A coupon entitling the receiver to one year’s sub- 
scription to Kodakery, a magazine for amateur 
photographers, will be included free with every 
camera. You will find this monthly magazine a 
great help in making unusual and interesting 
pictures. 





























Each new subscription you secure counts twice—for a Premium, and toward the Big Money Division. 





See page 643. 
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fim BIG GIANT” 


(Trade Mark Registered) ° 


A Real Steam Engine for Red-Blooded Boys 


Getting up steam is only a matter of minutes with this powerful “Big Giant” — 


\ the most famous toy steam engine ever made. Thousands of boys, now grown men, 
Whistle have got their first real engineering thrill from one of these splendid performers. 
ae Vale — Here is the latest model, with all the fine features of the earlier ones and a lot of new 


things to make it the finest engine of its type you could possibly find. With it you 
can run all sorts of toy machinery and enjoy hours and hours of the best kind of 


Glass ae fun, with never a thought for the weather. 
pro Cylinder 
. a oo seme Made Exclusively for Companion Subscribers 










Balance 
Wheel 
se 


TS Renter pease sancti selene 





Every boy gets a “kick” out of mechanical 
work and engineering. And so he thrills to the 
power and speed of this dandy ‘“‘ Big Giant”’ 
engine. As it is manufactured exclusively for 
readers of The Youth’s Companion, the “ Big 
Giant ”’ can be obtained only from us, but we 
have made it very easy for you to secure it. 


What a lot of fun you can have with it! 
Power from the engine can be transmitted 
to your machine shop, mill, or mechanical 
model by means of an attached pulley wheel, 
using a cord for a belt. Get right after this to- 
day — don’t be satisfied until you have se- 
cured a “Big Giant.” 


DESCRIPTIO e The illustration does not show the full size of the engine. It 


stands eleven inches high. It is an improvement over all 
former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. Can be run full 
speed continuously for five hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam 
whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount of water in 
the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most power- 
ful steam engine for toy machinery now on the market. In addition to the many features de- 
scribed, the following important improvements have been made: The boiler is now made of 
heavy, polished brass; solid brass connections for the water gauge; brass whistle base and cast 
= connection. The engine is finely finished, and one of the most popular articles offered 
or boys. 


It’s Yours for One New Subscription 


and 35 cents additional 


With all the splendid features coming in The Greater Youth’s Companion at 
the low price of $2 a year, you will find it easy to secure a new subscription. 
Send the address to us with subscription money and 35c extra, and we will present 
you with the Big Giant Steam Engine. Read Premium Conditions. Or, the Engine 
will be sold for $2.75. 

IMPORTANT: When sending in your order (premium or purchase) be sure to include the 
postage for the engine. Ask your postmaster how much postage will be required for a 3-lb. 
package. 





3-PIECE MACHINE SHOP, OR BUZZ SAW 


You can have great sport with the “ Big Giant” and 
the complete toy machine shop which we will supply 
for a small amount additional. The shop consists of 
a toy buzz saw and grindstone, pulley equipped, 
and mounted on handsomely japanned metal bases, 
together with a mounted strip of shafting carrying 


pulley wheels to connect the two machines with 
engine power. 

The Complete 3-Piece Machine Shop will be 
sent to anyone sending only 75 cents addi- 
tional when ordering the “Big Giant’ En- 
gine, or, the Buzz Saw alone will be sent for 
25 cents additional, postpaid. 


























Rotor Engine 


The Rotor will be given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription and $2.75 extra. Or, the 
Rotor will be sold for $6.50 postpaid. 


Besides being a wonderful toy, the Vacuum 
Rotor is a scientific marvel. Although the 
use of atmospheric pressure for power has 
long been the dream of scientists, the Rotor 
is the first practical toy machine made for 
harnessing this pressure. Does not use steam 
or gasoline. Its power is produced simply by 
air when acted upon by a tiny flame from a 
small alcohol burner. Xx powerful engine for 
toy machinery. Size, 94 in. by 6% in. One of 
the most interesting scientific toys that we 
have ever offered. 


Electrically Heated Steam Engine 


The Engine will be given to any Companion subscriber 
for ome new yearly subscription and $3.00 extra. See 
Premium Conditions. Or, the Engine will be sold for $6.25 
postpaid. 


One of the new features of this remarkable engine is that it is 
heated by electricity. Just attach it to the nearest electric light 
plug and in a few minutes it will get up enough steam to run 
your toys. No fuel necessary and no possibility of 
fire or explosion. Other features are: Reversing lever 
by which engine can be run either forward or back- 
ward with equal speed, brass whistle, and water 
gauge with brass connections. Has finely nickeled 
brass boiler mounted on iron base, and is trimmed 
throughout in gray, red, and nickel. Six-foot 
electric cord with two-piece plug included. Works on 
110-volt lighting fixtures. Size, 944 by 6 inches 









P Runs Under Its 
IN ‘‘Ice King’? Model Ice Boat 
Perfect ‘ The Model Ice Boat will be given to any Com- Weeden Steam Tractor 
Racing panion subscriber for one new yearly subscrip- : 
Model tion and $2.50 extra. See Premium Conditions. The Steam Tractor will be given to any Com- 


\ Or, the Ice Boat will be sold for $5.25 postpaid. panion subscriber for one new yearly subscrip- 


tion and $2.75 extra. See Premium Conditions. 


Here is the newest and fastest boat on the market Or, the Tractor will be sold for $6.00 postpaid. 


Goes like the wind on pond, lake, or river. It is an 
\ exact copy of a big racing ice boat, corresponding in 
every detail, and so perfectly balanced that it 
will stand up under heavy winds. Designed by 
the builder for his son, and now first offered to 
other boys by The Youth's Companion. Get all 
the boys in your crowd to win one, and you can 
have great times racing your Ice Boats. A sport 
comparable only to sail boat racing and even 
more fun. 


Here is a most fascinating toy, a powerful Tractor 
which is run by steam and moves under its own power 
The front wheels may be turned at any angle to run 
straight or in a circle. Has 2'4-inch balance wheel 
which pulls drive wheel with chain. Fly wheel is 
fitted with grooved pulley for stationary work, made 
possible by removing the chain. Polished brass boiler, 
nickel-plated trimmings, gun-metal finish, water 
gauge, and steam whistle. Three-burner alcohol 
stove supplies heat to the boiler. A perfect model of 
the big tractors used in the wheat fields of the West 
Length 7" in., stands ©!4 in. high 


Description: White cloth sails, cast iron shoes, 
steering rudder, strongly constructed masts and 
frame. Color of frame, red. Height 25 inches, 
length 24% inches. 























Suggesting The Youth’s Companion as the Best Christmas Present is sure to bring you many subscriptions. 
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Compound 
Microscope 


KOPTOR 


Bows and girls, fathers and mothers will all 
be delighted with this new scientific wonder 
outfit, the Koptor. It builds ten different 
optical instruments and provides eighteen 
lens combinations. A manual of instructions 
gives simple directions so that anyone can 
build and operate a telescope, compound 
microscope, simple microscope, photometer, 
forger’s ghost, camera, kaleidoscope, magni- 
fying glass, quizzing glass, and telekaleido- 
scope. - 

With these various instruments you can 
locate distant objects, study the habits of 
birds and animals, learn how a fly walks on 
the ceiling, look at crystals of salt and notice 
the distinctive forms of each, compare the 
strength of your reading light with a candle, 
copy handwriting, and dozeris of other inter- 
esting things. The thrill of putting together a 
scientific toy — and the satisfaction of learn- 
ing from your own observation are yours 
when you build with Koptor. Find out about 
these fascinating facts yourself and then 
invite your friends to see what wonders you 
have discovered 





Telescope 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We are fortunate in being able to offer The 
Koptor Outfit complete to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new subscription and 
75 cents extra. Or, sold for $5.00 postpaid. 








Chemcraft Outfits 


Chemcraft Outfit No. 1 will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra. Or, the 
Outfit will be sold for $1.15 postpaid. 


Chemcraft Outfit No. 2 will 
be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription and 65 cents 
extra. , the Outfit will be 
sold for $2.25. Include postage 
for a 3-lb. package. 


Here are two wonderful sets which 
will teach you how to do all kinds 
of chemical experiments and also 
many weird and puzzling tricks of 
chemical magic. Set No. | con- 
tains two measuring spoons, i 
glass mixer, three test tubes, and 
chemicals for performing 75 exper- 
iments. Each experiment may be 


repeated many times with the material furnished 
Complete instructions included. Set No. 2 contains 
everything in Set | and enough additional apparatus 
ind chemicals for 150 different experiments 










Chemcraft 
No. 2 


Fascinating Lincoln Logs 
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Lincoln Logs, Set No. 1, will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 20 cents 
extra. See Conditions. Or, sold for $1.10 postpaid. 


Lincoln Logs, Set No. 2, will 
be given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 
and 70 cents extra. Or, sold for 

$2.25 postpaid. 


With Lincoln Logs you can build 
literal reproductions of the first 
American buildings and all sorts 
of unique structures. Logs are ot 
hardwood seasoned and stained a 
“weathered brown."’ Design book 
included with both sets shows you 
how to build such interesting 
structures as Lincoln's Log 
Cabin, Valley Forge, Forest 
Ranger's House, etc. We offer 
Set No. 1 which contains 53 
Logs and Roof, and Set No. 
2 containing 110 Logs, Chim- 
ney and Roof 


postpaid. 


ru 
this set; why not earn one? 


these fine Erector sets. 


ERECTOR 


Bos Here’s the finest toy of its kind ever 
made. See what you can build with one of 
Contains real steel 
girders, just like those used for sky- 
scrapers and bridges — and many special 
parts designed to build derricks, steam 
shovels, trucks, aeroplanes, and hundreds 
of other models shown in the instruction 
book. And you'll have no end of fun 
inventing many new models of your own. 


Erector No. 1 Makes 278 Toys 


Erector No. 1 will be given to any Companion subscriber for one new 
yearly subscription and 15 cents extra. See Premium Conditions. Or 


Erector No. 1 will be sold for $1.15 postpaid. 


A good set to start with. Contains 104 parts and builds 278 models including 
crane, derrick, windmill, siege gun, hack saw, well driller, railroad signal, merry- 
complete manual of instructions introduces you to the fascinat- 


go-round, etc. 
ing sport of Erector building. 


Erector No. 4 Makes 500 Toys 


Erector No. 4 will be given to any Com 
mage ¢ subscription and $2.00 extra, or for 5 subscriptions. Or, Erector 
o. 4 will be sold for $5.00. Ask your postmaster how much postage to 


send for a 6-lb. package. 


The larger Erector set includes a powerful Electric Motor for operating the 
working models you build. Makes everything in Set No. 1 
tional models including traveling crane, draw bridge, elevator gear boxes, 


etc. Instruction manual shows how to build 500 different models. 


Super Erector, Set No. 7 


Erector No. 7 will be given to any Companion subscriber for 5 new 
yearly subscriptions and $2.50 ex 
Erector No. 7 will be sold for $10.00. Shipped by express or parcei 


post at receiver’s expense. Shipping weight 12 Ibs. 


With this set you can build all models in smaller sets and many larger toys such 
as steam shovel, road roller, cantilever bridge, etc., 533 different toys in all. A 
powerful Electric motor and 73-page manual included. Packed in wooden chest. 















nion subscriber for one new 


and many addi- 


tra, or for 10 subscriptions. Or, 










Wrist Watch 
For Men and Boys 


The Wrist Watch will be given 
to any Companion subscriber 
for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and $1.50 extra. See Pre- 
mium Conditions. Or, the 
watch will be sold for $3.50 
postpaid. 

Tip-Top is the smartest low- 
priced watch on the market. The 
thin octagon, dust proof case, 
highly polished, is set at a rakish 
angle that lets you tread time 
without twisting your arm. Yet 
Tip-Top is built for hard knocks 
and is a True Time Teller. If it 
cost ten times as much, it couldn't 
be more reliable. 


22-Caliber 
Remington Rifle 


The Rifle given for one new subscription 
and $3.50 extra, or for 7 subscriptions. 
Or, sold for $5.50, postpaid. 
For the boy who wants a li 
up-to-date gun. Single shot, made for .22 
or short R. F. cartridges. Has 20-inch Rem- 
ington steel round, tapered barrel. Walnut 
stock and fore-end, new design front, rear 
and tang peep sights. Barrel detachable. 
Remington standard quality in workmanship 
and finish. Length 
taken down, 20% in. Weight 3% Ibs. 


t, reliable, 
long 


34-in. over all. Length 


Practical ‘‘Master Printer’? Outfit 


The Master Printer Outfit will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 15 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions. Or, the Outfit will be sold for $1.15 


The boy or girl who likes to print will be overjoyed with this splendid 
beginner's set. With it you can make all kinds of interesting cards, signs, 
and notices. The Master Printer outfit contains a large supply of rubber 
type, three-line type form, a set of printing blocks, tweezers, ink pad, 

4 colored crayons, and blank cards. You can have loads of fun with 


Beautiful 
and 
Reliable 


extra. 


The young car 
‘*do things.” 


7% x 5% inches. Contains 
22 tools: all metal saw with 
set teeth, scroll saw, brace, 
gimlet bit, hammer, adjust- 
able plane, chisel, wire han- 
poe screw driver, awl, brad 
awl, 
driver, mitre box, metal try 
square, nail set, triangle, 
mallet, hand clamp or vise, 


plock and nail box. 






‘*Tommy Ticker’”’ 


The Tommy Ticker Pocket 
Watch will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for one 
new yearly subscription and 
40 cents extra. See Premium 
Conditions. Or, the Watch will 
be sold for $1.50 postpaid. 


A new open face watch for men 
and boys. Has silvered dial, 
recessed minute hand, and octa- 
gon case with engraved rim and 
back. Stem wind and set. A new 
movement with exceptionally fine 
adjustments, each movement 
timed and adjusted before leaving 
factory. Boys particularly like to 
carry this man-sized reliable watch 





“Falcon” Chest No. 3 is 19 x 


wood handle screw 


encil, 12-in. ruler, bench 


**Falcon”’ 


Tool Set No. 2 will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for one 
new yearly subscription and $1.00 

See Premium Conditions. 
Or, Set No. 2 will be sold for $3.00. 
Include postage for 6-lb. package. 


nter and cabinet maker will find that with these tools he can 
he two _“Falcon"’ tool chests we offer are exceptional values in 
really usable tools. Each outfit comes in a handsome lock-cornered chest, 
walnut stained with durable finish; handles and latching bolts brass plated. 
“Falcon” Chest No. 2 is 154% x 714 x 5 inches, and contains 14 tools: all metal 
saw with set teeth, hammer, ; 
brace, gimlet bit, wood handle 
screw driver, nail set, mallet, 
mitre box, try square, pencil, 
triangle, marking gauge, brad 
awl and ruler. 








Erector 
No. 4 





Scroll Saw 


Given to any Companion sub- 


scriber for one new yearly sub- 
scription and $3.25 extra, or for 7 
subscriptions. Or, sold for $6.00. 
Include postage for 10-lb. package. 


The American Scroll Saw has been 
especially designed for the young cabi- 
net maker. With it even the beginner 
can produce an absolutely square and 
straight cut, practically impossible 
with a hand saw. Saw has heavy iron 
base, standard, and drive wheel. Drive 
wheel is equip; with handle for 
hand operation and also has_ belt 
groove for motor operation. Saw blade 
is 5 inches long, of finest tempered 
steel. Will cut Wood, Bakelite, Alumi- 
mane Zinc, etc. We include extra 
blade. 


Tool Sets 


Tool Set No. 3 will be given to any 
Companion subscri for one 
new yearly subscription and $2.25 
extra. Or, Set No. 3 will be sold for 
$5.50. Include postage for 10-lb. 
package. 




















Showing prospective subscribers the GREATER Youth’s Companion will bring you many orders. 
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Learn to Play in 5 Minutes 
Be the Life of the Party with this Banjo-Uke 


What an important part music plays in the enjoyment of school 
and home life! Youcan enjoy the pleasure of leadership—the 
thrill of being wanted at all kinds of jolly gatherings—if you 
play this splendid Banjo-Uke. Very easy to learn. The fun- 
damentals can be mastered in five minutes. 
Don't envy other boys and girls who have musical instruments 
and can play them. Get this new and improved Banjo-Uke with 
polished maple rim and real skin head. You can play it 
whether you've ever had a music lesson or not. Our free 
course of instruction will teach you how to get real melody 
Our FREE as well as freakish jazz chords. . 
Instruction Book 
will quickly 
guide you 
along the “ cwones RN 
trail to S # A_o FB by» 
popularity #% 
= 
c 
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The free instruction 
course which is in- 
cluded with the 
Banjo-Uke_ shows 4@? ’ 
you first how to 
tune the instru- 
ment, how to place 
your fingers for 
three fundamental 
chords. After you 
have mastered 
these, it teaches other 
chords, and songs. Be- 
fore you realize it, you 
will be playing any song 
you hear. 








— And Easy to Own, Too ‘ \ 
The New Hawaiian Banjo-Uke and Instruction Course 
is given for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents 
extra, or for two subscriptions. Or, sold for $2.00. Me Dregeog: 2) 
Include postage for 2-lb. package. 
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New 
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Size 24” x 36” 


Home Pool Table 


The Junior Pool Table, size 24” x 36”, will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for one new Ban. subscription 
and $2.25 extra, or for five new subsc re Or, sold for 
$5.00. Expressed from Ludington, ich., at receiver's 
expense. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


A real pool table in junior size — three feet long by two feet 
wide. Just the thing to enjoy on rainy days and long winter 
evenings. The table is covered with excellent quality green felt, 
making a fast playing surface. May be set on any table, being 
provided with wide-based feet, covered with felt to prevent 
marring, which support the pool table at a height sufficient for 
the regulation proportioned pockets to clear the supporting 
table, even when full. Equipment includes a set of accurately 
turned balls, with cue ball, triangular rack, and two nicely 
balanced cues. A splendid outfit 


Games to Play 


A choice of any one of these Games will be given to 
any Companion subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents extra. Or, the Games 
will be sold for $1.15 each, postpaid. 

The unique indicating devices substituted for the 
customary spinner make these games unusually attrac- 
tive. Peter Pan — This delightful game takes you 
adventuring through Never-Never-Land. Tinker Bell, 
the fairy, tells you where to go by the tinkle of her bell. 
The player who is most favored by Tinker Bell wins. 
Captain Kidd’s Treasure — Two or more brave 
sea captains sail the seven seas in search of treasure. 
A remarkable lighthouse tells each captain where to go. 
After many adventures, the luckiest sailor finds the 
treasure. Radio Ramble — Players visit all the im- 
portant broadcasting stations in the United States, 
starting from WEAF. A “Receiving Set" with unique 
dial device directs each player. The first to complete the 
circuit wins. 










Biff-Bag 


The Biff-Bag_ will be 
given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new 
yearly subscription and 
35 cents extra. Or, the 
Biff-Bag will be sold 
for $1.50 postpaid. 


Throws a Beam 200 Feet 


Here’s your chance to 
learn the fascinating sport 
of biffing the Biff-Bag. It 
keeps boys and girls of all 


Eveready Focusing Flashlight 





Collegiate Football 


The Collegiate Football will be given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for one new subscription and only 
25 cents extra. See Premium Conditions. Or, sold for 
$1.40, postpaid. 


: Made of good quality genuine pebble-grained cowhide 
< leather. Regulation collegiate size. Strong rubber bladder, 
leather lace, and steel lacing needle are included. 








Athletic Shirt 


The Athletic Shirt — sizes 30 to 46 — will be 
given to any Companion subscriber for one 
mew yearly subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Or, the Athletic Shirt will be sold 
for er postpaid. Be sure to specify size 
wanted. 


Nothing can beat a good “sweat shirt” for 
giving comfort to the wearer on chilly days. 

qually popular with both boys arid girls for 
general sports and athletic wear, and also as a 
lounging garment. A necessary item in the 
wardrobe of every young person of “prep” or 
high school age. We offer a finely knitted 
garment, lined with soft fleece. Correctly 


fashioned, with elastic knit waistband and cuffs. 
Has the desirable crew neck. Attractive natural 
“camel's hair" color. A fine garment, coming in 
In ordering be sure to 


sizes 30 to 46, inclusive 
specify the size wanted. 


Mysto Magic Outfits 


Mysto Magic Outfit No. 1 will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and 15 cents extra. 
See Premium Conditions. Or, sold for 
$1.15, postpaid. 

Mysto Magic Outfit No. 5 will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for one 
new subscription and $1.25 extra. Or 
Mysto Magic Outfit No. 5 will be so! 
for $3.25, postpaid. 

A collection of tricks, sleight-of-hand, and 
illusions of world-famous magicians, with 
all necessary apparatus and full instructions. 
Material for genuinely mystifying enter- 


tainment. Outfits include large 2-color poster to advertise public performances. Mysto Magic 
No. I contains magic wand, multiplying billiard balls, disappearing coins, and many other 
startling stunts. Mysto Magic 
handkerchief cassette, and other paraphernalia. Also a booklet telling how to make and escape 
and splices used by famous mystifiers. 


No. 5 contains a greater assortment, including a drumhead tube, 





U-Save-A Dime Bank 


The U-Save-A Dime Bank will 
be given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra. , sold for 
$1.10, postpaid. 


This novel bank works like a 
cash register, registering 10 
cents and adding it to the total 
amount every time you put in a 
dime. Opens automatically when 
$10.00 has been registered. 
After money is removed, door 
closes, and you start again. 
Made of substantial metal and 
handsomely lithographed_ in 
color. Size 334” x 34”. Earn 
one of these banks and watch 
your savings grow. 











Carrie Joy 


The Doll That Brings 
Happiness to Any Girl 


This is Carrie Joy, the dearest little 
playmate in the world. She walks, 
talks, and sleeps just like a real baby. 
She is soft and cuddly, has real curly 
hair, pretty blue eyes, and a sweet 
winsome smile. She is fourteen inches 
tall and practically un- 
breakable. 


If you lay her down she 
closes her eyes at once as 
a good baby should, and 
she wakes up calling 
‘““MAMA" in a very 
natural voice. Hold her 
hand and she will walk 
with you. She wears an 
adorable lace-trimmed 
organdy dress, a bonnet 
to match, and cunning 
socks and slippers. From 
the moment you see her 




























ages strong and happy; it 
quickens the eye, strength- 
ens the muscles, increases 
the chest expansion, and 
develops the body grace- 
fully. The Biff-Bag comes 
complete with screws and 
cords, and can be set up in 
a few seconds. Bill Hodge 
of a up a record 
of 1000 ble punches in 

fteen minutes. Try 
it and see what you 
can do! 


The Eveready Flashlight will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 40 cents extra. 
Premium Conditions. Or, sold for $1.50, postpaid. 
Better, stronger, and more powerful is this Eveready Flashlight 
— the light of a thousand uses. Operated by two small dry 
batteries, its brilliant light can be shot in a dazzling beam a full 
200 feet. By turning the base of case the beam may be focused 
with ‘‘sun-spot” accuracy. Handsome black metal case with 
nickled trimmings. Safety switch prevents accidental lighting. 
Shock absorber prevents breaking of lamp. Light may be con- 
trolled by pressure, or made steady by locking switch: Octagon 
head prevents rolling when laid down. Silvered reflector. Ring 
on end to hang over peg or belt. The very finest flashlight 

that we have ever offered. 


you will love her! 








How to Win Her 


yearly subscription and 35 
cents extra. , the Doll 
will be sold for $1.75. Be 
sure to include postage for 
a 2 Ib. package. 





Carrie Joy will come to you 
in return for only one new 























Why not earn all your Christmas Gifts this year? The pages of this Premium Supplement are ideal for Easy Christmas Shopping. 
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60-inch Omar Pearls 


The Omar 60-in. Pearl Necklace will 
be given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new yearly subscription and 
85 cents extra. Or, the Necklace will 
be sold for $3.75, postpaid. 

Every woman who sees this lovely neck- 
lace of Omar Pearls feels the appeal of its 
beauty. Pearls are perfectly matched in 
color and size. Guaranteed washable and 
indestructible. A gift of lasting value 
Length, 60 inches 


Three Omar Necklaces 


Choice of 15-in. or 24-in. Omar Pearl, 
or 18-in. Crystal and Pearl Necklaces 
will be given to any mpanion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 60 cents extra. Or, any of the 
Necklaces sold for $3.00, postpaid. 


Pearl Necklaces 


A lovely quality of cream white Omar 
Pearls, finely graduated, washable, guar- 
anteed indestructible. Mounted with 
sterling silver safety clasp set with bril- 
liant. Encased in leatherette box lined 
with satin. Usually sold for at least $4.00. 
Choice of 15- or 24-inch length. 


Crystals and Pearls 


The latest vogue in choker beads is a 
combination of pearl and crystal. This 
unusually attractive string combines 
small, lustrous Omar Pearls with large, 
beautifully cut crystal beads — three 
crystal beads on each side of necklace and 
seven in the center. Clasp is sterling silver 
set with crystal. Length 18 inches 








Crystal and 
Pearl Necklace 


24-in. 

Omar 

Pearl 
Necklace 


Chime Bracelets 


The set of four Bracelets will be given 
to any Companion su 
new yearly subscription. Or, the 
Bracelets will be sold for $1.00 per set, 
postpai 


. 


The latest jewelry styles from Paris and 
New York show slender silver bracelets. 
They are called Chime Bracelets because 
of the pleasing sound they make when they 
strike together. This set consists of four 
narrow bands finished in platinum effect, 
and beautifully engraved. You will want 
one set for yourself, and one for your 
chum’s Christmas present. 


Birthstone Rings for Every Month 






Choice of any Birthstone Ring will be ASN They sa 
given to any Companion subscriber +e, y say 
for one new yearly subscription and a that wear- 
10 cents extra. See Premium Condi- ; ‘ ing your 
tions. Or, the Rings will be sold for Birthstone 


$1.25 each, postpaid. brings luck 
The charm of one's own birthstone is very 
real, and some say very lucky! These 
beautiful rings are sterling silver in plati- 
num effect, with fine quality imitation 
stones. See instructions below for determining 
size wanted. Be sure to specify stone desired 


jemeery Garnet July.. sis 

“ebruary Amethyst August... Sardonyx 
March Bloodstone September... . Sapphire 
April Diamond October...... . Opal 
May Emerald November....... Topaz 
June. . ..Agate December... . Turquoise 


Instructions for Ordering Rings 
A Size 234567 8910 


| RERRRERE 


Ring Illustrations Enlarged to Show Patterns 


Take a strip of paper exact length 
round the finger and lay upon the 
diagram, with one end at A. Figure 
nearest other end shows the size. 

















Initial or Emblem Ring 


Given for one new yearly sub- 
scription. Or, sold for $1.00, 
postpaid. Be sure to state 
emblem or initial wanted. 


Ladies’ or gentlemen's sterling 
silver ring, platinum effect, 
beautifully embossed. Mounted 
with fine imitation black Onyx, 
in the center of which we will 
mount either your initial or 
lodge emblem. When ordering, 
State size and choice of emblem 


Aquamarine Ring 


The Aquamarine Ring will 
be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription and 15 cents 
extra. Or, the Ring will be 
sold for $1.35, postpaid. 

An extraordinarily beautiful and 
popular ring. Made of sterling 
silver with pierced mounting 
in imitation platinum finish. 
Its loveliness is.accentuated by 
a dazzling imitation Aqua- 
marine. You must see this ring 
to appreciate its beauty. 


Jade Dinner Ring 


The Jade Dinner Ring will 
be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new 
yearly subscription and 30 
cents extra. » the Ring 
will be sold for $1.75, post- 
paid. 

Ladies’ sterling silver ring with 
mounting artistically pierced in 
filigree work platinum finish 
Mounted with large imitation 
Chinese Jade. A fashionable new 
style to be worn on any finger. 
Use size measure when ordering. 





Genuine 
Eversharp Pencil 


The Eversharp Pencil will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for one new yearly 
subscription. See Premium Conditions. Or, 
the Pencil will be sold for $1.00, postpaid. 


The Eversharp Pencil is always sharp — never 
sharpened. Carries enough lead for a quarter of 
a million words. Constructed with micrometer 
precision and of jeweler finish. Has silver- 
plated barrel and a handy eraser, under cover 
until needed. We offer No. 1 with built-in pocket 
clip for men and boys, or No. 2 with ring for 
women and girls. In ordering be sure that you 
state your choice of style desired. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


Set of three 
handkerchiefs 
given to any 
Companion 
subscriber for 
one new yearly 
subscription. 
Or, sold for 
$1.00, postpaid. 


We consider our- 
selves unusually 
fortunate in secur- 
ing for our sub- 
scribers these fine 
quality Irish linen 
handkerchiefs. 
Our offering in- 
cludes three Rend- 
kerchiefs, beauti- 
fully hand-em- 
broidered in colors 
on sheer linen, 
1500 count, with 
dainty one-eighth inch hemstitched borders. 
Assorted designs and colors. Attractive gift box 
included for 5 cents extra. 


French Atomizer 


The Atomizer given to any Companion sub- 
ber for one new yearly subscription and 
65 cents extra. See Premium Conditions. Or, 
sold for $2.00, 
postpaid. 
This French 
atomizer will 
make your per- 
fume and_ toilet 
waters go farther, 
and serve as a 
check against 
over-perfuming. 
Pale blue, satin 
finish Frénch 
glass, decorated 
with black and 
gay-color enam- 
els. Metal parts 
of lacquered 
brass. Tubing 
covered with 
silk, and rubber 
bulb enc!osed 
in a silk net. 
Height, 5 inches. 





White Gold Wrist Watch 


The Watch will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for 5 new yearly subscriptions 
and $3.00 extra. See Premium Conditions. 
Or, will be sold for $11.00, postpaid. 


This lovely girl’s wrist watch of rectangular 
shape is designed by master craftsmen and is 
exceptional in its beauty and reliability as a 
timekeeper. The case is of 14K white rolled 
gold, and is very tastefully engraved. The 
movement is of the lever type with six jewels, 
and is fully guaranteed. Stem set with pretty 
blue stone. mi of silk grosgrain ribbon. 
Gift box included. 


Neverbreak Fountain Pen No. 1 











Neverbreak Pen No. 2 


‘*Neverbreak”’ 


Fountain Pen 


The Neverbreak Fountain Pen will be given 
to any Companion su ber for one new 
yearly subscription. See Premium Condi- 
tions. Or, the Pen will be sold for $1.00, 
postpaid. 


This fountain pen is popecient 
Highly polished, nickele 


unbreakable. 
d and chased case. To 


fill, simply raise the lever, insert point in_ink- 
well, snap the lever down, and the pen is filled. 
Fitted with a solid 14K gold point tipped with 
hard iridium. We offer two styles — No. | with 
clip for men and boys; No. 2 with ring for women 
and girls. State choice. 

















Gordon Hosiery 


One pair of Gordon Hosiery will be given to 
any Companion subscri for one new 
yearly subscription and 20 cents extra. Or, 
the Stockings sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


A lustrous, long-wearing stocking combining 
pure thread silk with imported rayon to increase 
the veigt and resistance to wear. Very durable 
and well fitting. We offer a choice of the follow- 
ing new shades: Beige, Nude, Gunmetal, Black, 
Medium Gray, and White. These stockings are 
full-fashioned, silk to the top, with four-inch, 
ravel stop cuff. Lisle heels and toes for extra 
service. Sizes, 844 to 104%. 





Radium Dial 


Men’s Wrist Watch 


The Watch will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for five new yearly su ptions 
and $2.00 extra. Premium Conditions. 
Or, sold for $9.00, postpaid. 

Have the correct time in sight day or night with 
this luminous wrist watch. An unusually hand- 
some strap watch, equally suitable for man or 
boy. Sturdy and reliable. Has a guaranteed 
©jewel lever movement in a dull-finished solid 
nickel case of the popular cushion shape. Nu- 
merals and hands are radium-enamel covered, 
gleaming in the darkness. Fine leather strap 
with buckle. Gift box included. 




















Do you prefer Money rather than Merchandise Premiums? See Cash Offer on Page 643. 
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Electric Toaster 


The Electric Toaster will be 
given to any Companion sub- 
Scriber for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 55 cents extra. See 

mium Conditions. Or, the 
Toaster will be sold for $1.85 
postpaid. 











Toaster is attractively de- 
signed, nickel-plated, and 
polished, witi: ecbonized han- 
dles. Has attachment plug, 
6-ft. cord. Operates on 110- 
volt current. Substantially 
constructed, and will give 
entire satisfaction. Racks 
will accommodate any size 
slice. Bread browns evenly. 


Boudoir Lamp 


The Boudoir Lamp will be given to 
any Companion subscriber for one 
new yearly subscription and 85 
cents extra. Premium Condi- 
tions. Or, the Boudoir Lamp will be 
sold for $2.25, postpaid. 


any in harmony with the daint 
boudoir_is this beautiful lamp wit 
quaint Colonial Dame figure in porce- 
lain. The porcelain standard supports a 
brass lamp fixture. Shade is of silk, prettily 




















3-Piece Toilet Set 


The Toilet Set will be given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Or, the Set will be sold for $2.15, postpaid. 


Consists of beveled French glass hand mirror 4% inches in 
diameter, a ‘“‘Keepclean" hairbrush with solid, waterproof 
back, and good quality bristles, and a white celluloid comb. 
Brush and mirror are finely finished in ivory white. 










fashioned, and trimmed with gilt braid. 
Rose is the color motif of both lamp and 
shade, the gown of the figure being in rich 
tones, harmonizing with the soft tone of the 
translucent shade. Equipped with two-piece 
electric plug and a 5-ft. silk-covered cord. 


Tile Clock 


The Tile Clock will be 
given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new 
yearly subscription and 
$1.75 extra. Or, sold for 
$4.00, postpaid. 


This attractive Dutch clock is a 
most reliable timekeeper, and 
one that will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the kitchen or din- 
ing-room. Has dependable 8-day 
movement, with adjustable 
brass pendulum regulator and metal dial. Decorated in tile 
effect with a pretty Dutch windmill scene in blue. Measures seven 




















Bronze Finish Book Ends 


The Book Ends given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new yearly subscription and 25 cents extra. 
Or, Book Ends sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


These attractive book ends are cast in the shape of Spanish 
galleons. Made of metal with antique bronze finish. The 
bases are covered with brown felt. They are 4% inches high 
and 4 inches across the base. In perfect taste, and a most 
attractive ornament for any desk or table 








inches across. 


Individualized Stationery 


‘*NoSmok’’ Oven Broiler 
The Broiler will be given to any Com 







Table Cloth 
and Napkins 


The Table Cloth 
given to any Com- 
panion subscriber 
for one new sub- 
scription and $2.10 
extra. Or, Cloth 
sold for $4.15, post- 
paid. 


Six Napkins given 
to any Companion 
subscriber for one 
new subscription 
and $1.10 extra. 
Or, Six Napkins sold 
for $2.50 postpaid. 


Rosemary-Basco represents a new and secret process by which a 
permanent linenized finish 1s applied to cotton. ese Table Cloths 
and Napkins look, wear and hang like linen. They will not lint and 
will always keep their crisp linen-like appearance, regardless of 
repeated washings. Most economical for every-day use. The Table 
Cloth and Napkins come in an attractive ivy pattern and are 
hemmed ready for use. Cloth 72 in. by 72 in. Napkins 22 in. by 22 in. 


Military Brushes 

The Military Brushes will be 
given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 35 cents extra. Or, 
sold for $1.50, postpaid. 
A pair of fine military brushes is es- 
sential in the toilet equipment of 
every man, while boyish bobs are 
making them much desired by the 
young lady, as well. The brushes we 
offer are the well-known ‘‘Keep- 
clean” brand, full og’ style, with 
fine quality bristles. he brushes 
have solid backs, ebony finish, water- 
proof aluminum settings, and will 
absorb neither water nor oil. Our 
offer includes the very attractive 
Keratol case 


3-Piece Scissors Set 


The Scissors Set given to any Compan- 
ion subscriber for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. Or, the 
Set sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


Three pairs of finely nickeled, highly-pol- 
ished, imported scissors of varying sizes 
comprise this set, which will delight any 
woman. A set that should be in the sewing- 
room of every home. Each pair in a separate 
pocket of a well-made, plush-lined leather- 
ette case of attractive appearance, with 
nickeled snap lock. The scissors are of excel- 
lent quality, being forged from solid steel 
and having cutting edges which will retain 
their sharpness during extensive use. Sizes 
are 3%, 4!4 and 5 inches. 





nion subscriber 





The Stationery will be 
given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new 
yearly subscription and 
35 cents extra. See Pre- 
mium Conditions. Not 
for sale. 


Has your name and ad- 
dress in rich blue ink on 
every sheet of paper 
and every envelope, 
in Copperplate 
Gothic type. Made 
of fine textured, 
watermarked bond 
in the Unifold size 
so desirable for per- 
sonal use. Box con- 
tains 200 single 
sheets enve- 
lopes. A most popular 

premium for Christmas 
giving. Write plainly name and address desired. 



















Waterless Cooker 


The Cooker will be given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly anes and $1.50 
extra. See Premium Conditions. . Cooker sold 
for $4.25. Include postage for a 7-lb. package. 
Shipped from Manitowoc, Wis. 


Extensive laboratory tests 
have demonstrated that price- 
less vitamins and minerals, 
essential to the human sys- 
tem, are boiled or steamed out 
of food when cooked in any 
but the waterless way. Most 
fresh vegetables, fruits, and 
meats contain all the moisture 
required for cooking them per- 
fectly in the Improved Water- 
less Cooker. This 7-qt. cooker 
is of pure, hard aluminum, 
and in it can be cooked a 
whole meal at one time, over 
one burner, at one-third the 
fuel expenditure of ordinary 
par Mace Ag Requires no atten- 
tion during cooking. Odors do 
not escape and fill the house. 
Adaptable for use on gas, 
electric, wood, oil and coal 
ranges. A practical, efficient 
utensil which should be in the 
kitchen equipment of every 
modern housewife. 

















for one new yearly subscription and $1.50 extra. Or, 
Broiler sold for $3.95. Include ame for 4-Ib. package. 
Shipped from Larchmont, N. Y. 


A “NoSmok” Broiler in your oven is insurance against smoke 
annoyance, danger from fire, and loss or damage to foods. It 
consists of a heavy gauge, round aluminum, drip pan with grid 
and inverted cone which conducts all fat drippings into the 
lower reservoir beyond the reach of the flame where they can- 
not be overheated. This feature also prevents drippings from 
burning on, making the broiler very easy to clean. It may be 
used in any gas or electric oven and quickly pays for itself. 
Diameter 11 inches; height 34 inches. 








R & B Al Silverware 


Trade Mark 


In planning one’s table, nothing is so important as silver- 
ware. From it one’s guests instinctively gather an im- 
pression of the hostess’ taste and sense of fitness. The 
*‘Manor" Pattern offered is the newest in the high- 
grade R & BAI silverware. Each piece is of best nickel- 
silver, plated with pure silver guaranteed 25% heavier 
than standard. The distinctive Colonial lines, beautiful 
design, and soft gray finish are sure to please the most 
discriminating. 


R & B Tea Spoons 


Six Tea Spoons will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 25 
cents extra. Premium Conditions. Or, the 
Spoons will be sold for $1.50, postpaid. 


R & B Table Spoons 


Six Table Spoons given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly subscription and 90 
cents extra. See Premium Conditions. Or, the 
Spoons will be sold for $2.75, postpaid. 


R & B Table Knives 


Six Table Knives will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 
$1.50 extra. See Premium Conditions. Or, the 
Knives will be sold for $3.75, postpaid. 


R & B Table Forks 


Six Table Forks will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription and 90 
cents extra. See Premium Conditions. Or, the 
Forks will be sold for $2.75, postpaid. 


R & B Dessert Forks 


Six Dessert Forks will be given to any Companion 
subseriber for one new yearly subscription and 75 
cents extra. See Premium Conditions. Or, the 
Forks will be sold for $2.50, postpaid. 








Hot-Water Bottle 


Hot-Water Bottle given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new yearly subscription 
and 65 cents extra. Or, will be sold for $2.50, 
postpaid. 


The “Palco"’ Hot-Water Bottle is made of hard , 


sheet aluminum, and will stay hot for twelve 
hours. The “‘Palco"’ bottle is practically inde- 
structible. It never leaks. Cannot be punctured by 
careless handling. Guaranteed for five years, and 
will last a lifetime. Capacity two pints. A flannel 
bag furnished with each bottle. 
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The Cream of 

the New Season’s 
Books by America’s 
Most Beloved 
Authors 








You Should Not Miss Reading Any of 


Fiction’s New “Big Stx” 
New stories — what fascination they hold! Here are six new books by 
authors whose names are passwords with discriminating readers. 


recommend them as stories of outstanding interest and worth, and our special 
offer presents an unusual opportunity for you to secure them very easily. 





We sincerely 








OUR OFFER 


Your choice of any one of 
Fiction’s New “Big Six,”’ 
with the exception of 
Harold Bell Wright’s 
book, given for only one 
new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra. The 
new Wright book given 
for one new subscription 
and 50 cents extra. Or 
the books will be sold for 
$2.00 each, postpaid. 




















GRACE RICHMOND 


Lights Up — Hosts of booklovers have been waiting with keenest 
anticipation since the announcement that Mrs. Richmond was writing 
anew story. And here it is — the best thing she has ever done. It is 
freely predicted that the new story will double her previous success, 
Cherry Square. Lights Up introduces a captivating new character, 
Joan Dare. Everyone likes her. Joan finds that the course of true 
love does not run smooth, but the way she conducts herself wins the 
admiration of every reader. To know her is to add her to your list of 
favorite characters. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Barberry Bush — Kathleen Norris has written Barberry Bush with 
intense sympathy for youth, its loves, its conquest of happiness; she has 
made it the most richly moving of all her novels — even more than 
Mother, Little Ships, and Hildegarde. 1n this fine, strong, courageous 
story of ra Atherton, Mrs. Norris champions women beyond the 
powers and understanding of any novelist of today. She raises a 
searching question and solves it with humanity and wisdom, leading to 
an astounding climax, when a lovely girl has to choose between a hope- 
less, forgotten love and a fighting chance for happiness. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Gray Dawn is a giant collie, the son of another of Mr. Terhune’s 
collie heroes, Bruce. rm during a fearful December storm, and the 
only one of his mother’s puppies to survive, Gray Dawn grew from a 
blundering, aggravating, mischievous and adventurous puppyhood into 
a great loyal collie whose intelligence and fearlessness Mr Terhune so 
graphically describes. The author’s greatest dog story — and one of 
the greatest of its kind ever written. Everyone who loves dogs or 
adventure will enjoy this book, which deals with the strange personality, 
adventures, courage and devotion of the great silver-gray collie. 


ZANE GREY 


Forlorn River — The lawless days of large-scale cattle-stealing, and 
the thrilling capture of wild horses on the great Western plains, live 
again in these pages. Ben Ide, under a cloud, is unjustly driven away 
from the ranch, and from his sweetheart, Ina Blaine. After many 
thrilling adventures, Ben and his pal capture the famous wild stallion, 
California Red, and Ben is finally able to prove his innocence. A new 
story of the Old West, with the intensity and dash which made up life 
then and which Zane Grey alone can bring fully to life in print. 


GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 


The Inn of the Hawk and Raven — Graustark! In his famous tales 
of that romantic principality the author has created a land most real, 
with people ranging from the royal family down to the band of Robin 
Hood outlaws. illions of persons have bought, read, and enjoyed 
these stories. is new Graustark story of Gerane, daughter of the 
robber chieftain of Droon Forest, and her love for Colonel Starcourt of 
the Graustarkian Dragoons is one of the most exciting, brilliant, and 
colorful of the many which have come from the pen of Mr. McCutcheon. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


God and the Groceryman — In this searching story you meet again 
the beloved character of Dan Matthews, of Wright's earlier books. 


You make the acquaintance of the groceryman and his wife. You learn 
of the difficult path of their daughter’s love for Jack Ellory. _Its char- 
acters ring true to human nature. Its story is dramatic. You may 


read it for its powerful, constructive expression of the religious need of 
the world today. No one can read it without realizing that into its 
making have gone Harold Bell Wright's deepest held beliefs concerning 
Ife. 
























































Stimulating Books 


Any one Book given for only one new sub- 
scription and 70 cents extra. Or the Books 
will be sold for $2.50 each postpaid. 


Bruce Barton, New York 
advertising man, has written 
these three thought inspir- 
ing books, two of which have 
already held place as “best 
sellers." The Man No- 
body Knows is a wholly 
sincere and reverent effort 
to picture Jesus Christ as he 
really was — freed from the 
feminizing legends of earlier 
centuries. Not a theology. 
Not a “‘life’’ of Christ. if 
presents Him as a living and 
breathing identity. The 
Book Nobody Raows is 
Mr. Barton's interpretation 
of the Bible for this genera- 
tion. A sparkling, absorb- 
ing, unconventional an 


well-informed book, written without cant, 
and with clarity and zest. 
Man Believe ? is an answer to the question, 
“Why religion?” and the correlative questions 
of the value of the Church and upon what a 
man may build his faith. This is Mr. Bar- 
ton’s newest book, and a constructive piece of 
y writing for an age of doubts. 


What Can a 








Popular Copyrighted Fiction 
FREE for One Subscription 
Any one volume listed below will be given for only one 


new subscription. 


Zane Grey 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN 
THUNDERING HERD 
THE Mysterious RIDER 
RIDERS OF THE PuRPLE SAGE 


Gene Stratton Porter 
THE KEEPER OF THE BEES 
A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND 
LappDIE 
FRECKLES 

Joseph C. Lincoln 
QUEER JUDSON 
GALUSHA THE MAGNIFICENT 
THE PorTYGEE 


Grace Richmond 
Rep AND Biack 
Rep Pepper Burns 
ROUND THE CoRNER ON Gay 
STREET 
THE SECOND VIOLIN 


Kathleen Norris 
LittLe SHIPS 
MoTHER 
THE BELOVED WoMAN 


Or, sold for 85 cents each, postpaid. 


Harold Bell Wright 
A Son oF His FATHER 
MINE wWITH IRON Door 
WHEN A Man’s A MAN 


James Oliver Curwood 
A GENTLEMAN OF COURAGE 
THE FLAMING Forest 
THe VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 


Temple Baile 
HE BLuE Winpow 
Peacock FEATHERS 
THe Dim LANTERN 
Grace Livingston Hill 
Not UNDER THE SUN 
Re-CREATIONS 
THE GirRL FROM MONTANA 
Peter B. Kyne 
THE ENCHANTED HILL 
Cappy Ricks 
NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 


New Movie Titles 
Tue Kinc oF Kincs 
MoTHER MACHREE 
UncLe Tom's CaBIN 











aie” 

b] 

Track’s End 
Track’s End will be given for only 
one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.75, postpaid. 
A story that holds one spellbound. Jud 
Pitcher spends the winter at Track’s 
End, alone. town is raided by 
outlaws and Indians, fired by despera- 
does, and haunted by mysterious visi- 
tors. One of the best books for boys 
ever written. 
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You can promise great fiction and more of it than ever before in the GREATER Youth’s Companion for 1928. 
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THE RANCH ON THE BEAVER 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 622 


we'll wash our smutty faces and pull off a 
big sleep.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
The Big Drift 


ECEMBER came, and no big storm 
D had broken the peace of the Beaver. 
But such luck was too good to last. 

“What do you think of the weather?” 
asked Joel, whenever he met Manly or 
Sargent on the line. 

“I’m not even the son of a prophet,”’ 
Manly would answer; and Sargent refused 
to make any prediction, too. 

“Maybe you ought to prophesy yourself,” 
he said to Joel. ‘Perhaps the mantle of the 
prophet Joel has fallen on your shoulders. 
He was a range man. Forecast a bad storm, 
and if it doesn’t come we'll hail you as a 
good prophet. We'll ride the lines just the 
same, anyhow.” 

Early in January, Manly went to the 
railroad with his December report for his 
employer, Dudley Stoddard. It was flatter- 
ing in the extreme. Two days were allowed 
for the round trip. As the first day wore on, 
there were signs of a coming storm; but the 
signs had failed so often that the cattle 
were ranging out on the watershed to the 
north and to the burnt country above the 
upper line camp. 

Less than an hour after dark, a freezing 
wind swept down from the north. Every 
man knew that a blizzard was going to 
strike. Joel started to outfit a wagon. “What 
do you think?” he asked. 

“IT think we'll play in big luck if we head 
the drift on the Prairie Dog,’’ answered 
Sargent. “‘The storm is striking, and out on 
these flats the cattle must drift until they 
strike shelter. If they cross this valley, it’s 
‘Good-by, Irene, I'll Meet You on the 
Prairie Dog’—possibly, perhaps. Unlash 
this bedding; my fingers are all thumbs 
from “is cold.”’ 

Slee.) was out of the question. Dell and 
Verne Downs were to bring the wagon in 
the morning. 

“Pilot the commissary into the emergency 
camp,”’ said Joel to his brother, ‘‘and then 
ride for the upper Prairie Dog. If the cattle 
are adrift, the rest of us will ride to their 
lead; if they’re moving broadside, we'll 
turn in the flanks. If they’re bunched, we'll 
turn them at the new Dog House, at the 
mouth of the dry ravine. Once you sight 
cattle, it will give you a line on the situation. 
And be sure and start your wagon an hour 
before daybreak.”’ 

The start was made at midnight, with 
every extra horse under rope. Sargent took 
the lead, and with the wind at their backs 
the trio defied the elements, Bob Downs 
bringing up the rear. 

A sifting frost filled the air. Under an 
ordinary saddle gait, the horsemen would 
(toss to the emergency camp in four hours. 
But as they neared the divide the storm 
struck without mercy, the led horses crowded 
those under saddle, and the only relief was 
toshake mounts into a long gallop. On reach- 
ing the southern slope, a lull in the storm 
was noticeable; the dry wash was entered as 
if it were day, and an hour before schedule 
time the horses were under shelter and the 
men had kindled a fire in their own Dog 
House. 

“The wind has held from the same quar- 
ter,” announced Sargent, ‘which is in our 
favor. ,We'll turn any possible drift before 
noon.’ 

A breakfast was prepared from the emer- 
gency stores. Once the men were warmed 
up with coffee, fresh horses were saddled 
to await the dawn. They were wondering 
whether the cattle were drifting or not, 
when Hamlet and Quinlin rode up and 
hailed the dugout. They were benumbed in 
their saddles, having quartered the storm, 
but, once the comfort of the shack and its 
bounty were theirs, the situation became 

own. 

“Cattle adrift?” repeated Hamlet. “Why, 
Dale and I have run amuck of drifting cattle 
every hour.” 

“The creek bed’s full of them,"’ asserted 

inlin, ‘We struck it several miles below 
and had to grope our way up here.” 

“Come on,” urged Sargent; ‘dawn will be 
here within half an hour. Once you fellows 
get warm, ride your own end of the line. 

b and Joel will go west, and I'll ride 
south a few miles, in case any cattle have 
tossed the Prairie Dog.” 
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Daybreak found Sargent miles out on the 
flats leading to the next divide south, with- 
out an animal in sight. An hour later the 
sun flashed forth, for a brief moment, but 
the sifting frost blinded the lone horseman. 
Satisfied that human vision was of little 
use in the present glare of icy sheen, he 
turned westward in the hope of picking 
up any possible trails. Meanwhile Joel had 
cut the spoor of drifting cattle and while 
running it out was overtaken by the fore- 
man, 

“We'll head this drift within an hour,” 
consolingly said Sargent, on overtaking Joel. 
“Every hoof ought to be found over the 
next divide.” 


N reaching the divide, a surprise 

awaited the pair. Within a mile, 

over the crest, a lone horseman had 
turned the drift of fully five hundred cattle. 
Shaking out their horses, the two rode to 
his assistance, guessing all the time who 
it might be at such an early hour in the 
morning. 

Sargent’s reasoning faculties, rather than 
his vision, solved the mystery. ‘It can’t be 
anyone but old man Manly,” said he, shouting 
into Joel’s ear. ‘‘That old boy couldn't sleep 
in a warm bed, knowing that these cattle 
might be adrift. I can almost make out his 
horse. Yes, it’s old Joe!” 

They found Joe benumbed, speechless, 
bordering on a stupor, and unable, with- 
out assistance, to dismount. He was fairly 
dragged from his horse, rubbed with snow, 
raced around in a circle; the twinkle in his 
eye was the only symptom of life. On recov- 
ering, he told them that he had left the 
station, timing himself so as to reach the 
Prairie Dog at daybreak. He had come up 
the trail, riding into the eye of the storm. 

Before noon, the lead of the drift was 
returned to the Prairie Dog. The wagon 
had arrived early, and with all hands in the 
saddle the flanks were turned in and the 
country scouted far and wide; and by eve- 
ning every hoof was bedded under the bluff 
banks of the creek. 

Three days of raw weather followed. The 
wind continued from the north, lulling with 
a falling temperature at night, and of a 
necessity the line was held on the Prairie 
Dog instead of on the home range. 

“What's the difference?’’ said Sargent, 
pleading for delay before starting the drift 
homeward. ‘‘The corn tastes just as sweet 
to the horses here as at home. We have 
our own Dog House, and, even if we do 
sleep a little cold it'll make us get up earlier. 
When it warms up, the cattle will want to 
go home. As long as we know where the 
teepee is, and have the cattle in hand, I'd 
as lief be lost as found.” 

“T know it's not good manners,’’ said 
Manly to Joel, ‘‘to complain of your chuck, 
but the architect who planned this emer- 
gency camp entirely overlooked the comforts 
of a guest room. Here I must sit on a sack of 
corn or on buffalo skulls. At my sunny home 
on the Pease River, we wouldn't treat a 
Mexican horse wrangler this way.” 

“Verne,” said Sargent austerely, “tomor- 
row rack up more of those buffalo seats, 
Build a little platform of skulls at the cor- 
ner of the fireplace, for the guest of honor. 
Build it high enough so that Colonel Joe 
can issue orders from a throne of skulls. 
Let no one, for a moment, lose sight of the 
fact that Joe's our guest, from the far, 
sunny South.” 


followed, not severe enough to drift 

the cattle, but compelling the outfit 
to remain a week afield. The weather faired 
off the third day, when the wintered cattle, 
led by cows, began the homeward drift. 
Coming voluntarily on the part of the herd, 
it was looked upon as a good omen. 

“There’s the advantage of a few cows,” 
said the foreman to Dell, when the home- 
ward drift was noticed. “‘As longas there is a 
cow present, a steer is always quiet and con- 
tented or willing to be led by the horn. A 
cow will go back to the same spot, year after 
year, for the sake of her new calt, while a 
steer is a roving rascal.”’ 

One week after the first storm, the icy 
breath of a blizzard turned the homeward 
drift to the shelter of the Prairie Dog. 

“Farewell, Beaver, farewell, Prairie Dog,” 
lamented Sargent. “‘We love you, but we 
must leave you!”’ 

“We can make the railroad our next base 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 652] 


\ SECOND storm, accompanied by sleet, 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 651] 
of checking the drift,” suggested Manly. 
“Better load the wagon now and start a 
few hours before daybreak. The cattle are 
adrift this minute.” 

It required stout hearts the next morning 
to take out a wagon and defy the elements. 
That the major portion of the herd was 
adrift there was no question. Four o'clock 
in the morning was the hour agreed upon, 
and, leaving Bob Downs and Quinlin to hold 
the line on the Prairie Dog, men and horses 
humped their backs and took the storm. 
This storm was possibly not so cold as the 
first one, but the velocity of the wind was 
more severe, enough to whip the cattle into 
a trot across the flats and exposed places. 
Given a seven hours’ start, there was little 
hope of overtaking the drag end of the 
herd under thirty miles. 

An outline of the herd, after the first 
storm, revealed about half the cattle on the 
Prairie Dog. This line was covered by Quin- 
lin and Downs at dawn. The trial of the 
morning was to turn a second drift from the 
Beaver. Among the latter were hundreds of 
brands unknown to the detailed men, but, 
with the advantage of light, the drift was 
checked, two thirds of the cattle coming 
down the dry arroyo, and turning in to 
shelter above and below the dugout. 

Meanwhile, the main outfit had held 
together until dawn. Again leaving Dell to 
pilot the wagon and saddle stock, a quartet 
of horsemen gave free rein to their best 
mounts and rode on with the storm. Trails 
of drifting cattle were seen, stragglers 
were passed, the railroad reached, with no 
knowledge of the extent of the drift. Without 
a halt a wide circle was made to the south, 
and hundreds of cattle were caught, moving 
with a sullen stride which knew no relief 
until the storm abated. 

“What do you think?’ inquired Joel of 
Manly, on meeting at noon. 

“We may have the lead in hand, and again 
we may not,” replied the latter. “‘One thing 
sure, we have reached our limit away from 
the wagon. We must make it back to camp 
before dark. And it’s going to be slow work, 
drifting cattle against this wind.” 

Dell joined them in the middle of the 
afternoon. He reported having camped the 
wagon about a mile north of the railroad. 
A dry creek-bed had been found which would 
afford shelter for the cattle, and fuel had 
been gathered for weathering in the open. 

The back trail required patience. The herd 
had split into contingents, and to pick up 
and turn them homeward was no light task. 
The main herd turned a dozen times, but 
the men dismounted and fought them until 
the cattle yielded, facing the storm in 
preference to the mastery of man. Toward 
evening, the sun burst forth for an hour, 
and with the scattered bunches under herd, 
now numbering over a thousand head, 
five horsemen lined them out for camp. It 
was dark before the hungry herd bedded 
down, Dell and Sargent taking the first 
watch on guard. 

“How do you like it out West?” inquired 
Sargent of his bunkie, as they met on the 
beat. “‘Do you think we'll ever see the Wagon 
again?” 

“You ought to have been with us two 
winters ago,’’ chattered Dell, his voice quiv- 
ering. ‘““There was a winter with whiskers 
on it. Talk about cold!” 

It was fully thirty miles to the emergency 
camp, and a start was made with the dawn. 
The necessity of grazing the cattle was ur- 
gent. When darkness fell, the cattle were 
freed for the night. 

Another day was lost on the Prairie Dog. 
The recovered cattle were brought in, the 
flanks turned closer, and toward evening the 
entire holdings, covering a ten-mile front, 
were started north for the Beaver. 


HE outfit from the Republican had 

made a stand on the Beaver. Without 

molesting the home cattle, they had 
picked up nearly a thousand of their own, 
holding them under herd and penning at 
night in the old winter corral. A willing 
hand was lent them the next morning, and 
such cattle as had crossed to the Prairie 
Dog were gathered; the outfit started 
home without the less of an hour. Three 
storms had struck within a week, and no 
one could tell what another day might 
bring forth. 

Joel was impatient to get a line on their 
own cattle. He and Bob Downs made several 
range counts, with the cattle scattered for 
twenty miles along the Beaver. Making due 
allowance for several hundred unclaimed 
strays among their own, the lowest possible 
count showed a thousand cattle short. 


“That would be about my guess,’’ agreed 
Manly, when informed of the count. ‘For 
the present, we’re short about that many.” 

Joel drew a grain of comfort from Manly’s 
unconcern. ‘‘What are you going to say to 
Mr. Stoddard?” 

“T’ll write him that storms struck us in 
one-two-three order, and that we surprised 
ourselves by the good fight we put up. We 
weren’t caught asleep; no storm slipped 
up on the blind side of this ranch. I'll tell 
my old man that you boys are planning 
to be represented at every round-up next 
spring where there is any possibility of a 
single one of our stock being astray. I’d 
better suggest to Uncle Dudley to let me 
stay here until after the round-ups are over. 
What do you think?” 

“IT wish you would,” urged Joel. ‘We'll 
need you then more than ever. You see, 
we never had occasion to go onthe round- 
up. And don’t let Mr. Stoddard get uneasy. 
You feel sure, don’t you, that we’ll bring 
the missing cattle back?” 

“Bring them back!’’ repeated Manly de- 
ridingly. ‘‘Well, we’re just about the boys 
who can bring home the bacon.”’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Spring Round-up 


LL through the winter there were vast 
A cattle drifts. No section, north or 
south, was exempt from the rigors of 
the storm king. Even in the Texas Pan- 
handle, drifting cattle lodged against the 
fenced lines of railways to such an extent 
that ranch outfits were rushed by rail to 
relieve the congested points. The cattle were 
held against the wire fences by the merciless 
winds, and nothing but prompt action, re- 
quiring hundreds of men and horses, saved 
the day. 

The ranch on the Beaver was sorely tried. 
A second drift occurred the following month, 
and a third one during the latter part of 
March, both being turned on the Prairie 
Dog. Fortunately, the drifts reached the 
latter creek during the hours of light and 
were held by a patrol in patient waiting. 
Every man in the Beaver outfit was called 
to the saddle, and nothing but sleepless 
vigilance prevented a further drift from the 
home range. Thousands of strays came down 
from the north and were held as if owned on 
the Beaver. 

Joel made several trips to the Republican. 
Membership was secured in a state cattle as- 
sociation to the north, and another in the 
south, 

“We're going to outfit two wagons,” an- 
nounced Joel to the line riders in council. 
“All our neighbors on the Republican will 
send men and horses and will share in the 
commissary expense and in the wages of 
cooks and wranglers. I agreed to furnish a 
wagon and team, and we'll have about thirty 
men and over two hundred saddle horses. If 
any of our cattle get through that drag-net, 
it’s because our eyesight’s poor or we can't 
read brands. What do you think, Don José?” 

“You seem to have learned the lesson be- 
fore school takes up,’’ answered Manly. 

Spring came early; the lines were aban- 
doned, and the men at the outposts returned 
to headquarters. The herd had wintered 
strong, with only a slight winter-kill among 
the old cows, and the-ranch rested in content- 
ment. The round-up for western Kansas was 
not yet announced; the first of June was 
about as early as the cattle would shed their 
winter coats, the brands become readable, 
and the grass capable of sustaining mounts. 
A month or more of idleness confronted the 
ranch, and Sargent, urged by Dell, revived 
the subject of hunting the wild horses at the 
outer lakes, over the line in Colorado. The 
presence of a band of mustangs became 
known, the fall before, while the men were 
holding a new herd in quarantine. 

“I’m laying for you fellows with a green 
elm club,”’ announced Joel, addressing his 
brother. ‘‘The lines of entrenchment were 
broken last winter, and our reserves of 
horses are not going to be wasted in hunt- 
ing mustangs. With over a thousand cattle 
adrift, not a saddle will be cinched, not an 
ounce of horseflesh will be spent, on any side 
issue. Gathering our cattle astray is the next 
big play coming up, and it calls for all hands 
and the cook. There’s a fine old man down 
on the Pease River who comes first. His in- 
terests don’t call for any wild-horse hunting 
this spring. Now, take your medicine like 
nice little boys, or haul wood for next winter 
—anything to take the wire edge off you.” 

“After those few remarks,”’ said Sargent, 
bowing, “hunting the mustang, for the pres- 
ent, is a closed incident.” 


’ 


“Some medicine talk,”’ observed Manly, as 
Joel walked away. “‘And to the point. Save 
your horses is good advice. If we have wet 
weather during the spring round-up that 
will take the starch out of you two.” 

Early in May, notices of the round-ups 
began reaching headquarters. The brothers’ 
mail multiplied; no less than half a dozen 
pass-books reached them from members of 
similar organizations to the northwest, even 
from Montana. Letters poured in from cattle 
men in Wyoming and Nebraska, conferring 
power of attorney on the Wells brothers to 
gather any cattle adrift, in the brands given 
and within the territory of their home as- 
sociation. 

“Do you understand this?” inquired Joel, 
handing a power of attorney to Sargent. 

“Simple as sifting meal,” answered the 
latter. ‘This cowman is unable to send men 
to the round-up in western Kansas. Instead, 
he authorizes you to gather his cattle, if any 
are found astray in the territory of your or- 
ganization.” 

“There are a good many brands and a 
half-dozen powers of attorney,” said Joel, 
hesitating. 

“Start a little book for 
each of your men,” ex- 
plained the foreman. 
“Give a list of your own 
brands on the first page. 
On the next one give the 
names of the cowman or 
company from whom you 
hold written authority, 
and alist of his or its brands. As 
fast as a power of attorney is 
given you add another page to 
your ; 

“We have authority to gather 
over forty brands already.” 

“That’s nothing: Any man 
worth sending out on a round-up 
ought to keep a hundred brands 
in his mind. They’re as easily 
remembered as saddle horses.”’ 

Joel hesitated. “It means a lot 
of work, and—”’ 

“Read the rules of the different cattle as- 
sociations. Some make a fixed allowance for 
gathering and shipping expense. No cowman 
is so hidebound that he expects you to incur 
expense without allowing for it. You ought 
to be able to cover all your round-up outlay 
in gathering stray cattle for others.” 

“Oh, well, if they allow us the expense of 
gathering and shipping,” said he, ‘that’s a 
cow of a different color.” 

“Expense follows like feed-bills in ship- 
ping. Suppose you gather a carload of beeves 
for this man on the Niobrara River, and you 
summer and ship them for him; is he going 
to complain of your expense bill? Not if he’s 
white. And what will it cost you? You must 
attend the round-ups, anyhow.” 

“T have the idea,” said Joel, rising. ‘We'll 
make out our brand-books tonight, when all 
the boys are in camp.” 

“Let each one make out his own.” 

An active week followed. The remuda was 
gathered and every horse put into trim. Joel 
made a hasty trip to the Republican, sum- 
moning the neighbors to the north to meet 
at their ranch, on or before the fifteenth day 
of May. 

“Our neighbors are all ready,” reported 
Joel on his return. ‘We'll provision and out- 
fit at Grinnell, when each outfit will start to 
join its division.” 

They came like an army of invasion. Two 
men arrived from the Arickaree, in Colorado, 
five days in advance of the day set, their 
blankets and camp kit on a_pack-horse. 
Every day added to the number, and on the 
evening of the 14th, when the wagon from 
the Republican came in, the number totaled 
fifty-eight men, four of whom were cooks 
and wranglers. 

The outfits were made up at the railroad. 
Sargent was elected captain over the wagon 
on the western division. Dell and Hamlet 
accompanied it, The other wagon bore off to 
the east, crossing the old Texas and Montana 
cattle trail, and expecting to strike the river 
fully fifty miles northeast of Dodge. The 
spring round-up would thus cover, in its 
meanderings, nearly two hundred miles of 
the Arkansas Valley. 

Quinlin and Verne Downs were left at 
headquarters. The other three, Joel, Manly, 
and Bob Downs, joined the wagon from the 
Republican, and on parting at Grinnell, the 
six drew aside for a final conference. Two 
extra powers of attorney awaited them at 
the station, and, while the men were copying 
the brands into their books, Manly suggested 
to those going west a few timely, hints. 

‘Now, you fellows lay low, and shine only 
when there’s work to do. When the captain 
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on your division calls for men to ropea st 

night-herd, or ride on the outside circle be 
the first to volunteer. Let your work speak 
for itself, and in no time it will leak out that 
those Bar Y boys are cowmen. When you 
claim a cow, claim her for keeps. If anyone 
cuts a steer back on you, don’t argue; 20 to 
your captain and lodge your grievance, He’; 
probably some old cowman, square and 
white, and he'll see that you get your due 
There’s always a lot of smart men at , 
round-up, claiming everything, and this one 
ought to bring every mother’s son to the 
front. The only way to fade those fellows js 
to show them that you are the real thing, and 
that they are only Sunday men. Now, get 
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these brands straight, and overtake your 
wagon.” 


afternoon before the date set an outside 

circle swung around, carrying every 
hoof into the valley. The night before begin- 
ning the work captains over divisions were 
selected, with captains over wagons to exe- 
cute general orders, twelve on the eastern 
and ten on the western. Each division would 
move to a meeting-point, carrying the cut 
of strays with it. The outside circle, an ad- 
vance guard, led the work shaping up the 
cattle, so that on the arrival of the main body 
there was nothing to do but cut out all strays 


Ts work began on time. In fact, the 











and move on. The strays were driven bya §. “You o 
detail, which often missed a round-up and oo. tl 
: 0: 


did not join the main camp until night. 


Each wagon had its own horse wrangler and §‘imant. 


cook, who moved ahead to noon and night “T'll loc 
camps and answered to the orders of its own 0k at m 
captain. All details of men were made from §'tope. “'! 
each wagon, and the rapidity with which the 9 Half C 
perfectly organized round-up handled cattle You may 
was marvelous. Ten thousand cattle was a §@™y have 
small morning’s work. “You'll 

Each man cut his strays into a common ffély said 
herd. As the work progressed, this contin- §, Oh, y' 
gent was added to daily. On reaching home and whi 
ranges, all strays were claimed. This re- ie’'s your 
quired a morning hour, and every owner Withot 
must serve notice where and when he would fit the | 
claim his strays; the right of every man to tim by 
pass on the same was granted. The brand Hamlet | 
governed ownership, from which there was vork cal 
no appeal. Was easec 

The round-up numbered hundreds of §*ance d 
Texans. From the moment of reaching the tared th 
meeting-points, Jack Sargent and Joe Manly §™d. Th 
began seeking out old friends. In cattle J&mperec 
countries the Texan transplants readily. the figur 
He is clannish to the core, and is noticeable with an t 
from his saddle poise, his accuracy of eye, 
and the ease with which he does his work. 

All the men from the Beaver were marked fj yas plait 
by their manner of fair play and willingness 
to lend a hand, which won them friends from 
the first hour. : 

Allowing one for detail duty, two Bar Y § “I'll t 
men were in the thick of every round-up. § Turn hi 
It mattered not how a cow passed, the nN rat 
trained eye caught the brand; and whether @%ve. “‘( 
it was one in a thousand or more, the men #ime, “I 
claimed their own. The first day was dis Jif, but 
appointing, not a stray from the Beaver worked { 
being found, with only seven head of alien You 
cattle gathered. The day’s work was too fat ff westion 
to the eastward to catch any home drift, J %n. 
and few were to be expected until the main Ther 


round-up reached the big bend of the 
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naz" Arkansas River, below 
/ the old trail market of 
Dodge City. 
Every stock association to the north and 
sworthwest had inspectors in each division. 
Even the Texas Panhandle was represented 
wm the western end. Sargent took the Texas 
inspector under his wing, made him welcome 
it his wagon, loaned him horses, and to 
wtsiders the range expert from the Pan- 
tandle passed as a Bar Y man. 

The western division moved down the 
ver like companies of cavalry. The eastern 
me marched up the same stream. Each 
ossed the river as occasion required, and 
m the afternoon of the 31st, well above 
Dodge City, the details working on the out- 
ide circle, moving in advance, hailed each 
other. That night the divisions camped like 
\pposing armies, and in the morning the two 
uts of strays gathered, numbering over seven 
thousand, were thrown together, and a 
eneral reassortment began. All cattle be- 
bnging on the Arkansas River or to the 
south would be cut out and sent to their 
ranges. 

Cattle rustlers dreaded a round-up. It 
tared their work to an open inspection, and 
me one must answer, either in person or by 
oxy. A rustler might do his work by night, 
but the light of day formed the working 
hours of the round-up. 

“What do you claim that beef on?” in- 
quired the Panhandle inspector, whose name 
vas Vance, of a man in the eastern division. 

“He's a ‘Crescent eight’ beef,” loftily 
answered the one addressed. ‘Belongs to an 
id friend of mine in the Indian Nation.” 

“Have you authority togather the brand?” 
inquired Vance. 

“Worked for him once; don’t need any 
authority."’ 

“You ought to carry a power of attorney,” 
insisted the inspector. 

“Who says so?” sneeringly inquired the 
daimant. 

“I'll look at your authority, and you may 
bok at mine,’’ answered Vance, shaking out 
arope. “‘My claim is that the beef was once 
2 ‘Half Circle S.’ We'll throw him and see. 
You may be right, and then again the brand 
may have been tampered with.” 

“You'll throw no steer of mine,” threaten- 
ngly said the man. 

“Oh, yes, I will,” replied Vance, smiling; 
‘and what’s more, I'll clip the brand. If 
t's your beef, 1 want you to have him.” 

Without a further word, the inspector cut 
wt the beef, an immense animal, caught 
tim by the horns the first throw, while 
Hamlet heeled him, the dexterity of their 
work calling for applause. The big fellow 
vas eased to the ground and hog-tied; then 
Vance dismounted, unearthed a clipper, 
tured the brand until he who cared might 
tad. That the original brand had been 
lampered with, altering the letter ‘‘S’’ into 
the figure ‘‘8,” and changing a half-circle 
vith an upper, outside curve into a crescent, 


vas plain, Thus: ie 8B 


“I'll take the beef,’ simply said Vance. 
‘Turn him loose, Reel." 

In range parlance, it was the rustler’s 
nove. ‘One moment,” said he, pleading for 
ime, “I’m not claiming that steer for my- 
lf, but for an old friend, a man I once 
Worked for—"’ 

“You carry authority from your friend?” 
questioned the captain of the eastern divi- 
on 


“There’s no occasion to. I'll write him—”’ 


“The beef is yours, Mr. Vance,’’ inter- 
rupted the captain. 

“Men, this is an outrage,” protested the 
rustler, with injured innocence. “If this in- 
justice took place on my home range, before 
I'd give up that steer, I'd fight the man who 
claimed him.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,”” soothingly said the 
inspector, handing the card of his association 
to the rustler. “My name is Vance, down on 
the corner, underscored, commonly called 
Jim Vance. I meet up with a good many men 
like you. They always bluff and always wind 
up by threatening to shoot. The fact is, a 
cow-thief is always a coward, and all this 
bluff of burning powder is breath wasted; 
simply lets a rustler down easy. However, if 
I've wronged you, go ahead and take a shot 
at me.” 

The beef was freed and turned back into 
the main herd. Dell and Joel were eager 
witnesses to the incident, and the other 
Beaver men winked among themselves, 
inwardly gloating over each move. Vance 
won friends by the score and was welcome 
at any wagon; and until the round-up ended, 
no one ever questioned his work. 


"Tra spring round-up of the Arkansas 


Valley was over. Fully fifteen thousand 

cattle were gathered, over half of which 
were sent direct to home ranges. Twelve 
outfits claimed the strays before the round- 
up moved, reducing the remnant to about 
three thousand, all of which belonged to the 
Smoky or to ranges farther north. Less than 
a hundred head from the Beaver were found, 


while the strays gathered by proxy more | , 


than doubled that number. 

With little loss of time the main round-up 
started for the Smoky River. Its numbers 
were cut in half, no one looking to the north 
for cattle astray, and thereafter the work 
was carried on in a single division. Wagons 
were constantly joining in and dropping 
out, strays were claimed every morning, the 
main herd increasing its numbers slowly. 
A week was spent on the march up the 
Smoky and across to the Saline; a number 
of side round-ups were required, and as the 
work advanced the Bar Y outfit came into 
action. 

Each day brought results. Fully one hun- 
dred and fifty miles southeast of the home 
range the missing cattle from the Beaver 
were encountered in numbers. All hands 
were excused from day duty; every gathering 
was combed to an animal, the condition of 
the strays being somewhat surprising. 

“That's always the result,’ explained 
Sargent to the brothers. “Cattle adrift win- 
ter better than those under restraint. They 
shift about, halt on dry ranges, and as long 
as they move they’re immune to cold. It 
takes a little riding to bring them home 
again, but that's part of your tuition. We 
may be out three weeks, but every cow on 
the Beaver will go home with us. Your drift 
is going to run over a thousand head.” 

On leaving the Smoky, it was largely a 
matter of neighborhood round-ups. Outfits 
were sent east and west of the general 
course; cattle were shaped up in advance. 
The captain announced the 15th of June as 
the end, with a round-up of the Wells ranch 
on the Beaver. 

The last work before reaching the Beaver 
was on the north fork of the Solomon. 
Everyone from the Republican was pleased 
with the results, and, as the herd of strays 
dropped into the old trail, heading north, 
it numbered fully four thousand head. It 
reached the lower end of the Wells brothers’ 
range in ample time on the 14th to trim the 
herd of Beaver cattle. After the work was 
over, Inspector Vance called Sargent and 
Joel aside. 

“Tomorrow lets me out,”’ said the inspec- 
tor. ‘I have gathered nearly a hundred head 
for my people, and I'd like to leave them 
with you boys. Our association allows two 
dollars a head for summering and shipping 
all cattle found outside the state. I’ve shared 
your wagon and ridden your horses, and one 
good turn deserves another. Say so, and I'll 
cut mine out tomorrow.” 

“Of course, we'll take them,” said Sar- 
gent, answering for Joel. ‘‘Just give us a list 
of the brands gathered.” 

“Manly thinks Mr. Stoddard is a member 
of the Panhandle association,’’ said Joel to 
Sargent, rather than to the inspector. 

“Dudley Stoddard?” questioned Vance. 
“Why, he’s one of the grand old men of our 
association. White as lamb’s wool. Name 
and address right here in our brand-book. 
Oh, I know the terms on which you boys are 
holding these Lazy H Cattle. Uncle Dud 
asked me to send him a private report.” 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 654] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 653] 

“We'll take yours,’’ simply said Joel, 
“‘but there will be no charges. There's a tie 
between our ranch and you Texans. Just 
leave your brands.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
A New Proposition 


HE home round-up on the Beaver 
passed off successfully. There was more 


than a hint of the presence of cattle 
rustlers; but their own stupidity exposed 
them, as they tried to claim the Two Bar 
cattle without showing the papers that 
would establish their right to them. 

As soon as this episode was over, and the 
disgruntled rustlers were ejected, all the 
men were eager for home. 

“Sing that good old song, ‘There’s One 
More River to Cross, and That River Is 
Jordan,’"’ said some one, dismounting at 
headquarters, where the wagons were en- 
camped for dinner. 

“No,” came a voice; “‘it’s the Republican 
River, and we'll cross it tomorrow.” 

“It’s the south fork of the Solomon!” 

“It’s the Niobrara!” 

Each man was faithful to his own river. 
Hails and farewells were shouted. Everyone 
went his way, and only Vance remained at 
the Beaver ranch. 

“What gets me about the rustlers,’’ he 
said to Joel, ‘is that they are real experts 
about brands. Why they want to rustle 
when they might hold good jobs is a horse 
on me.” 

“They think themselves too smart for 
common cowherds,”’ remarked Manly, ‘‘yet 
they haven’t sense enough to hold good jobs. 
I never saw a cow thief in my life that had 
horse sense. They simply have no sabe.” 

After checking up the results of the round- 
up, the ranch on the Beaver was elated. 
Where a thousand cattle were expected 
adrift, the outfit had returned with fully 
twelve hundred of their own and enough 
strays to pay all current expenses. The 
brothers had gained a deeper grasp on their 
occupation, and it gave them confidence and 
broadened them. 

Inspector Vance was a friend worth while. 
He had served Texas as a ranger and carried 
scars from gunshot wounds in clashes with 
criminals, and he now was in the employ of 
one of the strongest cattle associations. 

“I’m going home now,” he said, after the 
round-up. “You see, I have a wife and 
babies, and they like to see me once in a 
while.” 

“Today let’s me out,’’ said Manly. “I'll 
write a letter to Uncle Dud Stoddard and 
report your winter-kill and other losses 
under one per cent. When I get home, I'll 
tell about our winter and spring work, high, 
wide, and handsome! What’s my hurry? 
Work’s over till the beef-shipping season 
begins. You haven't a thing to do but ride 
fat horses. Oh, the way I'll rear up my feet 
and tell it wild and woolly will be some hap- 
penstance. You heard me! Zizzaparoola!”’ 

There was cause for rejoicing. The Beaver 
would be able to send to market, that fall, 
two thousand beeves, which spelled further 
independence. The only cloud on the horizon 
was the presence of three families, home- 
steaders, in the same valley. The presence of 
these new settlers was an advantage, but 
their coming cast a shadow. Others might 
come and so restrict the range. The brothers 
could not claim the grazing land; it was sub- 
ject to homestead only. The shadow re- 
mained as a warning that the boys had 
reached their limit on the Beaver. 

Then Joel, remembering that charity is 
profitable to the bestower as well as to the 
recipient, did a kindly thing. 

“Dell,” he said, “you know our three 
gentle cows; you might take them down to 
those settlers. Remember, when we were 
homesteading here, it was hard to get 
enough to eat. Explain to those folks that 
the calves fall to the ranch, but that they 
are welcome to the cows. And you might 
make inquiry if any of them could help us 
during the beef-shipping season.” 

A letter came soon afterwards from the 
commission firm, which was deeply inter- 
ested in the report of the spring work. It 
contained just a faint hint that another 
ranch on the Arickaree, in Colorado, for 
which the firm acted as factor, might be 
called to account for not making the proper 
effort to gather the winter drift. 

“What do you think?” inquired the boy, 
after reading the letter to Manly. ‘‘What 
does it mean?” 

“It might mean several things,”’ answered 
Manly. “Where is the Arickaree?” 





“It’s the north fork of the Republican,” 
answered Vance. 

“By the way, what became of those two 
Arickaree men who joined your wagon, a 
few days before we left the Beaver?’’ in- 
quired Manly of Joel. 

“They went with Sargent’s wagon on the 
western division.” 

“Tin-horn gamblers,’’ explained Manly 
to Vance. “Any ranch that they worked 
for was poorly represented.” 

“T remember the pair,” said the inspector. 
“Sargent invited them to hunt another 
wagon. To avoid work, they always had the 
ready excuse. It was either they weren't 
expecting to find any of their cattle until 
the Smoky was reached, or their horses 
were too weak, or they were detailed to 
drift the cut. They were so insulted by 
Sargent that they quit the round-up. They 
weren't looking for cattle; all they wanted 
was a card game. Claimed they would meet 
their wagon when the Colorado work be- 
gan.” 

‘Those are the ones,”’ said Joel. ‘‘But they 
represented the Arickaree. At least they 
showed me their brand-book; men from the 
Republican knewtheoutfit, acattle company. 
Sargent claims he saw hundreds of their 
cattle on the Arkansas and Smoky.” 

“If those old boys are the ones sent out 
to gather the cattle that this commission 
firm is inquiring about,” hazarded Manly, 
“then it’s a cinch that their strays are still 
adrift.” 

“It won’t be the first instance,’’ said the 
inspector. ‘“‘That’s what makes rustlers so 
bold. There are so many incompetents 
managing cattle companies. The son-in-law 
of the president is appointed superintendent, 
and what he doesn’t know about cattle 
would make a very large book. And there 
you are!” 

The boy briefly answered the letter. The 
two trusty men went their way. Conjecture 
was rife with Joel. What did the letter mean? 
The boy had a vague idea that the firm 
might be looking for a foreman. 

Sargent took a broader view. ‘‘The fact 
that this commission house is uneasy,” said 
he, letter in hand, ‘‘shows that there’s 
money involved. Capital is a timid thing. 
Whoever financed this cattle company 
would like to see his money again. That’s 


” 


my guess. 


HE month of June was nearing its 

end when a special messenger arrived 

at the Wells ranch. He carried a 
telegram from the old factor, Major Hunt, 
to the brothers, urging them to come into 
the city at once. Dell was impatient to 
start the same evening, but Joel and Sar- 
gent weighed the situation to a fraction. 

“You must go with us,” said the older 
boy to the foreman. ‘I’m liable to act too 
slow or too hasty, but you have the years 
and the caution. You can look a cow in the 
face and tell what’s on her mind. I want 
you along.” 

Sunrise found all three on their way. On 
reaching the city, the discovery was made 
that they were hardly presentable; lack 
of pocket money had compelled economy. 
On the range, dress ran to the extremities, 
to the most expensive boots and hats, while 
the remainder was a matter of indifference. 

“Let’s make it a haircut all round,” 
said Sargent. ‘‘Then a new shirt apiece, a 
collar and a tie, and we'll just splash into 
the office and ask for the major. We can 
drop our ragged coats off the bridge, and 
blow in on them in our shirt-sleeves. We'll 
not need our coats again this summer, 
anyhow.” 

The program of the foreman was adopted. 
The boys were expected at the office and 
were hailed on their appearance. Major 
Hunt took each by the hand and, after a 
few personal inquiries, led the way to his 
private office. On the part of the office 
force, the foreman observed a marked 
courtesy, which convinced him that an 
emergency existed. Bankruptcy was almost 
written in their faces. 

“I have sent for you,’”’ said Major Hunt, 
“to hold a council. This cattle company on 
the Arickaree has been using a large amount 
of outside funds. We have acted as agents 
in placing loans, including some of our own 
capital. Up to within a year or so the com- 
pany seemed to be working on a sound basis, 
but recently some alarm has been felt over 
the money advanced. This spring we have 
gone so far as to take an invoice of the com- 
pany holdings. It was completed last week, 
after the spring round-up was over, and the 
cattle tallied out twenty-five hundred short.”’ 

The old factor went into all the details at 
hand. “We know the holdings of the com- 





pany, its original numbers, young cattle 
purchased within two years, its shipments. 
And here is this big shortage. The ranch 
offers the excuse that it was not equipped 
with saddle horses to cover all the round-ups. 
They ought to have bought fewer cattle 
and more horses.” 
; a we help you in any way?” inquired 

oel. 
“We have just had your recent report, 
confirmed by Mr. Stoddard, regarding the 
winter on the Beaver, the result of the round- 
up, and your outlook for marketable beef 
this fall. Cattle on the Beaver and the 
Arickaree ought to fare alike during a winter. 
How do you account for this big shortage 
on the north fork of the Republican?” 

Joel glanced at Sargent. “In many ways,” 
answered the latter. ‘‘The company may 
work a sorry outfit. Or it may be the big 
auger, the superintendent.” 

“Now you're coming close,” said the old 
man. “The company changed managers two 
years ago, and its downfall dates from that 
hour.” 

“Have you a list of this company’s 
brands?” inquired Dell. 

“One minute,” said Major Hunt, excus- 
ing himself and leaving the room. 

“Don’t ask too many questions,” whis- 
pered Sargent to the brothers. “Let the old 
man do the talking. He’s worried twice as 
much as you are already. Leave the brands 
to me.” 

Major Hunt returned and handed a list of 
brands to Dell. The latter merely glanced 
over them, passing the memorandum on to 
the foreman. The latter read them aloud. 
‘“‘We met some of these brands,” said he, 
“on the spring round-up. Why, this company 
was represented. Their men threw in with 
our wagon for over a week. They were look- 
ing for a card game, though, instead of these 
brands. I recognize the outfit now. Small 
wonder if they didn’t catch their winter 
drift. If they had been half as active as the 
rustlers were, they wouldn’t be short so 
many cattle.” 

“Now you're throwing light on the situa- 
tion,’”’ commented the old factor. “Now 
you're confirming my suspicions, The winter 
drift was heavy, a regular harvest for rus- 
tlers. That’s what worries me. Twenty-five 
hundred cattle astray!” 

Major Hunt fairly paced the room. Sev- 
eral times he paused, as if on the point of 
speaking, then resumed his walk. “Well,” 
finally said he, picking up the broken thread, 
“there’s no use crying over spilt milk. It 
occurred to me that you boys were in a posi- 
tion to take over this unfortunate company. 
The two ranges are not so far apart but that 
one management would cover both. You are 
making a success maturing beef, and there 
seems to be no good reason why you should 
not enlarge your business. Here’s a chance.” 

“Oh, if you need a foreman,’”’ spoke up 
Sargent, “I can get you an all-round cow- 
man. Good men are plentiful. All you need is 
cow sense to pick them.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do now,” 
protested the old factor, “trying to get these 
boys to help me drop a hot iron. We're 
merely factors in the business, not ranch- 
men; we're a necessary link in the chain. 
What I want to do is to sell the holdings of 
this company outright to Wells Brothers.” 

Joel turned away. ‘‘Our credit is under a 
heavy strain just now,” said he. ‘‘We won’t 
buy a cow until after the beef-shipping ends. 
Mr. Stoddard comes first—”’ 

“Mr. Stoddard has recommended you. He 
is one of the creditors of this unfortunate 
company.” 

The brothers looked from one to the other 
and turned to Sargent. A loss to Mr. Stod- 
dard came like a call to fight fire threatening 
a neighbor’s house. ‘‘Of course,’’ stammered 
Joel, “if Mr. Stoddard is liable to lose—”’ 

“Give us a line on the situation,” said the 
foreman, alert and eager. “‘We’ll throw a rope 
to Uncle Dudley any day.” 

The old man went into the details of the 
company’s affairs. Its assets called for ten 
thousand cattle, a remuda of seventy-five 
saddle horses, twenty sections of land, ranch 
equipment, comfortable quarters, stabling, 
and line camps. 

“The land was so taken as to cover fifteen 
miles of the Arickaree,”’ he explained, ‘“‘which 
gives you control of the water. The cattle in 
hand, given a year’s time, without interest, 
will pay the liabilities. You must look for 
your profit in the cattle adrift. If you're 
cowmen, here’s your chance.” 

Sargent thrilled at the challenge in the old 
man’s voice. “Give us a little time to talk it 
over among ourselves, and we'll drop in this 

afternoon. Your offer is the ranch outright 
for its debts to date. Your guaranty is that 
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there are seventy-five hundred cattle ;, 
hand, at present, on the ranch.” 
“Our recent tally shows that number’ 
asserted Major Hunt. F 
“Come on, boys,” said the foreman 
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room. Instead of returning to to 

they wandered away through the catt} 
yards to a remote corner. Sargent smoothe 
the dust to a level and with his finger drey; 
map of the Republican River. 

“‘Here’s your ranch on the Beaver,’’ sai 
he, ‘‘and about there is this other one on th 
Arickaree. Last winter’s storms struck bot 
alike, and the cattle drifted about the san, 
course. Every hoof adrift can be picked yy 
this fall during the beef round-ups. Give ng 
an outfit of fifteen men and I’ll gather they 
for you. If you must make your profits ou 
of the cattle adrift, they’re there. I say 
them! It’s a snap, a cinch!” 

“We owe for three thousand cattle now; 
protested Joel. 

“That's one ranch; this is another, 4 
thousand beeves will pay every dollar th 
Beaver owes. I wouldn’t give a whoop fq 
a cowman who wouldn’t strain his credit 
These people are anxious to take a chance oq 
you. They can’t ride to the front, and yw 
can. Chances like this one don’t come ever 
day. Pick this one up. Take a chance. It{ 
an ill wind that don’t blow some one home 
If it’s an honest failure, there’s a fortune; 
those cattle astray.” , 

“It would all depend on gathering thgtend wit 
cattle astray,’’ meditated the older boy. headque 

“Take the chance,” urged the foremanggimlets 
“You have the time and the horses. You'g'Wo yea 
not buying a pig in a sack, We can go to thgmanage 
Arickaree and tally the cattle for ourselyesgdent, fr 
No one can sell us a lost or salted minegcompan 
This is a cattle deal, and we're suppose, The s 
to be cowmen. The original capital of thigindirect 
company is wiped out, lost. Possibly we cage Its 
find the leakage.” of time 

Joel was the only cautious one of the trig others h 
The liabilities were heavy, and the induce A day 
ment of a year without interest on ang!he tim 
balance unpaid was little incentive to takgthe ran; 
the risk involved. They sauntered bac Arickar 
through the yards, Deli and Sargent eqthan th 
thusiastic, with the older boy protestingbut the 
every step. to the 

During the early afternoon the trio rfbrother; 
turned to the office. “All we will agree “I’ve 
do,” said Joel to Major Hunt, ‘‘is to go tot MeWilli 
Arickaree and tally out the cattle in sightnvinc 
After that we can talk to you.” 

‘And if we can see a cow or a horse or 
acre of land above the debts, we'll tac 
your ranch," added the foreman. ‘‘If we ain We mar 
cowmen, we’ll do until you can send for t shrug 
real thing.” 

“That’s the talk I like to hear,’’ said t 
old factor aggressively. ‘‘After you pass 
the cattle in hand, let me know. We're n é 
trying to saddle a dead horse on anyo work wi 
This is a case of standing together angim no 
coming out on top together. Mr. Stoddai 
has faith in you, and I have faith in t vanced 
ability of you boys to ride to the front ai 
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turn failure to success. If anyone can doig, The h 
you can. them ac 
All shook hands with Major Hunt. Thgtecessar 
old man was touched, so helpless was he alled 
but in the spoken word of two boys angWere sk 
their foreman hope rested. and hel 
tion. Or 

Beaver 

CHAPTER SIX beeves, 

The Mill Runs On ss 





FF for the Arickaree!’”’ shoutegtte mix 
Sargent the next morning, as threo the c 
horsemen dashed up and_ digvasa s 

mounted at headquarters. ‘‘You’ve all heat§s a ca 
of the man who bought a bee course, anglever cc 
the one who traded for a ferryboat whicif, The | 
four years before, went down the river ingtw ove 
flood. Well, we're no kin to either of tho, “Tha 
two, but we are entertaining a deal to buy That’s 
ranch and ten thousand cattle, one fourti and w 
of which are said to be astray. The jo And 
calls for cowmen. Anyhow, we're off to th loreman 
Arickaree in the morning. When this outifArickar 
lays its tape on the assets of the ranch, welfway. | 
know if it’s a trade.” _ Pfou Il fi 

The ranch was astir at dawn. Leavingfange. 

Quinlin and Verne Downs in charge on th Thes 
Beaver, five men and thirty horses made ¥f Its num 
the detail to go to the Arickaree. As a forcegme prey 
ride was in order, neither blanket nor pacif “The 
horse was taken along. pMnteres 
“We'll travel as light as jack rabbits,” saifftulting 
the foreman at starting. “We might takeq McW 
cold biscuit apiece in our saddle pocketguddle. 
for dinner today, and before night we poy 
is 
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trike ranches on the Republican. We'll 
forage Off the country, and a night or two 
yithout sleep is nothing. The orders call for 
aforced march.” 

The trip was a gala outing. On the evening 
of the third day, the cavalcade rode into the 
headquarters of the cattle company. Word 
of their coming had reached the ranch the 
day before, and an ex-foreman, McWilliams 
by name, was found in charge, and he ex- 
tended every courtesy. 

“Your unexpected visit finds us short- 
handed,’’ he said. ‘‘However, I’ve asked our 
neighbors to lend a hand, and we'll show you 
the cattle. I’ve been crippled two years now 
and never ride beyond the home range any 
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ced yg The retired foreman proved to be a Texan, 
ive mgmild in voice, and in no time he and Sargent 
+ theng were as thick as old cronies. The ranch books 
its qugwere produced, and, after checking ship- 

I sqqments against original stock, increase, 
young steers purchased, and making due 
allowance for winter-kill, there was every 
reason to believe that the ranch should 
count out more cattle than were represented. 

“How do you account for this big short- 
age?’ inquired the Beaver foreman of the 
man on the Arickaree. 

“I’m not answering many questions,” 
replied the latter with a shrug, but smiling. 
‘I've been with the company since it was 
e. [tgorganized, ten years ago. We started in a 
homegsmall way and did well up to and through 
‘une igthe boom of a few years ago. Since then, we 
have had a great deal of red tape to con- 
tend with. Too many big augers at company 
headquarters, and too many worthless 
gimlets on the ranch. I was relieved some 
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reman , : 
You'gtwo years ago, by an accident, of the active 
‘to thqmanagement. Since then the superinten- 


selyes§ dent, from the main office, has directed the 
minegompany affairs.” 
pposef, The simple facts of the failure had been 
of thigindirectly told. The ranch calling is an old 
we cagone, its maxims simple, yet from the dawn 
of time some have scored success where 
ie triofthers have failed. 
nduceg A day's delay occurred in securing help. 
n anq lhe time was fully employed in looking over 
‘gthe range and the ranch equipment. The 
Arickaree carried a larger volume of water 
than the Beaver, the grasses were similar, 
but the improvements were vastly superior 
to the dugouts and sod stabling of Wells 
Brothers. 

“I've been pleading for more horses,”’ said 
McWilliams, in apology, ‘‘but never could 
convince the big augers. Take a city man and 
he can’t grasp the fact that eight or ten 
> or aggrass horses are necessary to mount a man. 
tackigAt least, I failed to convince my people. 
re aingve managed to get along, ina way, but—”’ 
for thgA shrug ended the sentence. 


Ti next morning found an outfit of 















fifteen men available. The retired fore- 
man, his horse in a walk, directed the 
work with an ease and deftness which proved 
im no 'prentice. Patiently he awaited the 
un on the cattle, and the day was well ad- 
vanced when the first round-up had quieted 
down so as to admit beginning the work. 
The home men cut out all strays and sent 
them adrift. One or more counts would be 
t. Thgnecessary, and on the main one Sargent 
vas hecalled Hamlet to his assistance. The cattle 
ys angwere slowly lined through between them 
and held for a second count and classifica- 
tion. On the next one, every man from the 
Beaver was assigned a task. Sargent counted 
beeves, and Dell counted the _ toddling 
talves. On the intermediate grades, Hamlet 
counted all steers, twos and threes, Downs 
houtegthe mixed yearlings, while Joel was assigned 
; thregto the cows and heifers. Counting the calves 










se, angiever counted in range dealing. 
The first gathering of the day totaled a 


4 “That’s near enough,” said Sargent. 
a That’s right in line with the books. The 
brand will run about ten per cent she stuff.”’ 
he jog “And with this advantage,” added the ex- 
to th@loreman; ‘‘these cows are native to the 
Arickaree. All our original stock has passed 
h, welf’way. Very few of our cows are adrift. 
You'll find them nearly all here on the home 





on th The second circle was finished before noon. 
ade uglts number ran in excess of the first. As in 
-forcegthe previous one, beeves were missing. 

r packt 
Wintered beeves,” observed Sargent, con- 


’ 


;,’’ saigsulting a memorandum. ‘‘Where are they?” 
take@ McWilliams smiled and turned in his 
ocket§"ddle. ‘You may have noticed that cattle 
t welfttifted: last winter,”’ said he, with a sweep 
of his hand to the south. “Some of these 








“The books show three thousand double-. 


company beeves were caught out on the 
divide during the first storm, and they 
haven't come back. With nothing to check 
them, my guess would be that some of them 
are as far south as the Arkansas River. 
But, of course, that’s pure guesswork. If I 
had a new spine and was outfitted right, it 
wouldn’t worry me to go and get them. 
They're somewhere.”’ His hand again swept 
the south. 

‘“‘We met a good manyrustlers this spring,”’ 
commented the Beaver foreman. ‘Last 
winter’s drift encouraged everyone and his 
cousin to get busy. I'd hate to leave beeves 
adrift by the year.” 

“‘Rustlers know where to rustle,”’ replied 
Mac. ‘‘The way cattlemen are organized now, 
getting away with cattle is no easy matter. 
And heavy beeves, ready for market, are 
nearly safe. Every association has its in- 
spectors on the markets. This company’s 
failure is not due to rustlers looting it.” 

Joel and his foreman dropped to the rear 
of the returning cavalcade. ‘‘As straws tell 
which way the wind blows,” remarked 
Sargent, ‘‘this day’s work gives us a clear 
line on these company cattle. In the first 
place, you can rely on the cattle all being 
here, or those loans would never have been 
advanced. The money was furnished to buy 
young steers, just as you bought them to 
stock your ranch. It all came about by too 
much red tape and not enough cow sense. 
Again, these ranch books were kept by some 
one who knows how to keep cattle accounts: 
the steers were carried forward yearly until 
they enter the beef class, and the heifers 
were advanced until they classify as cows. 
The books haven't been tampered with. The 
cows are here, and the yearlings are here.” 


| AVING decided that the opportunity 


was too good to miss, the next 

problem was how to announce it to 
McWilliams. It would have been easy to 
tell him, abruptly, that the ranch was in 
new hands, and that he was no longer re- 
quired. Many men would have taken this 
course. But Joel knew that there is wisdom 
in old heads, and that if McWilliams could 
be made loyal to the new owners his services 
would be of great value. 

“Keep him on the ranch,” suggested 
Sargent. “Even if he never saddles another 
horse, he’ll be worth two men.” 

After supper at the ranch house, the men 
relaxed, and Sargent and the boys drew 
their chairs round the old man. 

“There's a change coming,’’ said the fore- 
man. ‘‘But we hope things will run along just 
the same, although this ranch will have new 
owners after the first of next month. You 
must not think of quitting. This ranch is 
your home. The mill runs on!”’ 

The old man sighed and said: ‘I’ve seen 
this coming and been wondering if I would 
go down in the shipwreck. The new owners 
have my best wishes for success. I may be 
able to lend a hand in the way of counsel 
which it would take a stranger time to ac- 
quire. A crust and a corner is all I'll need.” 

“You will sit at the head of the table,” said 
Joel, “‘and—”’ 

Sargent saw it was time to lift the talk to 
lighter vein. 

“You can Injun around camp,” he said. 
“Watch for the signal fires and keep an eye 
on the pony herd.” 

“That’s about my caliber,” smilingly said 
McWilliams. “A ranch clerk. Keep the 
accounts, possibly.”’ 

Together they went over the ranch books, 
which the old man had kept in the old 
Texas method. 

“T never charged an animal off the books 
unless it died or was shipped,” explained 
McWilliams. “It’s easy to charge them out 
of existence, but it proves nothing. The 
office records will charge off a percentage 
for winter-kill, wolves, theft, death from 
natural causes—but I carry all the animals 
till I know what happens to them.” 

Warming up as he talked, McWilliams 
spoke of the good old days on the ranch. 
“The Arickaree,”’ he said, ‘‘was an old winter 
range of the buffalo. Our cattle grew like 
summer weeds, and our double-wintered 
beeves waddled like fat ducks. We caught 
the big cattle boom with our sails winged 
out. Then came the collapse of the boom, 
and we fell as fast as we had risen. The 
final touches, leading up to today, are 

rsonal, and I don’t care to mention them. 

hope the new owners will turn the tide.” 

“That's the job we've tackled,” said Joel 
seriously. 

After the talk, Joel and Dell took a little 
prowl around the ranch house. They were 
glad to see chickens, and McWilliams said 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 656] 
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aiméd at all school boys everywhere. 


Washington or Clinton would be 
shocked because they made it a point 
to be neat at all times — they real- 
ized that personal neatness was 
necessary to win Success. 

It’s no different today! If you 
want to get ahead in the world, be 
neat; and remember—you are not 
neat if you go about with unshined 
shoes. 

“Spend two minutes a day” and 
put on a shine you cam see your 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
whoareseparated by a few 
milesor by acontinent. Its 
guardian operators are 
of the telephone army— 
men and women vigilant 
to meet a nation’s need 
for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System isin effect 
a vast switchboard serv-— 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 


A weEB of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tiny lamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 
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e to see a 


They strolled down to the Arickaree and 
stretched themselves on the sod. ‘“‘Leave me 
here with Mac,” whispered Sargent to Joel. 
“He’s still water, and to get close to one 
of these old-timers you have to camp with 
him. If you can get him away from home, by 
a little campfire some night, that’s when one 
of these old boys will unfold and reveal his 
life. Never ask one of them a direct question; 
trust the facts to leak out.” 

Joel and Dell returned to the house, 
agreeing that the weakness of the ranch 
was in its remuda. Forty more horses would 
be needed. Joel decided to ride over to the 
Wild Horse railway station and go from 
there by rail to the city to complete the 
deal for the ranch. 

“Jack Sargent will stay here with you,” 
said Joel next morning to the ex-foreman. 

“Mac will be foreman, and I'll be the 
straw boss,”’ said Sargent. “I’ll take out the 
wagon and do the coarse handwriting.” 

An early start was made. Riding beside 
Jack Sargent, Dell asked him if he had 
found out how McWilliams had become 
crippled. 

“Yes,”’ said the foremar. ‘“‘Many years 
ago he was making a hand with a beef 
herd bound for Fort Sumner, New Mexico. 
The Comanches attacked them. The outfit 
routed the Indians, but an arrowhead 
lodged in Mac’s spine. The surgeons at the 
fort were afraid to remove it, and it’s there 
yet. About two years ago it resulted in a 
stroke of paralysis. The old boy’s entitled 
to a warm corner.” 

“See that he gets it,’’ urged Joel. “I want 
him to have as much as the rest of us. Let 
him want for nothing the ranch affords.” 

“This strikes me as a good omen,”’ said 
Sargent. ‘Your ranch on the Beaver began 
as a hospital, and now you're heiping another 
man out. Keeping charity green in our 
hearts will never lose us anything.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Horses for the Arickaree 


ROM Wild Horse, Joel took train to 

the city. He had wired ahead and was 

met at the station by Major Hunt and 
Mr. Stoddard. 

“You think it’s an honest failure, then?” 
asked Mr. Stoddard, when Joel had finished 
his story. 

“The ranch books prove it.” 

“The books may have been tampered 
with, may show cattle that never existed,” 
interrupted the old Texan. 

“The accounts were kept by the foreman 
for his own information,” insisted Joel. “If 
you met him, you wouldn’t question his 
truthfulness. If we are taking a chance, it 
is an inviting one. First, we're just home 
from the round-up. The drift was heavy. 
Again, we know the strays of this ranch 
were left adrift; it was poorly represented 
at the round-up. We know where the missing 
cattle are. Our boys saw them. And lastly, 
we have counted and classified the cattle on 
the Arickaree, and are satisfied that the 
assets, in sight, will pay every dollar of the 
indebtedness. That’s all we ask.” 

‘Just so you feel safe,” said the old cow- 
man, approvingly. ‘I’m willing to lose my 
share, but no one must saddle a dead horse 
on you boys.” 

‘“‘We’re not buying dead cattle. That range 
has shipped seventy-dollar beeves in the 
past. It’s a big chance. Our foreman is wild 
to gather the cattle adrift, and they are 
nearly all double-wintered beeves. Think of 
that. Ready money!” 

There was more talk, but Joel’s enthu- 
siasm had done its work. Mr. Stoddard had 
come to protect his own interests; the Wells 
brothers were customers to whom he had 
extended credit. To take over a ranch cred- 
ited with ten thousand cattle was no work 
for amateurs, and the old cowman felt con- 
cern for his protégés. 

“You say you are banking on these boys 
setting the ranch on its feet,’’ he said to 
Major Hunt, after Joel had gone to a hotel. 
“It’s no small undertaking. I wouldn’t 
touch it with sugar on it.” 

“You don’t understand it,’’ countered the 
major. ‘‘These boys and their foreman have 
gone over the assets. They are not buying 
a pig in a poke. All we need to do is stand 
behind them, and they’ll come out on top. 
They have the Western spirit. They'll 
make cattle kings yet.” 

Dudley Stoddard lifted his hat to Major 
Hunt. “Command me,” he said, with mock 
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boys longer than I have. They established 
their first credit with me, and they have 
aINiBo you tivk 1 picked th 

“Do you think I picked the wrong o 
to set this bankrupt ranch on ite lea 
asked Major Hunt. ‘Honest Injun, did ]?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Stoddard, “‘there’s a 
world of difference between figuring things 
out in an office and actually getting them 
done out on the range. You and I are holding 
the sack. We are bogged to the saddle skirts 
and are hoping these boys will throw us q 
rope and pull us out. Your theories and my 
experience will never bring the cattle home, 
We have to send out young blood, real range 
men,” 

Even when Joel came to the office, the 
two old men continued to spar with each 
other. Their repartee was of the give-and. 
take variety. Stoddard was a practical cow. 
man, a little rough in manner, while Major 
Hunt was of a more polished type and could 
take a more hopeful survey of the situation, 
Joel stood between them, alert and ambi- 
tious, absorbing into his fiber every element 
of their respective strength. 

During the afternoon everything was 
ready to complete the sale to the brothers, 
Joel remarked that the chief need of the 
Arickaree was horses—thirty to fifty saddle 
horses to bring the remuda up to proper 
strength. 

“One by one, the reasons for this failure 
crop out,’’ snorted Mr. Stoddard. ‘Small 
wonder the cattle are adrift. Were they try- 
ing to run a ranch with one horse to a man, 
like cavalry? Of course you must have more 
horses. In cattle work, men don’t ride broom- 
sticks like little boys. Horses? Certainly. 
Trail City’s the place to get them—wintered 
stock, too. I have the time, and I'd like to go 
along with you.” 

Joel and the old cowman caught an eve- 
ning train. Joel’s letter of credit showed a 
healthy balance, and on the train he was 
surprised to find Mr, Stoddard’s manner 
changing to gentle companionship. 

“Tf I growled some, it was for the major's 
good,” he explained. ‘‘Let him know some 
one is keeping tabs on him. He is one of the 
most reliable men I ever knew, and his firm 
handles my surplus funds, and I expect him 
to keep awake. A g man, but too long 
on theory. Start the old major out with a 
trail Sead and he wouldn’t get through with 
the wagon alone. But he can sit in an office 
and figure it all out. I know you boys will 
come out on top. I just had to rowel the 
major to keep his tension up.” 


HEY found plenty of wintered stock 

at Trail City, but they were priced at 

excessive figures. Joel was worried. But 
his old friend came tothe rescue. — 

“Buy through horses at the start,’ he 
suggested. ‘‘They’ll do for night-herding, 
They'll stand a two-hours’ guard every 
night and keep strong. When you get busy 
buying, the owners of the wintered horses 
will hardly let you get away.” 

Joel accordingly picked ten unacclimated 
horses from one remuda and fifteen from 
another. A man was hired, a pack-saddle 
secured, and other preparations made for 
leaving. The owners of the wintered horses 
stood around, asking Mr. Stoddard to do 
what he could for them. 

“Young Wells?” asked the old man, 
smiling pleasantly. ‘‘He wants some of your 
stock—but when he can buy two through 
ones for the price of one wintered horse 
there’s no chance of his buying yours. He 
might allow you ten dollars’ difference. | 
wouldn’t. Anyhow, it’s ’most too late. The 
young fellow will fill his needs today.” 

“You'll get your wintered horses,”’ said 
Mr. Stoddard to Joel, a little later. ‘‘Within 
an hour, those speculators will come up and 
eat out of your hand. They see you getting 
ready to start, and they haven’t got your 
money. With them it’s a case of ‘shoot, 
Luke, or give up the gun’.” 

The old man’s forecast was correct. The 
horse owners soon reopened bargaining, and 
Joel eventually closed a deal for thirty head 
at a low price. 

“It’s not exactly stealing them,’’ said one 
trader; “‘not if we take the money.” 

“Now, don’t bleed to death on this boy's 
hands,” said the old Texan, grimly. ‘Don't 
muss up things. You didn’t exactly steal 
these horses from some poor, homesick 
Texas drover last fall, did you? I’ve had to 
sell horses at the end of a drive, and I’ve 
met your kind of folks.” 

Joel was inwardly gloating. He could not 
start quickly enough; for several miles he 
was accompanied by the old cowman, who 
had given him this great lesson in buying. 

“Come down into my country next 
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winter,” said Mr. Stoddard, when they 
parted, ‘and get acquainted with the breed- 
ing ranches. Now, is there anything 
further?”’ 

“Send us Manly, please,”’ answered Joel. 
“He's just the man to run our outfit on the 
Beaver this fall.”’ 

“I'll wire him this afternoon,’ said the 
Texan, reining away. ‘‘Joe’s had his little 
tear around home, and it’s high time he was 
getting back in the saddle. Good luck to 
you, and so long.” 

Yet the two turned back to each other 
again and again, with something new to say, 
just as lovers are said to linger at a gate. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Tournament 


HERE’S your horses,” said Joel to 

Sargent, as the bunch entered the cor- 

rals on the Arickaree. ‘‘You asked for 
horses, and there they . 
are. Now kick.”’ a 

“Only about half- 
and-half wintered 
horses,’’ observed the 
foreman, at a glance. 
‘How does that 
come?” 
“Uncle Dudley ad- 
vised me,” said Joel. 
“He wouldn’t run our 
bank account into red 
ink. The through horses 
are for night-herding, 
on two-hours’ guard. 
I’m going to take 
twelve of them down 
to the Beaver, and 
bring your full mount 
and mine up here. That 
will give you a remuda 
of fifty wintered horses. 
All right, go on kick- 
ing.” 
“T’'ve no kick com- 

ing,”” said Sargent. 


and I'll work for nothing, live on land 
terrapin, and drink creek water.” 

Late that afternoon a rider from Addison’s 
ranch reached the range with welcome news. 
The town of Culbertson, at the fork of 
the Republican, was announcing a celebra- 
tion for the last three days of July. 

“It’s a tournament,”’ said the messenger. 
“Lashings to eat, barbecued beef till school’s 
out, and big doin’s every night.” 

He handed a bill to Sargent. 

Meanwhile Joel made the messenger wel- 
come and showed him where to find the cook 
and where to sleep. 

The men pored over the notice of the 
coming barbecue. 

“Good prizes," said McWilliams. “They 
offer a hundred-and-fifty Cheyenne saddle 
to the best rider of bucking horses. Same 
to the man who ropes and ties a steer the 
quickest. And a San Jose saddle to the 
winner of a ten-mile relay race, using ten 
or more horses.” 

“Did you ever see one of those San Jose 
saddles?’’ asked Joel. 

“Owned one once. Made in California. 
Use a natural fork. It’s mostly in the tree. 
Fancy leather work too. Among Western 
saddles, the San Jose is a king pin.” 

“Say, fellows,” remarked the foreman, 
“that San Jose saddle would look well 
hanging in the gallery of this ranch house. 
Suppose we ask the old man for a week off 
and drop down to Culbertson. We could 
take the remuda and outfit out and swing 
around the circle, touch at Culbertson, and 
bring home the prizes. What do you say, 
old son?” 

“It’s a go,” said Joel. “There’s a cow 
outfit down on the Beaver that may want 
this prize saddle, too. And they have the 
best horses.” 

There was challenge in the boy’s remark. 
Sargent looked searchingly about at his 
men. 

“Hear that, boys? I have the promise 
of my old mount on the Beaver and your 


satisfied.”’ 

The messenger from Addison's ranch, 
pleased to hear that both the Arickaree 
and Beaver ranches would compete, said 
that the most formidable contestants would 
come from Ogalalla, the fwo Plattes, and 
Frenchman's Fork of the Republican. 

“I hear the voice of my own people,” 
sighed Sargent, ‘from the very head of 
Frenchman's Fork, where all the wild and 
woolly ones come from. Some of those Texans 





throw a big loop. Still, I’ve heard it thunder 





“That ties my feet. Give me my old mount, 


extra string to fill out our remuda here. I’m. 


all day and never rain a drop. Barbecue and 
tournament, eh? Let me dream of my 
misspent youth.” 

he next morning Joel and the messenger 
started for the Beaver, taking one of the new 
men and twelve horses. 

No sooner had Joel arrived, on the third 
day, than Dell announced: ‘Heard about 
the barbecue at Culbertson? We're going. 
I’m going to ride in the relay race.” 

“What about riding the pet bull?” asked 
Joel, smilingly. ““There’s a hundred-dollar 
prize for anyone who rides him, with or 
without a saddle.” 

Dell was earnestly practicing for the relay 
race; he had not had so much chance for fun 
in athletic competition as comes to nearly all 
boys. Morning and evening, he mounted and 
dismounted from a running bareback horse, 
making the changes with wonderful rapidity. 

“Where will they get the outlaw horses 
for the prize riding?’’ asked Bob Downs. 
“T never heard of an outlaw in Texas.” 

“Neither did I,” said 
Manly. ‘‘We never 
raised one on the Pease 
River that we couldn't 
break into a useful cow 
horse on the Stoddard 
range. A new lesson 
every day, it seems.” 

“In this upper coun- 
try,” said Quinlin, 
“there are lots of out- 
laws. They're horses 
that were half-broken 
once, then abandoned. 
When a rope drops on 
them they snort like a 
deer. Nothing to them 
but bluff. Bob, you can 
ride one if you can 
outwind him.” 

“T’m not the lad that 
never was thrown,” 
modestly said Bob 
Downs. “In fact, no 
relation to him. Still, 

. I’m honing for Cul- 
bertson and that new saddle.” 

“You'll get it—I don’t think,” said Manly. 

Every horse on the Beaver was well 
known. Dell had decided on a mount of the 
best fifteen. Each man was anxious to turn 
over the best horse or two from his string, so 
that Dell might win the race. 

“Don’t forget Sargent’s outfit on the 
Arickaree,” said Joel. “He expects to bring 
home that San Jose saddle; and he has a 
horse wrangler who will make you sit up and 
take notice. I’m strictly neutral, myself. 
There is no advantage in the horses; if any 
exists, it’s in the men.” 

“Joe Manly thinks I ought to have at least 
five horses good for a mile dash. There must 
be time lost in changing every half-mile. 
The few seconds saved may win the saddle.” 

“Figure it all out,’”’ said Joel. ‘““The boys 
here will help you. If you bungle the race, 
you're no brother of mine. If you win—well, 
I may want to borrow your Sunday saddle 
some fine day.” 


HE Beaver outfit left for Culbertson in 

plenty of time. They were glad when 

Joe Sargent rode up, though he said 
humorously that he didn’t want his boys to 
mix with the Beaver varmints. Joe Manly 
took up the cudgels for the Beaver, and Joel 
finally had to urge his two foremen not to 
chew each other’s mane in public. Yet the 
boy knew that this friendly rivalry was the 
best possible thing for the future of both 
ranches. 

As they approached Culbertson, camps 
occupied both sides of the way. Finding a 
good site five miles from town, both outfits 
pitched camp there, and the men rode to 
town. They found they were the thirty- 
ninth and fortieth to arrive, and that neither 
could compete on the first day, owing to late 
registration. In riding and roping they would 
be called on the second day, and in the relay 
race on the third. 

Leaving one man on day-herd next morn- 
ing, both outfits left for town. A rough 
grandstand marked the arena. A half-mile 
track was marked only by a furrow inside 
and a circle of fluttering flags on the outside. 
The barbecue was a success, and thousands 
were fed. The tournament was scheduled for 
one o'clock. In advance of the hour, the 
grandstand filled, and hundreds of horse- 
men took the field. Everyone was in gala 
spirits. 

Riding the pet bull was the opening event. 
A country boy led the animal back and 
forth before the impatient audience, stopping 
occasionally to dole out a lump of sugar. 
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Looking forward on the Santa Maria 


ERY early on the morning of Friday, 

August 3, 1492, three small vessels 

weighed anchor in the port of Palos, 
Spain. No discovery in the entire history of 
geographical exploration is comparableto the 
far-reaching results coming from the seven- 
teen years of persistence which preceded the 
final sailing of Christopher Columbus and his 
fleet of three small ships. The object of his 
enterprise was attained on October 12. 

It requires no great knowledge of naval 
architecture to see what an abominable sea 
boat the Santa Maria must have been. Her 
flat forecastle, extending as it did far out 
over the stem, threw great quantities of 
spray upon the deck, instead of tossing the 
water off as a well-designed flare would have 
done. No wonder it required seventy days to 
make the passage. 

The principal dimensions of the hull were: 


Membership in the New 

and Greater Lab 

The Director’s statement of the Lab's 
policy in the new monthly form has already 
brought a response more heavy and enthu- 
siastic than any one at Headquarters had 
counted upon. As time goes on, we shall 
continue to present to the Membership an 
increasing quantity of those new features of 
importance which we have promised you. 

In this month, on a following page, you 
will find one example of the new policy— 
a newly created $10.00 Monthly Award, 
which will be announced in every issue as a 
reward for the most outstanding example of 
industry, skill and diligence which has been 
received that month. 

This is but one new departure. Our ad- 
vice to all readers of this page, Lab Mem- 
bers and otherwise, is to watch closely for 
further new developments, and we would 
advise all those eligible for membership in 
the Society who have not yet filed their 
application blanks to do so immediately. 
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Photo by A. J. Olmsted 





An accurate scale model of the Santa Maria, published through courtesy Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 


DIRECTOR'S NOTE: This article is an 
abridgment of a chapter from a forthcoming book 
by Councilor F. Alexander Magoun, to be pub- 
lished in the late fall by the Marine Research 
Society of Salem, Mass., dealing with the most 
famous sailing ships in history. The Lab is 
fortunate in having acquired the rights to reprint 
it. Lab Members will find in the finished volume a 
wealth of the cleay and authoritative information 
which never fails to mark the contributions of 
Councilor Magoun. Members having inquiries 
regarding the later appearance of the complete 


volume are encouraged to communicate with 
the Director. 

This material on the Santa Maria is one. of 
the few definitely correct and authoritative 
articles on her which have been published, and 
will serve to correct a number of errors and mis- 
apprehensions which have previously been 
current concerning her. The data contained 
here are drawn in great part from the archives 
of the Royal Spanish Navy. The material, 
including drawings, is copyright, 1927, by 
F, Alexander Magoun. 
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The under-water portion of the hull, 
being covered with tallow to facilitate prog- 
ress through the water, presented an ivory 
appearance. Above the waterline the hori- 
zontal wales and vertical skids were very 
prominent, their function being to protect 
the hull when alongside a dock or when 
weights were hoisted on board. The vessel 
from the waterline to the first wale was 
painted black. The wale was of varnished 
wood. The second wale was painted red, and 
the molding was again of varnished wood. 
Above the first wale the topside had a 
brown appearance, due to its covering of a 
tar mixture. 

The spar deck was open below the fore- 
castle and quarter-deck, but, since the ad- 
miral’s cabin was directly under the poop, 
this break in the deck was closed by a bulk- 
head ornamented with arches and broken 
by a single door and window. 

The Santa Maria was steered by a huge 
tiller which entered the ship through a hole 
in the transom and was operated from the 
spar deck. It was obviously impossible for 
the steersman to see anything ahead. His 
orders were shouted to him by an officer who 
conned the ship from the quarter-deck. 

The rake of the masts was peculiar to the 
period; nor was it without reason, for, since 


the spritsail tended to raise the bow, so the 
forward-leaning foresail tended to depress 
it. So bluff was the bow that the spritsail 
was an absolute necessity to keep the ship 
from trying to sail stern foremost. 

The main yard and the lateen yard, re- 
spectively sixty and sixty-four and a half 
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Looking aft on the Santa Maria 


feet in length, were made by splicing tw 
suitable spars together. This gave a dow 
strength member in the center, where 
maximum stresses had to be met. 

Because the reef point had not yet 
introduced into southern Europe, Colum! 
shortened sail by the simple expedient 
taking off a piece of canvas which had 
laced through eyelets to the foot of the 
This was called a bonnet. A second bon 
properly called a drabbler, gave even f 
flexibility to the area of the mainsail. 

No ship ever put to sea in those 
without implements of war. The two 
bardia cannon carried on the spar, or uy 
deck had a bore of 24” and fired stone 
weighing two pounds. With the ex 
of the wheels which graced the gun ca’ 





Six wrought-iron falconets like these were 
mounted on the rail. These had a bore of an 


inch to an inch and three-quarters and 
n-ounce shot 


of a few years later, these muzzle-loa 
were not essentially different either in a 
pearance or operation or method of fasteni 
to the hull from those even of the Constit 
tion herself. 

The six wrought-iron falconets moun’ 
on the rail corresponded in function to 
modern light, quick-firing gun. They had 
bore varying from one inch to an inch 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 660] 


A much reduced reproduction 
Councilor Magoun’s authori 
> drawing of the Santa Maria 
| plan and rigging 
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of United States Navy 








Weir trick amid a maze of dials, pipe lines, 
mps, turbines, and spinning propeller 
ts, and in a roar over which a man’s 
nice could hardly carry. 

Cram four 4-inch guns, twelve torpedo 
bes, 2 mass of miscellaneous boats, life- 
its and other gear, over a hundred men, 
nd twenty-eight thousand horsepower into 
e three hundred and fifteen feet long 
thirty-one feet wide, and you have a 
. eral i idea of the comforts of a destroyer. 
And in command of this thirty-eight-knot 
hound was a young officer who handled 
as smartly as a racing driver handles 
machine, who never raised his voice 
hen giving an order, and who was blessed 
ith that highly desired naval intangibility 
ahappy ship. In a small emergency cabin 
t behind the bridge he worked out with 
navigating officer the courses to be run, 
position of the ship, and the points of 
tack. There, too, confidential battle in- 
ions were studied and discussed, and 
he snatched what little sleep he could. 
On the evening of the second day orders to 
tken ship were given, and through the 
ght the Black Fleet, actually as well as 
name, ploughed steadily onward toward a 
ain point off the New England coast, 
ence a long-range bombardment of the 
d defenses was to take place. By noon of 
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upperame third day the Henshaw had settled down 
1e sho™ regular sea routine. Bright sunlight, a 
-eptia oth sea, and warm-weather habits had a 






rriage@maxing effect on all hands. This furious 
wlaught had begun to assume the aspects 
ayachting cruise. Suddenly, as if with the 
uk of a starter’s pistol, the ship sprang to 
le from stem to stern. A radio had been 
keived from the scouts that contact had 
made with the enemy. A division of 
stroyers far ahead turned with lightning 
iftness and tore past the Henshaw; a wide 
ep round her stern, and they were off to 
matrd the troop ships, which had altered 
tir course toward safety or some pre- 
anged landing beach. 
y.. In answer to a signal from the squadron 
ge. uder, the Henshaw dived ahead, the sea 
sing from her stern in a glistening arc. On 
he plunged till abreast of the battleships, 
hen speed was reduced and the task of 
mening them from possible submarine 
ks began. To the left the Langley was 
mding up her planes, their yellow wings 
biching the sun as they bored through the 
loade like angry hornets. 
in apg Quiet for an hour. Then from high over- 
steninggtad the drone of high-speed aircraft, and 
onstitumrough a stretch of cloud a V-shaped 
ation of enemy planes swooped down 
the fleet. Anti-aircraft batteries were 
anned, and a hail of theoretical shells 
as sent after them. Pursuit planes aboard 
battleships were run back on their 
btapults, and the air was shattered by the 
boming of the charges which launched 
im from the turrets. But the enemy had 
ined, and even the roar of their motors 
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action is lost before the Navy airmen could 
faria a'ack. Off to the east they flew to observe 


teffect of the bombardment which was to 
mmence shortly. 
With the pvr of the fleet off Cuttyhunk 
the southwestern tip of Cape Cod, the 
telling of Fort Rodman began at twenty- 
it thousand yards. Back and forth the 
fat ships steamed, their 16-inch guns 
a high angle while they methodically 
uinded the helpless defenses to bits well 
ond the range of the defender’s lighter 
pons. At dusk the order to cease firing 
% given, and a darkened fleet stole sea- 
ards for the night. 
n the morning they were to return to 
Mmplete the job. The weather had _thick- 
. Heavy cloud banks stretched round 
iccinon, broken at intervals in the west 
pale bands of pink sky, against which 
ustlike mastheads and phantom stacks 
Med into the gloom, Dreadnoughts as- 
med Gargantuan proportions in the half- 
“ - The Langley rose astern, an uncouth 
, like a great sea-slug, till flying scud 
ht er off. Farther out steamed the ships 
‘utter darkness till a lonesome liner stuck 
Inquisitive nose out of the mist into 
Muadron Eleven’s perfect line. Running 
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“EXECUTE!” 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 625 ] 


lights blazed out in angry protest, rudders 
were put hard over, a few comments were 
muttered into the singing wind, and the 
brightly lighted ocean skyscraper slunk off 
in abashed confusion. 

Three a.m. saw the fleet back at the former 
firing point, and once again salvos of ethereal 
shells searched out the land batteries while 
non-existent heroes were embarked from 
troop ships to effect an unsung landing 
on the beach. Squadrons of enemy planes 
winged through the brightening sky to 
launch a deadly attack upon the Black ships. 
Low they circled, depending on their speed 
to avoid the bursts of anti-aircraft fire. Their 
mission accoraplished, they roared back to 
their base. Shortly afterward the order to 
cease firing was given; the fleet reformed, 
and the main attack was over. Only a series 
of high-speed maneuvers for the destroyers 
remained. 

Led by the scout cruiser Omaha, they 
spread out like the fingers of a person’s hand. 
From ship to ship flashed the signal, ‘Speed 
twenty-nine knots."’ A hoist on the Omaha 
stood out from the signal halyard like bits 
of painted tin. Down it came. From the 
bridges on thirty-two destroyers rang out 
the single word ‘“Execute!’’ and the com- 
bined force of almost a million horsepower 
drove them through the water at a breath- 
taking clip. From rakish stacks scudded 
bursts of smoke; the knife-like prows tore 
into the sluggish swells, throwing a green 
film of water against their sides. Astern, long 
ribbons of lacy foam twisted and boiled. 


HEY’RE off! Every man on his toes. 

Aslip on the navigating bridge and 

the hundred and fifty yards between 
the ships would be eaten up in a trice. 
As they roared ahead bursts of spray flew 
up from the bow of the Henshaw over 
the flying bridge, across the top of the 
stacks and aft to where a group of the 
crew was taking shelter behind a deck 
house. 

“Hoist on the Omaha. What is it?’”’ The 
captain was as cool as if he were asking 
information for a telephone number. ‘‘Line 
ninety degrees,"’ flashed back the quarter- 
master, his eye glued to a glass. ‘Stand by— 
execute!’’ The helmsman spun his wheel; 
thirty thousand horsepower threw the Hen- 
shaw over on her side; the ship ahead dis- 
appeared in a burst of stinging spray. A 
great white crescent streaked astern, and 
with a lurch she straightened up. From 
column. the ships had formed into four 
abreast. Like thoroughbreds racing for the 
barrier they tore through the water. A 
whistling two minutes passed; a flutter of 
flags ahead—‘‘Form column’’—the helms- 
man’s grip tightened—‘‘execute!’’ Another 
careening turn; back into line streaked the 
Henshaw down the seething path of the lead- 
ing ships. Hold tight! Smash went her bow 
into a swell. A great gray-green blanket of 
water whipped into the windshield round the 
bridge with a vicious slap; the ship stag- 
gered, paused for a split second, gathered 
itself like a leopard, and then leaped ahead. 

Forty minutes of this, while men with 
tight-strung nerves risked ships and careers 
at the bidding of a few yards of brightly 
colored bunting, till the order to reduce 
speed was given and the course set for wel- 
come and sheltering anchorages in Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

Over a table in the War College in New- 
port groups of Army and Navy umpires 
would decide who won this bloodless war. 
Wires and radio would carry the news to 
every part of the United States that the 
casual commuter might swallow it with his 
eggs and coffee. Little difference would it 
make to him or to the service who won. He 
has his work, they have theirs. He will fin- 
ish his breakfast and go to his office; they 
will finish refueling and scatter—some to 
navy yards, some to ranges on the Pacific 
Coast, others to European ports, and some 
to remoter spots. It is merely one of many 
jobs with many more to come, and after a 
week all that marked the passing of this 
great armada was a faint smudge in the 
southern sky—the same signal which an- 
nounced its coming. 
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See LePage’s Book, page 25 





SPANISH SHIP MODEL 
See LePage's Book, page 4 


Christmas Gift Furniture 


you can make yourself 
LePage’s NEW Home Work Shop Book will show you how 


Wu the approach of Christmas, comes this 

NEW LePage’s Home Work Shop Book to 
show you how to make 20 different pieces of gift 
furniture, designed by an expert — attractive, 
artistic, useful, practical and easy to make. 
Each piece is ideally suited to be a Christmas 
Gift. 

The first LePage’s Home Work Shop Book, 
proved so popular that, though advertised only 
a few times, over 30,000 copies were sold. Now 
the new book, just off the press, represents a 
wonderful improvement. 

Each project is presented in three parts —a 
photographic illustration of the finished project, 
a complete dimension drawing of its parts, and 
simple, easy-to-follow directions, for making, 
given step by step from start to finish. Each pro- 
ject was prepared by an expert — William W. 
Klenke, Instructor in Woodworking, Central 
Commercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. Assurance is therefore 


E DAGE’S 
GLUE 

Handiest Tool in 

your Work Shop 


cents 


Book, 


LePa 
579 E 


Street 


eee ee ee 


City 


will at once send you a copy of 
LePage’s 


Page’s Craft League, 579 Es- 
sex Av 
out the coupon now so you 
forget it 

Mail this coupon / 


given that each project and the directions for 
making it are perfectly practical. 
In addition, this new LePage’s book contains 
full information on how to secure plans for mak- 
ing eighteen more new projects, prepared by 
Frank I. Solar, Teacher of Manual Training in 
Detroit Public Schools, and widely-known tool 
craft writer. 
Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Home Work Shop Book 


Just write your name and address on the coupon 
below, tear it out and mail to us today with 10 


in coin or stamps, and we 
Home Work Shop 
postage paid. Address Le- 


e., Gloucester, Mass. Tear 
won't / 


Ge's Crart LEAGUE, 
ssex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s NEW Home Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 


Name... 


TABLE DESK 
See LePage’s Book, page 15 
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Boys! 
send for this plan 


Make a sewing cabinet for your 
mother or sister. Stanley Plan No. 
14 bshows how. An excellent Christ- 
mas present. 

What can give greater pleasure 
than the hobby of woodworking? 
And it’s easier than you think, when 
you are provided with good tools. 

Of course you need good tools to 
do your best work. Most carpen- 
ters use Stanley Tools. Practically 
every manual training class uses 
them, too. 

Your hardware dealer has Stanley 
Plans, or he can get them for you. 
Plans cost only 10c each. Ask him 
for free Stanley Tool Catalog No. 
$650. Ifhe cannot supply you write 
to The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 


STANLEY PLANS 
0 1b Book rack 0 186 Model sail boat 
0) 5b Table lamp 0 19b Combination sail 


0 6b Toy auto S ae aera 
0 9b Bird houses at Sen 


Work h 
0 116 Book stand wdaptadapeacnns 


0 156 Cedar chest 


There are 15 other plans. 
Ask for list. 


separately 





The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer. 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 




















yn + , ein cir mies 
LEAT HERORA aT 


in the GRATON @& KNIGHT way 


CRAFT LEATHERS, 

COMPLETE WORKING PATTERNS, 
CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATING TOOLS 
FOR MAKING 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL ARTICLES 


Send 10 cents for Leathercraft Booklet 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











BUILD SHIP MODELS! Easy to build 
and sell. Plans and instructions: “Santa 
Maria,” $1.00—Clipper Ship, 80c—both 
for $1.65. Catalog of Sea Things, 6 cents. 
Sea Arts Guild, 405-G Eleventh Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Learn Baseball from MacFayden 


Young Red Sox pitcher has designed a remarkable game 
for boys— has everything. igh grade, instructive, 
one every way. Best baseball game ~3 fa price. 
pa A — descriptive folder “A”, Write now —a 
postal will do. 
NATIONAL GAMES CO., Newtonville, Mass. 
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The Lombardia cannon were carried on the 
upper deck. They had a 2}2-inch bore and fired 
stone shot of two-pound weight 


three-quarters, thirteen-ounce stone being 
the projectiles wu 

Like the Vikings, this band of discoverers 
carried ornamental shields along the sides of 
their vessel. These were of three designs: 
the plain gold and red stripes of Arragon; 
the quartered shields of Castile and Leon 
with their golden castles on a red background 
and their red lions, rampant, on a field of 
white; and the bisected shields showing the 
black eagle of St. John. 

In 1893 a replica of the Santa Maria was 
built in Spain and sailed across the Atlantic 
to the Chicago World’s Fair. Her maximum 
speed was six and one-half knots, and she 
pitched horribly, as might well be expected. 
That the original ship was a dull sailer and 
unfit for exploration was well borne out. 





Q.—How is carbon paper made? How is it 
that glass, which is made with sand and other 
opaque substances, is so transparent? How is 
bullet-proof glass made? Which type of water 
wheel is the most effective and powerful? Associate 
Member Edmund Veughen Stewart, University 
of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont. 

A.—by Councilor Townsend: It is rather 

difficult to describe in detail the process of 
making carbon paper. In general, large rolls 
of the plain paper are made to pass between 
two large metal rolls. One of these rolls is so 
arranged that it is continually covered or 
painted with the carbon or ink compound. 
As the paper passes between the rolls, the 
carbon is transferred from the coated roll to 
the paper. Further on in the process the paper 
is dried, rerolled, cut to size, counted and 
packed in boxes. The nature of the carbon 
compound is kept secret by the manufacturers. 
Glass consists of between 90 and 100 per 
cent silica. In the glass the silica or, as we 
often call it, the sand has been fused and then 
cooled. This melting: or fusing welds the in- 
dividual particles together and makes the 
substance transparent. 
Bullet-proof or splinter-proof glass is made 
by placing a piece of celluloid or similar material 
between two thicknesses of glass, and cement- 
ing it in place. The celluloid provides a tough 
and somewhat elastic material which holds 
the glass in place even after it has been struck 
and fractured. 


Questions and Answers 


When the head of water does not exceed six 
feet the undershot wheel is more desirable and 
effective. For heads of water over six feet the 
overshot wheel is the generally accepted type. 


Q.—How does the so-called ‘‘trickle charger” 
work? Is it possible for me to build one? If so, 
how? Associate Member Wm. M. Breazeale, 236 
Montgomery St., New Brunswick, N. J. 

A.—by Councilor Clapp: A “trickle charger” 
is an apparatus for charging storage batteries at 
a very slow rate; hence the name “trickle.” 
Such equipment is often installed when a 
battery is used only a small part of the time, or 
when the load on the battery is very light, so 
that the battery is automatically given a slow 
charge to keep it in condition. If the battery is 
given a prolonged heavy load, it is necessary to 
give a normal full-rate charging, as the trickle 
charger will take a very long time to bring upa 
badly run-down battery 

A trickle charger consists of some type of 
rectifier and a resistance (which may take the 
form of a fifty-watt lamp), connected in series 
with the battery and the alternating current 
mains. While an electrolytic rectifier may be 
made at home, such rectifiers are rarely satis- 
factory, as they quickly deteriorate, because of 
impurities in the materials used to make them. 
A single cell of an electrolytic rectifier may be 
purchased at nominal cost, and this, combined 
with a lamp resistance of suitable size, forms a 
cheap and satisfactory trickle charger. 





AILROADING is among the most pic- 
turesque of occupations. At one age or 
another almost every boy decides that he is 
going to be a locomotive engineer—a decision 
with which fate usually deals harshly. Under 
these circumstances it has been a surprise in 
the Lab to note how few really good miniature 
railroad projects have ever been received. 
Now, however, the activities of Member 
Roger Firestone (14) of Harbel Manor, Akron, 
Ohio, more than redresses the balance. The 
photographs reproduced in this column can do 





no more than hint at the wide-flung network of 
trackage which carries his miniature rolling 
stock to all points of the compass. It is for this 
achievement that Member Firestone receives 
the present Monthly Award. A careful de- 
scription, a number of photographs and a 
comprehensive plan, all submitted by Member 
Firestone, give an excellent idea of the com- 





plexity of the system of which he is president, 
passenger traffic manager, superintendent of 
motive power, maintenance-of-way foreman, 
engineer, baggage master and claim agent. 
Member Firestone has scooped out miniature 
valleys, piled up miniature mountains, created 
miniature lakes, and has tunnelled, trestled 
and bridged the obstacles. 

The system is a belt line with several side 
spurs. Close to his power-house is the terminal. 





Not only has Member Firestone created his 


The Lab's New Monthly $10 Award . | 


Member ‘Roger Firestone of Akron, Ohio, is the first recipient of | 
the Lab’s most newly created distinction 





railroad but he has constructed miniature 
communities to which his system brings 
passengers and freight. Technically also his 
work is good, for he has divided the entire 
system into six separate insulated systems, or 
“blocks.”” Trains in different sections are thus 
independently controlled, and one may stop in 
obedience to a signal while the others continue 
unhampered on their way. 

‘By- means of six small switches through 
which the current is led to these wires 
says Member Firestone, ‘‘one is able to cut out 
a certain section, thus stopping any train in 
that section, although the electricity was still 
on in the others. By this arrangement and with 
electric switches centrally controlled, I am 
able to throw a switch, put the freight on a 
siding, stop it by turning off the section, 
throw the switch back again, let the express 
go by, close the other switch and let the 
freight off the siding again, all from where I 
control the trains. 


t 





“The main trouble with an outdoor train 
system like this is that it is hard to keep the 
road bed level so that the cars won’t jump the 
track, but one would soon lose interest in a 
thing like this if there wasn’t something to fix 
or to improve.” 

If any other junior Harrimans, Feltons or 
Kittredges are readers of this account, the 
Director urges them to submit details of the 
systems which they control. 
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The James Swan Co, 


CHISELS 


Awarded both the Medal of Honor 
and the Gold Medal at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, 1925, in addition 
to many premiums previously . 
awarded. 








F you earn your living with tools or 
if you are a member of the Y. C. Lab 
and are making the things that the Lab 
suggests, or if you own your home and 
take pride and practise economy in 
fixing things up about the house — 
you need Chisels. 

The Y. C. Lab advocates the buying 
of good tools. This is sound advice, and 
applies especially to Chisels. 

Swan Chisels are made of the best and 
finest steel obtainable, and their superior 
quality and beauty of finish are the 
results of years of experience by the 
most expert tool makers. 
The Y¥. C,. Lab of The 
Youth’s Companion has 
tested Swan tools and 
awarded them the Y. C. 





Lab Approval Seal. 
Ask for Swan Chisels at leading 
hardware stores. All Swan 


Chisels bear the Swan 
trade-mark. 


THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY 
Seymour, Conn. 
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THIS BOOK TELLS YOU 
HOW TO MAKE THINGS 























Issued by — Pee 
ARKANSAS SOFT PivE BUREAU {0)/ 
Litde Fock Arkansas 














And It’s Yours 


Cfreel 


Shows what a “‘cinch” it is to 
make about everything you 
use in camping, scouting, play- 
ing or fixing up a den—also 
why Arkansas Soft Pine makes 
each job easy. 


Write now for your copy, be- 
ing sure to include the name 
of the lumber dealer from 
whom you'd buy the material. 


ARKANSAS Fx} 


SOFT PINE BUREAU &« NO 
333 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Atk 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 657 
This was ravenously enjoyed by the red 
bovine. 

The first rider swaggered forth and lifted 
himself cautiously to a seat. The boy ran. 
There was an awakening, an indistinct blur, 
and the rider was flung off. The boy ran to 
the bull and gave him an apple. Then he 
started to scratch Toro round the ears, until 
Toro closed his eyes. 

The next rider was from the North Platte. 
As the rules permitted a saddle, one was 
adjusted. “‘Bud, blindfold this bull a moment 
till | catch the stirrup,’’ requested the rider. 

The boy did so. The blur that followed 
looked like the top of an immense whirlwind. 
The rider landed heavily in the sand. Toro 
merited and received another apple. 

“Give that rider another chance,’’ some 
one shouted to the tournament marshal, who 
was laughing until he shook all over. 

“No, thanks,’’ good-naturedly answered 
the boy from the Platte, uncinching his 
gaddle. “I'm no hog. I know when I’ve had 
enough.” 

» The marshal then called six names, and 
mot a man answered. The red bull had 
bluffed them all, and the boy led him away. 

Roping and riding followed. Cattle were 
freed singly into the arena through a chute 
from a corral under the grandstand. Each 
wnimal was given a sixty-foot running start. 
Thcn the rider pursued him, roped him, and 
tied him. But the first roper’s cast fell short, 

2 second caught a horn and his rope 
slipped. There were seven contestants in all, 
and the best time was forty-five seconds. 
Critics in the stands said that this would be 
beaten. 

Between the roping contests the outlaw 
horses were ridden. But here again there 
were times when the animal defeated the 
man. It was the third entry that made up 
for disappointments. All the old tricks came 
into play, and at the end of the struggle both 
man and horse were tired out. This was the 
best exhibition of the day. 

The relay race, with six entries, closed the 
day. Two of the contestants lost their 
chances when their horses bolted the course. 
The fastest time was made by the Addison 
entry, a few seconds less than thirty minutes. 


HE Wells camps that night buzzed with 
speculation about the morrow. With 
the exception of a herder, all were off 
early for town. The men who were to do the 
roping were given the pick of the two hun- 
dred horses. 
“Who owns the little bull?’’ asked Joel, 
when the same wiry red animal was led 


ut. 

“A family down on the main Republican,” 
some one replied. ‘‘The children rode him 
back and forth to the grazing, when he was 
a yearling. The next summer he threw them 
all. Now no one can ride him. Talk about 
action! Boy, that hundred dollars will not 
be called for. Not at this tournament!”’ 

The marshal called the entries in order; 
each man stepped up and was promptly 
thrown. The country boy had a new hat on 
his head, and his pocket bulged with goodies 
for his pet. Hisses and catcalls saluted a 
luckless man who failed to appear. 

The fifth man stepped forward. ‘Can I use 
asurcingle?”’ 

A rope was fastened loosely round the 
animal's body. ‘Any word you want sent 
your folks, Tom?’’ shouted a wag. Then the 
bull began to buck, and Tom was thrown 
as easily as you snap water off your fingers. 
Strangers slapped each other on the back, 
and the bull was led away, munching an 
apple as ravenously as ever. 

A girls’ race followed, with seven entries. 
It was the best race of the tournament. It 
was won by a nose; a blanket would have 
covered the heads of both horses. There was 
intense rivalry; each girl had hundreds of 
friends. The prize, a violin, fell to a little girl 
from Smoky River. 

The outlaw horses were drawn by lot. Our 
friends had no success. The Arickaree man 
drew a spoiled horse, which ran backward, 
teared, and fell. 

“Hard luck,” said Manly. “But you have 

to ride them as they come.”’ 
_ The other contestant in whom we are 
interested, Bob Downs, had no better luck. 
His outlaw sullenly crow-hopped a rod or 
two, and threw himself. 

The roping was different. Hamlet made a 

ect cast, threw his steer, tied his feet, 
and lifted his hat to the judges. Yet the 
animal struggled in the tying, and a few pre- 
tious seconds were lost. Time, a fraction 
over thirty-two seconds. 

Hughie St. John roped for the Arickaree. 
He had a fast horse, caught his steer quickly, 


XUM 


and the tie was made. A hundred watches 
covered the performance. The judges con- 
sulted only a moment, and then announced: 
“Twenty-seven seconds, flac!” 

The grandstand rose, men, women, chil- 
dren. Hats were waved in the air. This was 
the best record to date on the Republican. 
No one doubted it. It was perfect teamwork 
between man and horse. 

With this victory won, the two Wells 
outfits rode out to camp in high spirits. 
Sargent, with one saddle as good as won,— 
for Hughie St. John’s record was a high one 
to shoot at,—was riding in great spirits, a 
feather in his cap. Manly’s hopes were fixed 
upon Dell; and Dell took a little limbering- 
up practice behind camp in the dusk. 

On the final day, the red bull continued to 
amuse all the spectators. The children’s 
one-time pet rolled five men on the sand and 
never refused his titbit after each perform- 
ance. 

The riding was splendid. St. John’s record 
remained unchallenged. All that was left 
was the relay race. A typical incident oc- 
curred when the first contestant was ruled 
off. He represented no known ranch, and his 
horses were unbranded. Frontier sport was 
clean, and this man—who had doubtless 
expected to win many wagers—was 
promptly disqualified. The relay race 
typified the old-time pony express. It must 
be kept clean. 

The second and third men rode well. 
Then came Sargent’s turn. His rider was 
Monte Lee, and he made excellent speed 
until his fifth horse bolted into the field, 
fouled a rope between a thrown steer and the 

mmel of a saddle, fell, scrambled to his 
eet, and ran away. Lee was unhurt. 

Hope now centered on Dell Wells. Both 
outfits rallied to his support. Sargent and 
Manly were like brothers again. Joel, as 
serious as ever, felt his hand shaking as he 
took out his watch. 

Dell wore moccasins and rode hatless, his 
red hair shining in the sun. The horses were 
stripped to the bridle. Dell led off with a 
mile dash. He then changed horses, and he 
changed again at the next half-mile. The 
watch showed him ahead of his practice work 
for two miles’ distance. His changes were 
made with the dexterity of an acrobat; a 
firm clutch in a mount’s mane, a running 
start, a leap, and they were off. 

“Give us the time,”’ whispered Sargent, at 
the end of five miles. 

“Thirteen minutes, fifty-one seconds,” 
came the answer. 

“Use a mile horse next,”’ ordered Manly. 
“Save the boy’s wind. Tell the management 
to sack that San Jose saddle. We've won it. 
Hear the bells ring. Where’s Tim Addison?” 

“Right here. Where did you find that red- 
haired jockey?” 

“He's a cow hand. These are cow horses.” 

The mile horse labored a little, seemed to 
lose time. All the roping and riding events 
were now over, and the whole audience was 
watching Dell intently. Addison's horses 
had made the best previous time. The race 
was evidently between him and Dell. 

“Ride right through, old son,’’ shouted 
Sargent to Dell, as the next change was 
made. ‘We're all with you—and tomorrow 
you'll be looking at your shadow in that new 
saddle. Ride pretty, and its yours.” 

The ninth horse ran one mile. The best 
two half-mile horses were saved for the finish. 
When the relay was made on the last half- 
mile, the crowd came to its feet, cheering 
lustily. Pandemonium reigned. Opposite 
the grandstand and the finish line, horsemen 
ranked up ten deep. Men who held watches 
cried that the tournament record would be 
lowered. 

It was lowered. A very tired boy slid off 
the last horse, but straightened himself 
proudly when the time was announced as 
twenty-eight minutes, ten seconds! 

Joel gripped Dell’s hand. ‘‘Best race I ever 
saw,” he said, tersely. 

Only one entry remained. Twenty minutes 
were used in the first five miles, and the 
owner of the horses conceded the race. 

So ended the first tourney on the Republi- 
can. The last event on the program was a 
triumphant march of the winners. The 
country boy led it, followed by a red bull, 
now handsomely trimmed with yellow rib- 
bons. Then came young Bill Peters from the 
North Platte, who had deservedly won the 
riding contest; and Mary James, from 
Smoky River, rode the-horse on which she 
had won the girls’ race. Hughie St. John and 
Dell Wells rode together, both wreathed in 
smiles. The minor winners formed a happy 
group behind them. Save for the night festiv- 
ities, the tournament had ended. 

[conTINuED ON PaGE 662] 
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Trams Unruly Hair— 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


} ia your hair is difficult to keep in place, 
or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that 
rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
boys. 

Justrubalittle Glostora 
through your hair once 
or twice a week —or 
after shampooing, and 
your hair will then stay, 
each day, just as you 
comb it. 

Glostora softens the 
hair and makes it pliable. 
Then, even stubborn hair 
will stay in place of its 
own accord. - 

It gives your hair | 
that natural, rich, well- J 
groomed effect, instead 
of leaving it stiff and arti- | 
ficial looking as waxy 
pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the | 








THE R. L, WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me FREE, asampleof GLOSTORA, all charges paid. I 


healthy by restoring the natural oils 
from which the hair derives its health, 
life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it 
is to keep your hair 
combed any style you 
like, whether parted on 
the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair 
to lie down particularly 
smooth and tight, after 
applying Glostora,simply 
moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 
Alarge bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


oe an an 6 a8 Can aenewaen gq 
l 


TRY IT FREE 


27-G-57 | 





scalp soft, and the hair LW 





Canadian address; 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto 2-Ont. 
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Russell Jennings Bits 


_In quality of material and in degree of accuracy Russell Jen- 

nings Bits are as perfect as human skill and care can make them. 

Bits are one of the most necessary and important items in your 

tool kit. It is —_ economy to buy cheap Bits. They “chew up 
m. 


the wood”’ an ake a mean hole. 


Russell Jennings Bits bore a clean hole, bore rapidly, and stand 


up for years. 


Ask for them by name at leading hardware stores 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER, CONN. 
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World Wide Favorites 
For The Skin And Scalp 


by touches of Cuticura Ointment when 
required, keeps the complexion fresh 
and free from eruptions and the hair live 
and glossy. Cuticura Preparations are 
unexcelled in purity and are regarded by 
millions as unrivalled in the promotion 
of skin and hair health. 


Soap 2c. Ointment 25 and Sc. Taleum 25c. Sold 
everywhere. Dee bt each free. Ai : “Cuticura 


Regular use of Cuticura Soap, assisted 


, Malden, 
Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 
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A forward who’s good— 


has Teeth 
that are 


CLEAN 


“Pep” 
Stephens—shot the last goal one- 
handed! Look at him smiling. Real 
teeth he displays, what? Clean and 
white as the top of a new basketball 
shoe. They fairly gleam! 


He’s a basket-shooting demon, 


Pep? He’s full of it, because he 
takes care of himself. And not the 
least of his attention goes to his teeth. 
He goes to his dentist twice a year and 
then he keeps his teeth clean by using 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream morn- 
ing and evening. 

The calcium carbonate in this denti- 
frice first removes whatever shouldn’t 
Then the 
detergent washing agent in it washes 
his teeth, mouth and gums absolutely 
clean, just as good soap cleans his face. 
Finished, his mouth feels refreshed, in- 
vigorated, like his skin after a ruabdown. 


be on or between his teeth. 


“Pep” finds using Colgate’s a pleas- 
ure. Not druggy, it is made to clean 
teeth, and his dentist tells him that 
teeth kept clean will be healthy. 


Try this Dental Cream without cost. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon 


SO 


below. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 212-J ,595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 


NOME .. cc cccccccccccses 
ROBIE... 00 0000 00.00 0000 00 00 00 2008 ce cece ce cee 
City , « SUMS. cece cee 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 661] 
CHAPTER NINE 
The Trail Ahead 


OUNDING up the strays from the 

R Arickaree was the next taste of hard 
work. At the end of a week enough 

had been gathered to warrant a shipment. 
Where the Big Sandy joins the Arkansas 
River, more than three hundred were caught. 
“Order your railroad cars,”’ said the fore- 
man. ‘‘So far, two thirds of the cattle gath- 
ered are fit for market.” 
The last day's work cleared the Arkansas 
Valley above the quarantine grounds. 
Nearly seven hundred cattle had_ been 
gathered, and a majority of them would ship 
out as marketable beeves. 
“There,” said Sargent to Joel, as the first 
train left for market. ‘‘There goes your first 
shipment of Arickaree cattle, twenty cars of 
twenty-two head each, and over two hun 
dred left. And we haven’t covered a quarter 
of the possible range where any drift might 
be expected. Are we going to gather the miss- 
ing cattle? Check?” 
obs i | check with you at the end of the beef 
season,’’ answered Joel, ‘“‘and if we gather 
the cattle I'll hit the ground with my hat 
and shout with you!” 
Over on theSmoky, 
an incident occurred 
in penning the beeves 
which showed Sar- 
gent’s deep insight 
into cattle. A number 
of cows adrift had 
been gathered, and 
Sargent sent them 
home. Then he no- 
ticed that the heavy 
beeves were nervous, 
on account of the 
absence of the cows. 
As they were entering 
the wings of the shipping pens, the whistle 
of an engine far away fell upon their ears. 
Acting under the herd instinct, every beef 
turned in his tracks, excited and ready to 
stampede. But the cordon of horsemen held 
them; then the herd songs rose, and when 
the heavy beeves turned back to graze the 
men relaxed as if they had not noticed the 
attempted stampede. 

“Let the herd drop back a mile,’ ordered 
the foreman, ‘‘and then turn them for the 
chute again. Somebody ask that engineer to 
keep his whistle quiet. I’ll skirmish round 
and see if I can borrow a cow.” 

A cow was easily borrowed from a vil- 
lager. Sargent led her out, and allowed her 
to graze forward in the lead of the herd. 
Her presence made an immediate difference. 
No magic was employed, but the cattle’s 
confidence in an old cow, led by a horseman 
at the end of a picket rope, attracted a 
train of beeves through the wings and past 
the portals till the gates closed in their rear. 

“Wouldn't that knock you off the Christ- 
mas tree?” said one of the outfit. 

“Come on, little girl,” said Sargent to the 
cow, leading her out of the corrals. “I wish 
I had a sweet apple for you. One of you boys 
take her around to the tent, and give this 
dollar to the little woman who loaned her to 
us. She’ll show you where to picket the cow 
again, bless her little fat heart.”’ 


HILE the beeves were being un- 
loaded Major Hunt put in an 
appearance. 


“How do you account for the condition of 
those beeves?”’ he asked. 

“Why—we thought they were prime 
cattle,” answered Joel, alarmed. ‘“Every- 
body said they were the fattest—” 

“Of course they are,” said the old factor, 
grinning. ‘We sent your first consignment 
to Chicago; too good for this market. They 





netted you a handsome profit over any offer 
here. What accounts for it? The season?” 
“That’s one of the reasons,’’ answered 
Joel. ‘‘Cowmen in the Arkansas Valley tell 
us the tallow weed appeared this spring; it 
| only comes about once in ten years in that 
sandy country. It gives the cattle an early 
start in the spring; it’s more nourishing 
than washy wild grass. Again, these beeves 
| were adrift last winter, and found a new 
| range every week. Again, they haven’t been 
| handled in a year. 
“There you have it,” said a salesman, 
| nodding to the old factor. ‘‘No wonder 
these beeves are in prime condition.” 
Major Hunt led Joel to his office, and 
threw off all restraint in a friendly chat. 
“You are going to round-up all the cattle 
adrift?’’ he asked. 
“It’s too soon to shout,” replied Joel. 
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“But if your books show only twenty-five 
hundred head missing from the Arickaree, 
we have gathered over half that number 
already.” é 

Major Hunt almost purred with content- 
ment. 

“Having been out with the Arickaree 
wagon for over a month,” said Joel, ‘I don’t 
know whether the Bar Y Ranch on the 
Beaver has sent in any cattle.” 

“Bless you, yes,’ said Major Hunt. 
“Two trains. Prime cattle, best on the 
market. The third train will be in Saturday.” 

The sales sheets of the Beaver shipments 
opened Joel’s eyes. ‘The first were double- 
wintered beeves,”’ explained Major Hunt, 
“and the second, single-wintered. Note the 
difference in prices. Also note that beeves 
are netting four to seven dollars more today 
than last year. Ah, my boy, you made a 
timely buy of that Arickaree ranch and 
cattle.” 


“Let's see,’’ said Joel. ‘‘Nine hundred and 


forty beeves more than squared the Beaver 
ranch, leaving the other shipments clear 
velvet. And we’re bound to ship a thousand 
more. The Beaver will go on a paying basis 
this fall, 
credit.” 
“That’s fine,” 


with a healthy balance to its 


said the old factor. ‘Let 
the Arickaree ranch 
also pay for itself. 
Give it good manage- 
ment, as_ you have 
given the Beaver, and 
let it work out its 
own future. This is 
no time to hedge. 
Beef on foot is ad- 
vancing. Catch the 
wave, and ride it to 
success.” 

“IT am afraid of 
debt,” confessed Joel. 

“You areright. But 
the fear of debt has 
hampered more cowmen than were ever hurt 
by honest debts. Your contracts with Mr. 
Stoddard were profitable. Now I have 
another bargain for you, at Trail City. 
There is a herd of two-year-old steers in a 
single ranch brand, the Tin Cup, run full 
thirty-three hundred head. The cattle are in 
the hands of an assignee. There is no time 
like the present. Tin Cup cattle sell on repu- 
tation. I wouldn’t wait an hour.” 

“We need a herd like that,’’ said Joel, 

“to restock the Beaver ranch. Could we 
close the trade, naming October 10 as the | 
receiving date, ‘and making an earnest pay- | 
ment, with the provision that the cattle are | 
to be held under loose herd at Trail City? | 
Our outfits are bogged down to the enxidie’ 
skirts, gathering and shipping beef. If you 
can close on these terms, it’s a sale.” 

“The deal’s as good as closed,’ said 
Major Hunt, putting on his hat. “The 
assignment is on behalf of a bank, and they 
feel some uneasiness about wintering the 
herd in this upper country. You boys aren’t 
scared of a little snow. Hang around, and 
I'll find the assignee.” 

The sale was soon made. A little later, 
Inspector Vance was found. He reported 
finding some twenty head of Arickaree 
cattle among western shipments. Next day, 
he and Joel stayed in the yards, scanning 
every shipment from the west for more of 
them. Toward midnight, the Beaver train | 
came in. 

“Why didn’t you fellows come earlier?” 
asked Joel of Dell and Manly. ‘The old 
major says you pay no attention to him 
when he says he'd like to see you.’ 

“Oh, he just wanted to pat us on the back 
and tell us what bully fellows we are,” 
drawled Manly. ‘We've been in the saddle 
night and day, and we don’t want any 

candy. When the shipping is over, we'll 
come in and put our little feet on the office 
furniture till he remembers a previous en- 
gagement. Right now, I’d rather sleep a few 
weeks than make medicine with General 
Grant!” 

Up to eleven, next morning, the Beaver 
shipment was unsold. Joel was uneasy, as he 
must make a considerable earnest payment 
that day on the Tin Cup herd. He lounged 
nervously in the major’s general office. 
Major Hunt was unruffled and told Joel 
to wait and watch. 

A buyer entered at last and asked for the 
cattle salesman. 

‘“‘Why don’t you try to sell me those; _ 
twenty-two cars of beeves?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t wait here, or you'll miss your 
lunch,” replied the salesman. ‘‘The Burling- 
ton wants them for Chicago and offers us a 
passenger schedule. If anything happens, 
we'll chance them on Monday’s market in | 














The Time is Coming 
Young Man 


when you will slip into a 
shop and say, after buying 
yourself a tie, a hat or what 
not, — ‘‘and I guess I need 
a pair of garters too’’. 


Now what are you going to 
be satisfied with? 


Just a pair of garters? 


No — get full value for your 
money — get all the comfort 
and good looks that you are 
entitled to for your 50 cents. 


Ask for Agrippa Web Bos- 
tons — the kind that won’t 
slip down even when worn 
very loose. Don’t buy them 
just because we tell you to. 


Examine them — compare 
them with any other garter 
made — your decision will 
be for 


Boston 
Garter 


George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Garters 
for all members of the family 
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Chicago. Prime beef isn’t wanted here. Old 
cows fill the bill!” 
“Don't you want to sell me your cattle?” 
asked the buyer. ‘‘You’re not trying to sell 
” 


“You know my price, and you know just 
how worried I am about selling that train,” 
answered the salesman, turning to leave. 

Asecond buyer came in, instantly speak- 
ing to the cattle salesman, and ignoring the 
presence of every other person. “I want to 
see you a moment, Louis,”’ he said, sweeping 
through and entering another room, followed 
by the salesman. 

The first buyer was startled by this act of 
the other, but sprang to the closed door and 
knocked on it. 

“T’ll take that train,”’ he shouted, rapping 
furiously. “I’ve bought your cattle. Every- 
body here is witness that I’ve bought them!” 

“Don’t make so much noise, Simon,” 
called a hog salesman who was checking 
over his morning's sales. ‘‘You hang fire too 
long to make a good beef buyer. You ought 
to know prime cattle at a glance.” 

The two men in the next room returned. 

“We're going to weigh up the beeves,” 
aid the salesman. 

“! bought those cattle,” protested the 
first bt yer. 

“Jake a walk through the yards,” said 
the in. “‘Take the air. You're a dead 
one i, you're too slow on the trigger 
t9 siout buffalo. It takes a quick, sure 
shot.’ 

Joel, listening, was fascinated by the talk 
of these men of the cattle markets. They 
had to feel the pulse of a market, and to 
know when to stand firm and when to make 
concessions. To buy or sell, subject to the 
rise or fall of distant markets, required a 
rare touch of judgment that seemed to the 
boy from the prairie an art that he could 
never acquire. His training had been very 
different. In his contact with this commer- 
cial scene, he was adding to his equipment 
for the battle of life. 


1 
ajesi 


O describe the next few months of the 

life of Joel and Dell and their men 

would be to go over the kind of ground 
that we have already covered. The boys 
tightened their grip on both ranches. Ninety- 
nine cars of beef were shipped from the 
Arickaree, putting that ranch firmly on its 
feet. Both ranches were restocked, but not 
too heavily for prudence. And perhaps be- 
cause the preceding winter had been such a 
terror the one that followed was dry and fine. 
And then came the problem of breeding their 
own cattle. Nearly all the Western States 
imposed a quarantine against Texas cattle, 
and Joel and Dell were readily persuaded to 
breed their own. 

A trip to Texas was necessary, and the 
toys had the happiness to stay at Uncle 
Dudley's ranch. They met their old friend 
‘Quince Forrest, who had put them on the 
road to success. There were adventures 
ahead of them, as well they knew. A busi- 
ness man, whether in ranching or in any 
other occupation, must move with the 
times, for the benefit of his customers as well 
as of himself. Old things cannot stay put, in 
this constantly revolving and changing 
world. 

Over on the Pease River in Texas they 
found through Mr. Stoddard a ranch that 
appealed to them. The size of the country 
astounded them, although they thought 
themselves used to long distances. Cowmen 
whose dooryard gates were forty miles apart 
considered themselves close neighbors. And 
Mr. Stoddard urged his young friends to 
purchase on the Pease. 

“Land at six bits an acre can’t hurt you,” 
he said. 

Joel and Dell visited the ranch and were 
then called upon to visit Forth Worth to 
arrange with a bank the sale of the ranch. 

“You stay here with Mrs. Stoddard and 
the girls,” said Joel to Dell, knowing his 
terror of girls. 

“I'm leaving Dell with you,” he said to 
Mrs. Stoddard. “I hope you won't let your 
girls tease him. They say that bashful boys 
make good husbands, and so my brother 
may come out of his shell yet and make quite 
a chicken.” 

After wrestling with the Fort Worth bank- 
ers, Joel bought his ranch, seven dollars 
for cattle and seventy-five cents for land. 
It was a bargain, and Mr. Stoddard almost 
hugged him when the sale was completed. 
The new ranch, called the Albion, although 
neglected and bankrupt, became a necessary 
link in the chain of the Wells brothers’ 
ranges: To take over a breeding ranch re- 
quired courage that few cowmen possessed; 
but sheer necessity compelled the brothers 


XUM 


to look to the Southwest ranges for their 
future supply of cattle. 

“Boy,” said Mr. Stoddard, aboard the 
train home, “people are different every- 
where. I can’t recall anyone who could take 
that old Albion Ranch and put it on its feet 
as you can. I couldn't handle it at any price; 
I'm land and cattle poor. But you'll do it. 
Those bankers will never forgive me for 
helping you to get the better of them, but 
they ought to be shaking hands with them- 
selves over their wonderful luck. They sold 
a dead horse—but they sold it to real 
cowmen.” 

On reaching the Stoddard ranch, they 
found Dell, like a willing Caliban, bearing 
logs for every lady on the place. 

“Wearing your Sunday suit every day, 
are you? Think you may settle down in this 
country?” eg 

Dell sheepishly ignored all questions. 

“Well, the ranch is ours," continued Joel. 
“We are putting Quince in charge. Starting 
in the morning to help him lay his summer 
plans. Better come along.” 

“Well—I just can’t,”’ stammered Dell. 
“The girls are planning a ride for tomorrow, 
out to an old Indian camp.” 

“By all means. That's important. Next to 
buying a ranch, that old Indian camp is of 
right smart consequence.” 

Yet, as he rode away with Forrest next 
morning, Joel was glad that the younger boy 
had this little experience of thesociety of girls. 
And after plans for the Albion were made 
(including the pleasant discovery that there 
were two bands of stock horses, Spanish 
mares and horses of saddle breeds) Joel dis- 
covered that Dell was loath to go home to 
the ranch on the Beaver. 

“You're coming back in a month to clerk 
for Quince at delivery time, and to take pos- 
session, aren’t you? I might as well stay 
here till you come.” 

“You might, but you won't,” said Joel. 
“Recess is over. It’s books for you now. So 
lay off that pink shirt and get into the collar 
again.” 

A single day was spent on the Beaver, and 
there Dell threw out a number of hints. 

“You needn’t hint around me,” said his 
brother. “You may want to go back to 
Texas, but your place is right here. Quinlin, 
you remember that Dell was scared to death 
even of Bessie Blair, that little girl in a 
homesteader’s place. Well, you might drop 
over once in a while and be neighborly. Dell 
has shown some funny signs lately in kitten- 
ing up to girls, so maybe he will like Bessie 
better now.” 

“I'll keep an eye over him,’’ assented 
Quinlin. “Boys about Dell's age generally 
show these symptoms about the last days of 
school. Folks call it vacation fever, but that 
isn’t its right name.” 

Later, in conversation with Sargent, Joel 
remembered Mr. Stoddard’s remark about 
being cattle poor. 

“He has a big herd of two-year-olds,” 
mused the boy, “and no buyers exactly in 
sight. He has done a whole lot for us, and 
here’s our chance to do something for him.” 

We may take leave of Joel for the pres- 
ent with this remark, which showed Jack 
Sargent that the boy had learned something 
deeper than the cattle business. Without the 
help of honorable men, from Quincy For- 
rest and Jack Sargent to Dudley Stoddard 
and Major Hunt, the Wells brothers would 
not have succeeded in owning three fine 
ranches. And no boy can succeed unless 
older men help him in many ways—with 
education, perhaps, or with an opportunity 
to work and grow. The boy who remembers 


these obligations is the one who gets most | 
out of life; for it is not right to accept a gift | 


and make no acknowledgment. 


With hope beating high, come fair or | 


foul weather, Joel and Dell unflinchingly 
faced the future. With others failing and 


falling around them, they laid the founda- | 
tion for their career. Their occupation was | 
a hard one, but they overcame its difficulties | 
and grew into a respected place among their 


fellow cowmen. 
THE END. 
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GLADYS BLAKE 


§The popular author of “The Picture Puzzle” 
and “The Scratches on the Glass” will give you 
her newest mystery story, “Crown Jewels.”’ 


4This full-length book, even more fascinating 
and mysterious than Miss Blake's former stories, 
will be given, complete, in our next number. 
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Own this 3-motor Monoplane! 


Ne of the Kingsbury Motor Driven Toys. Exclusive 
model. The powerful spring motor sends this smart toy 
taxi-ing swiftly over the ground, all three propellers spinning, 
the metallic wings and body glistening brightly as it circles and 
‘“banks"’ for all the world like a real racing plane. 





Is your toy dealer showing this and the other Kingsbury toy 
aeroplanes? If not, write us direct for catalog picturing and 
fully describing this toy, as well as other Kingsbury aeroplanes 
at $1 to $1.75, and the full line of 
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12 friction discs. 
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[conTINUED FROM PAGE 631,] 


Color | 


Touchdown! 


Football time again! And the 
October AMERICAN BOY is 
chock-a-block with all the corking 
good football you want! 

THE TOUCHDOWN STRUT, by Rex Lee, 
hasn’t a slow moment in it. An un- 
gainly freshman who wanted a chance 
at the varsity boasts, “I can hit a 
ladybug in the eye with a forward 


pass at fifty yards.” The bystanders | 


laughed at him. But later, when he 
unlimbered that high-powered throw- 
ing arm, when he swung into that 
swift, pace-shifting run that came 
to be known as “The Touchdown 
Strut,” folks took him seriously. 


Then there’s an article by “Navy Bill” 
Ingram, coach of the famous Navy 
eleven that established the clearest 
claim to the 1926 national champion- 


ship. “Navy Bill” explains just why | 


his team crashed through to victory. 

Don’t miss it. It’s big league stuff. 
Ir You WANT TO KEEP UP TO DATE 

ON AVIATION, read THE AMERICAN 


Boy. The writers of its air stories | 


are among the most skilful aviators 
that the World War produced. Look 
what’s ahead: 


BUILD A MODEL AIRPLANE THAT 
FLIES. The October AMERICAN Boy 


begins a series of articles by Merrill | 


Hamburg, a national authority on 
his subject. He explains how to build 
a plane that taxies, gathers speed, 
rises and circles around the room. 


He will tell you where to get the | 


materials for its paper-thin pro- 
peller, its wings of Japanese imperial 
tissue, its fuselage of tropical wood, 
its rubber motor, piano wire struts 
and landing gear. Succeeding articles 
explaiz: the “pusher” model, the in- 
door endurance model, scale models 
and outdoor speed models. Start 
with the October issue and read 
every article in the series! 


UGLY WATERS, by Thomson Burtis. 
“Sunny” Weathers, seaplane pilot, 
circling above a fishing schooner, 


detects a furious fight on the deck | 


below. What lay behind it? Mutiny? 
Murder? Learn what happened to 

— when he swooped down to 
elp. 


THE MAN WHO FOOLED THE NAvy, | 


by Laurie Y. Erskine. When Douglas 

Renfrew soars skyward in his 

doughty Camel and heads for a flight 

of German Fokkers, trouble starts 
popping. The author, himself, saw 
action in the British Royal Flying 

Corps. He gives a gripping picture 

of the relentless search for Teuton 

spies. 

Don’t miss THE AMERICAN Boy for 
October. Or for the next twelve 
months. It’s going to be a big year! 
Subscribe today! Clip the coupon below. 
20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year by 


mail. Two years for $3.00. Subscribe for two 
years and save a dollar. 
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AMERICAN BOY for year , be- 
ginning with the current issue, to 


Name 





Address. 


Canadian postage, 25c per year extra 
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“Good heavens,” said Garth brusquely; 
“T should think you'd have been dead long 
ago, in this hole.” 

It was the girl’s turn to look resentful. 

“It’s a very nice place,”’ she said, ‘‘and my 
father is the most important man here.” 

“Who is your father?” Garth demanded. 

“Douglas Galloway,” she said. “I am 
Vega Galloway.” 

Garth thought it a very singular name and 
wondered whether she had really been called 
after that proud star that burns in the 
northern zenith. 

“Then your father must be the ivory 
agent,” Garth said. ‘Is he here? We're all 
anxious to see him.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t here at all,” the girl said. 
“Who are you, boy?” 

“I am Garth Pemberley,” he told her. 
| “Late supercargo of the steamer Tarca.” 
| The girl stared. “Isn’t that the ship that 
| sank?” she said. ‘‘Of course it is! Father was 
| frightfully worried. He raged like a lion; I 
| never saw him so worried. Why didn’t you 
| sink, too?” 

Garth was beginning to get a little used to 
| Miss Galloway's manner. He did wish she 
| would ask him to sit down; he began to find 
| himself very tired after his walk in the ex- 
| hausting heat. She may have sensed it; at 
| any rate, she said: 

| “You'd better sit down and have some- 
|thing cool. It’s fearfully exciting. People 
| don’t often come. I wish my father were 
| here; he’d know how to be a proper host. I 
don’t. Why didn’t you sink too, Garth 
| Pemberley?”’ 

“We all had the luck to pick up another 
ship,” he said, “‘and we've come for our 
| cargo after all. If your father’s not here, will 
jhe soon be back? Captain Ferguson’ll be 
| wanting to see him.” 
| “Dear knows when he’ll be back,” Miss 
Vega said. ‘‘He wanted to take me too, but 
he couldn’t. So here I am. The servants are 
fearfully careful and jealous. It’s quite a 
wonder Gassam didn’t stick a spear into 
you as you came along—you didn’t see him, 
did you?” 
| “I’m happy to say I didn’t,’’ Garth re- 
| marked and just then became aware of a 
| very old native woman crouched in an ob- 
| scure corner of the veranda. Her bright black 
| eyes, like those of some watchful animal, 
were fixed on him unwinkingly. Garth hoped 
heartily that she didn’t have a spear, like 
Gassam. 

“That's just Okki,”’ Vega said. ‘‘She was 
| my mother’s woman, and now she’s mine. 
You needn’t mind her; she only understands 
bush English and her own language.”’ Turn- 
ing, she addressed the old creature with some 
curious guttural sounds, and the woman rose 
and shuffled off. 

“But where is your father?”’ Garth asked 
again. 

“Well, you see,’ Vega explained, “the 
ivory simply had to go. When we heard the 
Tarca was sunk, and knew there would be no 
| other ship for months, Father was frantic. 

Why not? A day or two later a coasting 
schooner came in. They offered to take 
Father and the ivory to Loanda, where he 
' could ship it quite easily, of course.”’ 

“And did he go?”’ Garth demanded, won- 
dering what new trouble this spelled. 

Just then old Okki appeared with a tray 
covered with bottles and glasses, and a tall 
| pitcher. She deposited the tray on a table 
| between them and crouched again in her 
| corner. 

“Now what'll you have?’ Vega asked. 
“Father would know. Lemon squash, like 

| me?” she inquired. 

‘Lemon, like you,’’ Garth said. The lemon 
squash was not exactly Garth’s idea of cool, 
but it was at least wet and refreshing. He 
swallowed half of it and then asked again: 
“So, did your father and the ivory go on the 
schooner?” 

“Of course. There was no other chance to 
ship it. How could he expect you'd turn up 

_ after all—with a ship, too? I didn’t a bit like 
him to go, but he has two revolvers, and of 
course everybody knows he’s the most im- 

| portant man here.” 

Garth drank the rest of the lemon squash 
|and tried to piece his jumbled ideas to- 
| gether. He didn’t believe any of this was 
| real. How could he be sitting there calmly on 

the wide shadowy veranda, the old black 
| woman peering from her corner, the curious 
girl sitting opposite to him? 

“Are you the only one that didn’t sink, 
| boy? I’ve forgotten your name again,” she 
said. “Oh, no, you said you all picked 








-spear. At a gesture from Vega the native 


up a ship. Where are all the rest of you, 
then?” 

“Bringing our ship around to a better an- 
chorage; you see, we—”’ | 

There was at that moment a hasty thrash- | 
ing of bushes, and Captain Ferguson, look- | 
ing hot and hurried, burst out from the edge 
of the clearing. He was followed by an enor- 
mous black man, who threatened him with a 


| 


lowered the weapon and stood still. The cap- 
tair came up the steps, bowed to the girl, and 
turned to Garth. 

“A fine fright you gave me, you young 
rogue,” he said rather gaspingly; ‘I coming 
ashore and finding no sign of you, and not 
a man in the village who’d seen you. I came 
here on the chance for you, and nearly got 
a poke in the back from this black deil for 


my og 

“He’s just one of the servants, looking 
after me,’’ Vega reassured him as if the ex- 
planation made everything all right. ‘‘He’s 
a very good boy. Gassam, dem be fine men 
—captain men for ship. Massa boss know 
bout dem. Dem men come for make palaver 
bout ivory. You boy let ’em be.’’ Gassam 
touched his forehead and withdrew. 

“Look here,’’ Garth said. ‘‘Miss Gallo- 
way’s just been telling me,—by the way, 
this is Captain Ferguson, of the Tarca, now 
of the Arran,—-she’s been telling me that 
her father’s taken our ivory up to Loanda by 
a coasting schooner.” 

“What?” cried the captain. ‘That scamp 
Marqueso said absolutely nothing of it, and 
we grilled him for half an hour! What do 
you mean?” 

“Why, he had to send it, you know,” 
Vega said. “Will you have something to 
drink, Captain?” 

“Thanks,” said Captain Ferguson. 

Vega, who could not see why her guests 
thought it all so important, was urged to 
tell the captain what she had told Garth. 

“Can you tell me the name of the schooner 
—where she was from—who her captain 
was?’ Ferguson demanded. 

“Oh, just an ordinary coasting schooner; 
they sometimes come in, trying to pick up 
a little trade. The Ponjo, I think her name 
was. I don’t remember the captain’s name 
—Ratney, perhaps. He came up here one 
night to talk to my father; quite a horrid- 
looking man, but of course most men are 
horrid-looking.”’ 

Having thus dismissed the entire sex, she 
settled back, still sipping her lemon squash, 
which was lasting her a long time. Captain 
Ferguson rose, set down his glass and 
reached for his hat. 

“IT must go down and talk to Marqueso 
again,” he said. “You have given me very 
important news, Miss Galloway. Come, 
Garth, we mustn’t take more of this young 
lady’s time.” : 

“But I like having you,’’ Vega cried, sit- 
ting up. “T get fearfully tired of just me all 
the time. Even when Father’s at home he’s 
always busy. If he were here, he’d have you 
stay. I don’t know if I should; I don’t know 
anything about American hostesses. Father 
would know. But won’t you stay? It’s so 
exciting—really it is. You can’t think how 
itis. 

The captain smiled at her ingenuous ex- 
citement. 

“Your father might not be so pleased to 
hear of our stopping,” he said. 

“Oh, but he would. If he were here he’d 
ask you, so why shouldn’t I? We've ever 





so much room. You shall have the guest- 
house—it’s just there across the clearing. | 


“We'll split the difference by accepting an | 
invitation to dine with you,” said the cap- ' 
tain, “It may be that we'll need to go back 
to the ship later.” 

“T’ll have Okki see that the guest-house is | 
fixed, though,”’ said Vega. ‘‘And about din- | 
ner—we'll have a celebration!” 

“A celebration? Oh, aye,” 


j 


said the cap- 


tain with a sort of laugh, as he went down | 


the steps. 

“You stay here, boy,” Vega commanded 
Garth, who was following. 

“In this case, why not? the captain said. 
“‘T’ll not be long in hauling Marqueso over 
the coals. It’ll save you a tramp in the sun, 
and I'll join you before long at dinner. 
You're very good to us, Miss Galloway.” 

But the sun was quickly drawing near the 
edge of that great sea-space which glim- 
mered below through the trees and tangle. 
A premature twilight soon filled the jungle 
clearing,. and the veranda was. wrapped in 
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deeper shadow. Gassam came noiselessly to 
Garth and indicated that he should follow 
him. As Vega had disappeared, Garth could 
not even consult her as to the fellow’s inten- 
tion, but as this time he was without his 
spear Garth went where he led, though with 
some apprehension. However, the black man 
merely took him to the door of a small low 
outbuilding and motioned him inside with a 
grin. A lamp was already burning within, 
disclosing well-appointed beds with net- 
tings, cool grass chairs, bottles set out hos- 
pitably, anda neatly fitted wash-stand. Garth 
was glad enough to plunge his head into the 
water, even though it was not very cool, and 
wash away the heat and dust of the long 


ay. 

Scrubbed and brushed and feeling curi- 
ously lazy and content, he sat down in one 
of the light chairs, wondering what Captain 
Ferguson would do about the latest develop- 
ments in the ivory situation. He thought, 
and dozed a little, till a glance at his wrist- 
watch showed him suddenly that he must 
repair to the bungalow for dinner—though 
the captain had apparently not yet re- 
turned. At least, he had not come to the 
guest-house to make himself tidy. 


HE table was laid inside the bungalow 
—and very pretty and civilized it 
looked, after the ship, yet exotic, too, 
with the shaded acetylene lamp shining im- 
—— on silver and linen, native mats, 
uropean china, strange food, and great 
amazing flowers. Two young black women 
stood ready to serve. Old Okki was motion- 
less behind her mistress'’s chair. 

“We may as well sit down,” Vega said. ‘I 
expect he’ll come in a minute. If you don’t 
eat food right away, here, it never tastes 
at all good. You sit here, Garth Pemberley; 
then you'll feel the punkah better.” 

Garth looked about the room. It too was 
a curious mingling of the primitive and the 
civilized. The punkah slowly stirred the 
hot, damp air in little lukewarm puffs about 
the low ceiling. Some native shields and 
spears hung over one window; bookshelves 
took up a good part of the end wall. The 
portrait of a serious-faced young woman 
hung at the other end of the room—Vega 
was enough like her to be recognized as her 
daughter. Garth turned his attention to the 
food,—some sort of tasteless fish and 
mealies,—but he had scarcely begun to eat 
when a black boy a silently in the 
doorway and addressed h 

“Massa Captain, he 5 ‘for ship make 
palaver. He talk 'em so: black boy tell 
white boy stay for missy house; he be 
all right. Massa Captain come berra soon 
bymeby.” 

“What possessed him to go to the ship, I 
wonder, when he ought to be here at din- 
ner?” Garth said. 

“All the sailors I’ve ever seen have been 
like that,” Vega remarked, “thinking first 
of the ship.” 

“Do you see many here?”’ Garth inquired. 

“Not exactly,” the girl said. “If a ship 
comes every six months, we think we're 
lucky. Then they go, as soon as ever they 

can. 

“What do you find to do, here?’’ Garth 
wondered. “I thought this part of the world 
killed white people off after a few years of 
it 

“This isn’t really the worst place on the 
Coast, though you seem to think so,’”’ she 
retorted. “It’s supposed to be quite good, in 
fact. You see, I’ve been used to it almost 
always. It did kill my mother,”’ she added 
with unconcern. “She brought me out when 
I was about five, and died quite soon. My 
father never wanted to go back after that; 
at first I don’t think he cared whether I 
died too or not. Then he sort of got used to 
me. I love him awfully. Of course he’s the 
only person I can really talk to; and he’s the 
most important man in Gomba.”’ 

“But what do you do?”’ Garth repeated. 

“I read, mostly,” Vega said. ‘‘Lots. I've 
read every book there many times.” Later, 
when Garth glanced at the heterogeneous 
collection he wondered that her ideas of 
the world were not even stranger than they 
seemed to be. 

“But don’t you ever want to get away? 
Is your important father going to stay here 
forever?” 

“Sometimes I think I'll go crazy, longing 
to go away,” Vega said. ‘ “f want to see the 
wonderful a. in America that I read 
about. I’m fifteen; do you know, boy, that 
I've only seen one other white woman in my 
life? She was a missionary; she tried to tell 
me how I must let heaven's sunbeams pour 
into my starved soul. [ was rude to her. She 
really came to talk to the blacks, but I 


think the tom-toms frightened her. They 
dance every Saturday night, you know, 
after they've been paid off. They simply 
love it, but she seemed to think it was hor- 
ribly wicked. She put her fingers in her ears 
and made praying noises. Anyhow, she 
went upriver, and I think she never came 
back.” 

Garth, when he found his tongue after 
this rather extraordinary speech, said: 

“But aren’t there even Portuguese 
women?” 

“One or two,” Vega replied. “I don’t call 
them white—not American or English white. 
Fat, brown, greasy things! They never stir 
from under their punkahs. But that mis- 
sionary was different—she was really white, 
but a disappointment. If you let the natives 
alone, they get on quite well, you know— 
bury their money in the ground when they 
get any, and believe the most ancient things 
that please them very much. If one of them 
has done something wrong, the others put 
him through some awful torture, and if he 
comes out all right it proves he didn’t do it. 
That shows they believe in some sort of god 
rewarding right, doesn’t it? Our own Gas- 
sam was accused of killing a man in another 
village. So they all heated up a lot of spear- 
heads and made Gassam walk on them. Of 
course, if Marqueso had known about it 
he’d have had a spasm, for all those things 
are against the law, now. But Gassam 
danced away on the red-hot spearheads, 
and it didn’t hurt him a bit; so we all knew 
he was innocent. They’re awfully sensible, 
really.” 

Garth found it difficult not to stare at her 
with his mouth open. He was only able to 
mutter, half to himself: ‘That might be a 
jolly test to try on Crope and his friend!” 

He did not know just how long he should 
linger after dinner, in his very curious posi- 
tion, but after a reasonable time he pleaded 
tiredness from the new climate. 

“I’m sorry you’re going, Garth Pember- 
ley,’’ Vega said. “It’s nice to talk to some- 
body different. Father’s very important, so 
he’s often busy; and besides we've said the 
same things quite often. If you aren’t com- 
fortable out there, just blow on the shell 
that’s by the door and Gassam will come. 
Are all the American boys like you, with 
such golden hair and blue eyes?” 

“My hair is not golden,” said Garth 
coldly. ‘‘My eyes are gray. There are all 
sorts of Americans, of course; you can’t 
judge ’em all by me.’ 

“You've hurt your leg,” Vega continued. 
“How? Okki has wonderful leaves she puts 
on sprains. They’re really quite good. I'll get 
her to fix some, if you'd like. 

Okki, on hearing her name, quivered a 
little, like a faithful dog awaiting a word 
from its master. 

“My leg’s always like that,” Garth assured 
her hastily, backing towards the door. 
“Thanks awfully. Really! Good night!” And 
he fled across the dark veranda and made 
his way as best he could to where the small 
lighted squares of the guest-house windows 
gleamed in the purple night. No wind 
stirred the palms and the jungle growth, yet 
there was a sound—rhythmic, swelling, fad- 
ing—like wind in pines. Garth, silent beside 
his doorway, listened—and, listening, knew 
what it was. It was the great sea out there 
beyond the jungle, rushing and retreating 
against the dark, hot sand. He went in and 
lay down on one of the beds without doing 
more than kicking off his shoes. For he 
suddenly remembered he had no pajamas, 
and he was somehow loath to call Gassam 
by sounding the conch at the door. It 
would be too much like summoning a black 
genie. 

He lay quite still, thinking of the strange 
place, the extraordinary girl, the queerness 
of the whole adventure. Night in the tropics 
was somehow a much more definite presence 
than night at home. It pressed around like a 
huge, actual thing, smothering life. He was 
caught back from drifting sleep, he knew not 
how much later, by the soft sound of a foot- 
step on the veranda of the big bungalow. 
He slipped outside and started to walk across 
the clearing, thinking it must be the captain 
come at last. But the short, broad figure 
that was silhouetted against the still lighted 
doorway was not Captain Ferguson’s. Garth 
crept nearer, his breath unaccountably 
tight in his throat. He saw Vega come to the 
door, surprised and puzzled but not at all | 
frightened. Then the light fell on the man’s | 
face. It was Crope—Crope, who supposedly 
was locked up in a little cabin on board the 
Arran! Yet it was certainly he—smiling and 
flickering his yellow eyelids at the girl, as she 





stcod looking at him uncertainly. 
[continvED on Pace 666] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 665] 
CHAPTER SEVEN 


HERE in the lighted bungalow room 
Crope smiled and blinked at Vega Gal- 
loway, while Garth crept soundlessly 
nearer. 
| hope you'll excuse such a late call, 
Miss,” Crope was saying. ‘I wasn’t able to 
get here earlier, I’m sorry to say. I’m the 
chief engineer ‘of the Tarca, and I just 
wanted to make i inquiries about Mr. Gallo- 
way’s shipment.” 
“I should think the captain might have 
told you, without your coming away up 
here,” said Vega. “I’ve had almost enough 


| Visitors for one day. It’s too exciting for any- 
| body as lazy as I am.” 


“Tf your father’s in, I won’t trouble you 
longer, Miss,’’ Crope said. “I hadn’t been 
able to talk to the captain, unfortunately; in 
fact, he had not returned to the ship when I 
left it.” 

“You're soaking wet,”’ Vega said. “You'd 
better have something to drink.” 

“With pleasure,’ Crope replied. ‘“Con- 


| founded boat upset coming in over those big 





breakers in the dark.” 

He looked down at his wet, clinging gar- 
ments in some surprise, as if he had for- 
gotten them. Garth remembered suddenly 
that from the Arran’s new anchorage landing 
through the surf would get be necessary. 
Crope had undoubtedly escaped and swum 
ashore. But Garth listened again. 

“Your father’s not here?” Crope asked. 

“No, he’s not,” Vega told him. “‘He took 
the ivory on a coasting schooner to Loanda 
—the only way to ship it, he thought, after 
we heard about the Tarca.” 

“Indeed,”’ Crope said. ‘‘When was this?” 

“Two or three days ago.” 

“‘What schooner—do you remember?” 

“Ponjo, her name was. The captain was 
Ratney, or something like that.” 

Just then Garth became aware of some- 
thing faintly white that was not a patch of 
moonlight, for there was no moon, lying at 
the edge of the clearing opposite the veranda. 
After staring at it with straining eyes he was 
almost certain it was a man’s shirt—with a 
man inside it. The revolver was still in his 
pocket; he pulled it out and crept nearer 
across the muffling sand. The man was intent 
on the scene inside the bungalow, and did 
not stir until the gun was pushed against his 
shoulder. The face that was instantly turned 
was that of the stowaway. 

“Tf you let out a sound,” Garth whispered, 
“T'll shoot this thing off. You walk over 
here where you’re not quite so near your 
friend.” 

The stowaway made as if to bolt, but the 
quick jab of the revolver between his shoul- 
der blades seemed to change his mind. The 
two figures crept across the clearing, and 
then Garth faced the man, hoping the stow- 
away would not see how the bend that held 
the pistol shook from time to time. 

“I want you to clear up my ideas a little,”’ 
xarth whispered, “‘because perhaps they’re 
not all right. Where’s that schooner bound 
with Mr. Galloway and the ivory?” 

“‘Loanda,” said the stowaway. “Say, you 
was always out to get me, from the first, 
wasn’t you? What’s the big idea?” 

“Try again,” said Garth. ‘You know she 
isn’t going anywhere near Loanda.” 

“Sure she is—aw, quit pokin’ that thing 
in my chest!” 

“Tl do more than poke with it if you don’t 
come through with what I want to know.” 
There was something in Garth’s face this 
time that meant business. The stowaway 
looked irresolutely at the revolver. His 
sallow, handsome face grew more weak, as 
sudden fear robbed it of its swagger. 

“Aw, then—she’s goin’ to Tapak. You 
might as well kill me, though. Crope will, if 
he finds out I’ve squealed.” 

“The idea was to put the Tarca out of 
business, was it?’’ Garth said. ‘No other 
ship for months. The Ponjo with the rest of 
the gang comes along opportunely, so Gallo- 
way can rush shipment to Loanda. Well, it 
was quite simple after all, wasn’t it, though 
I must say I hand it to you for nerve, blow- 
ing a hole in the poor old Tarca! How'd you 
get out just now?” 

“Crawled through a hole into the chain- 


locker,” growled the stowaway. “Swum 
ashore.” : 
“And landed through the surf,” Garth 


commented. ‘“‘Awfully wet business.. Well, 
well! It was the good old Arran you weren’t 
expecting, of course. Too bad, after all your 
trouble, and getting the Tarca’s company 
quite annoyed at y 

“You think it's. “ali fixed then, do you, 
Mister?” said the stowaway. “Just because 
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turning to precede Garth to the guest-house 
the man whipped around suddenly, struck 


- up Garth’s arm and sent him sprawling into 


the sand. Garth scrambled up—without the 
revolver—as the stowaway rushed at him 
with an oath loud enough to be heard in the 
bungalow. But some one else heard it, too. 
A huge figure, a little blacker than the night, 
leaped from the bush; a spearhead aq] 
between them. Garth ah what he ho 
was something like the queer trade Eng sh 
the man understood: 

“Gassam! Dem be bad men—hurt missy! 
You catch!” 

“Dem be all bad men,” Gassam stated 
sweepingly. ‘‘You all go for hurt missy. All!” 
With which he caught Garth under the arm 
as if he had been a child, thrust him inside 
the guest-house and turned the key in the 
door, Then he leaped with a groaning how! 
into the clearing, waving his spear, and 
Garth, furious and impotent, heard the re- 
treating crash of two madly rushing figures; 
Crope must have run too. 

Garth was in.a rage. He could easily have 
climbed out one of the screened windows, 
but he could see Gassam standing by the 
bungalow steps like a black image, and he 
knew he could not evade him even to make 
his way to the ship—if that could be done, 
in the dark. 

What on earth was keeping the captain 
away? Garth sat down on the edge of the 
bed, unable to think of sleep, and burning to 
know whether by this time the captain had 
a the true state of affairs. The hot 
night stretched out interminably. 


UST as the night- curtain was rolled 
swiftly up, and day came in through the 
windows, paling the lamplight, the door 

of the guest-house was suddenly shaken, 
then unlocked. Captain Ferguson came in 
—_ and locked it again behind him. 
sarth sprang up. 

“Glad to see you isn’t the word!” he said. 
“What’s up?” 

“What indeed?” the captain said. “How 
is it the young lady keeps her guests under 
lock and key? It’s a time I’ve had of it get- 
ting here! I went down’ to rake Marqueso 
over the coals, and he made so many excuses 
and tripped himself up so many times that I 
feel surer than ever he’s more than mixed up 
in all this. So off I went to the ship to have a 
wee word with Crope and company—and 
find the two of them gone as clean as a 
whistle, out the chain-locker through a 
chink I’d not been aware of, and so to the 
hold and away. Back I came ashore—all 
this taking time, mind you. And now this 
confounded gorilla with his spear has kept 
me skulking about in the bush half the night, 
for I’d no mind to be triced upon the point 
of it. What’s changed his intentions toward 
us; I thought the lass had set us right with 
him?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I blame him,” 
Garth said. ‘‘He had rather a jolt tonight. 
While you were looking for Crope aboard 


‘ ship he was up here talking to Miss Gallo- 


way. 

“What?” cried the captain. ‘So that’s the 
way of the wind! What at all was he wanting 
with her?” 

“He was finding out about the schooner,” 
Garth said. ‘Captain, they’re all in on this 
up to the neck. Crope wanted to find out, 
innocently of course, if the schooner with 
pei rest of the ga ng had really got off, so he 

join them and get his slice. I’ve been 
think ng it all out tonight,—me and the 
lizards,—and I’m beginning to see it all.” 

“Aye, so am I,” said the captain. ‘‘The 
bold stroke—sendin the Tarca to the bot- 
tom that there might be no other ship to 
interfere with their get-away. It’s natural 
enough that puir Galloway should jump at a 
chance of getting his stuff up to Loanda. 
Only of course it’s not Loanda they'll really 
be bound for—and heaven knows what 
they'll be doing to the puir agent chap.” 

“T hada little talk with Mr. Stowaway,” 
Garth said, ‘‘while Crope was inside. I found 
him lying out here, watching. 1 was awfully 
glad of yom revolver; it loosened his tongue 
up wel He told me the schooner’s going 
to Tapak. I’d have had him here for you to 
talk with, but I got a little too careless, and 
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he knocked up the gun and pushed me down. 
Then Gassam came along and decided we 
were all bad men and locked me up. Crope 
and his side-partner both got away, worse 
luck, because Crope came hot-footing it out 
of the bungalow when he heard all the stir.’ 

“Well, 1 see you’ve not been exactly idle 
in my absence,” said the captain drily. “A 
good enough night’s work. And I that thought 
I was leaving you to a mild enough tea-party 
with a young lady! Now what’s for it but to 
break the news to Miss Vega—she’d best 
know—and then take the Arran down to 
Tapak as fast as she'll carry on. I suppose 
we must be waiting for our cables, however, 
or we'll be in trouble of our own with our 
companies.” 

Whenever they looked out the door they 
saw Gassam standing watchfully before the 
veranda steps, and as neither of them was 
armed they decided it would be more pru- 
dent to wait for an invitation to breakfast. 
It came at last in the person of Gassam him- 
self, who touched his forehead rather apolo- 
getically. 

“Missy talk ’em so,” 
for big house.” 

They followed him warily, and Garth took 
the opportunity to look in the place where 
the scuffle had gone on the night before. 
He had the good luck to catch sight of the 
revolver, which he pocketed quietly. Vega 
herself stood on the porch steps. 

“I am sorry,” she said. “I’m horrified. I 
wondered why you didn’t come to breakfast, 
and this silly Gaaein said he had you shut 
up in the guest-house because you were bad 
men. It was foo stupid of him. They're aw- 
fully silly—but Father told them to take 
such care of me, and they do it without any 
discrimination, just like dogs. When did you 
come, Captain? We hoped you'd turn up at 
dinner.” 

“I must apologize,” 
was detained.” 

“It would have been all right,”” Vega said, 

‘Sf it hadn't been for those people who came 
last night. They mixed Gassam up. What was 
all that going on outside? I heard your 
voice, Garth Pemberley. An engineer man 
off the Tarca was talking to me—it was a 
funny time to come!” 

“I was just having a talk with a friend of 
his,” Garth said, ‘outside. Gassam inter- 
rupted it, which made the noise.’ 

“The man in here heard it too,” Vega 
went on. “He went, as fast as he could, just 
in the middle of another question. I was glad 
to get rid of him so fast. Have an egg?”’ For 
they were now at the table. 

Captain Ferguson cracked his eggshell, 
cleared his throat, looked uneasily at Garth, 
and then said: 

“Miss Galloway, I’m afraid we must give 
you a rather worrisome bit of information. 
But you ought to know it, in order to shape 
your own plans. We've quite definitely 
pieced together a plot by which an unprin- 
cipled gang is trying to get that shipment 
of ivory of your father’s.” 

Vega stared, but they ‘could see she didn’t 
believe it. The captain went on: “The Tarca 
was intentionally sunk by this engineer who 
talked to you last night. That left no ship 
to transport your father’s ivory or to inter- 
fere with their subsequent plans. The rest 
of the gang, with their schooner, hoodwinked 
him and at present are bound for Tapak— 
not Loanda. Even Marqueso is in on it, and 
his slice of the enterprise is making the 
Portuguese government in this part of the 
world even more lax than usual.” 

“But they wouldn't dare to take my 
|father where he didn’t want to go!” Vega 
| cried. ‘‘He’s too important!” 

“My dear young lady,” the captain said, 
“he is outnumbered ten to one. They are 
thinking of the ivory, and not at all of his 
importance.” 

“But what would they do in Tapak?”’ she 
demanded. “Where is it? Way down the 
coast, isn’t it—a really awful place! There's 
only more ivory there.” 

“Exactly,” said the captain. ‘There are 
plenty of crooked traders who'll be glad 
enough to take it. Then ivory’s ivory—will 
the ultimate market question where it came 
from? Of course they couldn’t dispose of it 
in Loanda—it’s too o * 


he said. ‘““You come 


the captain said. ‘I 

















pen. 

It is doubtful whether V ega heard much 
of this s h. She did not wait for the cap- 
tain to finish it. 

“But what will they do to my father?” 
she cried. ‘Is it dangerous? Will they take 
him up river and leave him? Kill him?” She 
shrank from no possibility. 

“I'm sure your father’s quite safe,” the 
captain told her, though he was not so sure 
of it himself. “‘Don’t fash yourself, Miss 
Galloway.” 
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But Vega had jumped up from the 
table. 

“Come on!” she cried. “Let's get on this 
ship of yours and go after them! Where is it? 
Can't we start right away?” 

“I wish it were so simple,” Captain Fer- 
guson said. “I’m afraid we must wait for 
orders. But they ought to come today.” 

“But when you do go,’ ” Vega proceeded, 
“T’ll go too, of course. 

“My dear Miss Galloway— 
tain began. 

“Of course I have to,” she cut in. ““What, 
stay here, with Father perhaps being cut in 
pieces down there? How silly of you! I love 
him awfully—and I have to go; I couldn't 
bear it a I'll bring Gassam and Okki; 
I’m sure you wouldn’ t mind them—they’re 
always such a help.” 

The captain groaned 
glanced at Garth. 

“We'll do our best for you,’ 
committally. 


Tite « spent most of the day, Garth and 


he captain, cooling their heels—or 

rather, baking them—in Marqueso’s 
office. From time to time the telegraph in- 
strument buzzed, and to make himself more 
clearly heard Marqueso raised his already 
shrill voice above it and chattered of this and 
that. 

And when they returned, after scraping 
up an apology for supper at the wild tavern, 
saloon, beachcombers’ bar, or whatever it 
might be called—when they returned, Mar- 
queso’s office was shut up, dark and silent; 
the punkah was still, the telegraph apparent- 
ly dead for the night. 

“I'm convinced that our messages came,” 
the captain said. “That little blackguard 
is trying to keep us here, of course. He chat- 
tered like a monkey each time the instru- 
ment clicked, so I couldn’t make it out.” 

On the Arran Garth found Mr. Barclay 
asleep and shook him awake. 

“‘Well,"” grunted Barclay, ‘‘we’ve missed 
your bright little face around here. What 
have you and the Old Man been doing?” 

“We're not through with this cruise, my 
boy,” Garth said. “Keep it dark, for I don’t 
know how much the captain wants the 
ship to know, though they’ll soon have to. 
Crope’s one of a gang that’s made off with 
our ivory. That’s why he sank the Tarca— 
see? They have the ivory, and the agent too, 
and they're beating it to Tapak, some hole 
way down the coast.” 

“No!” cried Barclay, and whistled. 

Yes," said Garth. ‘And we've been stay- 
ing at the agent’s place,—nobody’s there but 
his daughter (a curiosity she is!),—and we've 
been mixed up with Crope and the stowa- 
way and a big black man with a life-sized 
spear. Marqueso’s in on it, too, and he’s 
holding up our orders.”’ 

“If some people don’t have all the luck!” 
Barclay groaned. 

“You should have stuck around with us,” 
Garth grinned. ‘The captain's going to 
chase 'em down to Tapak; you'll see.” 

“Pursue 'em with the old windjammer? 
Oh, boy!"’ Mr. Barclay chortled 

Garth slept on deck and, removed from 
the disturbing influences of Gassam and the 
lizards and the distant tom-tom, fell at once 


” 


the cap- 


inwardly and 


he said non- 





into a deep and unbroken sleep which lasted | 


him until the anchor-watch, striking morn- | 


ing eight bells as they went off, woke him to | 


the new day already hot and heavy on sky 
and sea and blazing shore. 


Garth and the captain, on landing, be- | 


took themselves straight to the administra- | 
tion building. The sleepy clerk was there | 


alone, dozing importantly in his master’s | 


chair. The captain shook him awake. 
“T want to wire Loanda,” he said. “‘Please 


| 


say: ‘Repeat messages for F. A. Ferguson, | 


Gomba.’ 
‘But no message come, Meester—how can 
repeat?” 


“Will you say: ‘Repeat messages for F. A. 


Ferguson, Gomba' ?”’ said the captain quietly 


but very meaningly. 


The clerk dropped to a chair and rattled | 


away with his key. And presently the an- 
swering click began to come through. The 
clerk scribbled busily, and Captain Ferguson 
looked out the window. 

“Here you see how they say,” said the 
clerk when the buzzing stopped at last. He 


extended his paper. “He say—no message | 


come yet for.any soch name.” 

“Thank you,” said the captain. “It hap- 
pens that I got what I wanted, quite easily. 
You may recognize it. ‘Transport Tarca's 
cargo in salvaged bottom.’ That’s the Tarca's 
company. ‘ Bring Susquehanna as salvage to 
home port Boston in whatever cargo serves.’ 

CONTINUED ON PaGE 668] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 667] 
That’s the Arran’s people. a tell Mr. 
Marqueso when he comes in that I’ll be un- 
loading at once.’ 

But Marqueso stood in the doorway. He 
cut short the clerk’s horrified babblings of: 
“But the code! He know it!” 

Marqueso lashed out with a string of 
Portuguese in which the captain gathered 
that the clerk was being called a brainless 
monkey. Then he was all smiles, crinkling 
his fat, greasy, brown face with a "creditable 
imitation of good humor. 


“IT am delight Meester Capitan get hees 


cable at last,’”’ he said. ‘‘But the cargo to 
unload—that may take long, long. I have 
soch a fear, oh, so sorry to tell—no boats now, 
no boys to work. Oh, soch lazy peoples here! 
It make any manc razee! Nobody to unload.” 

“Why, the place is full of strapping black 
fellows loafing about longing for work!” the 
captain cried. 

Marqueso shrugged his shoulders. When 
the captain and Garth stepped out into the 
overwhelming sun, the beach was emfty of 
boats; not a black figure lounged in the scant 
shade. 

“The dirty rascal!”’ 
“He’s bound to set 


muttered the captain. 


us back. This is his 


work,” 
“So they ‘ll have time to reach Tapak, 1 
suppose,” Garth said. 


‘What else?”’ cried the captain. 


FTER a day of vain beating the bush— 
A literally—for native stevedores, the 
captain came to where Garth sat on a 

bale at the edge of the dark, dismal river. 
Barclay was with him this time, and the two 
had cracked so many excited jokes that the 

silence had had no chance to settle. 

“Deil take the wee man!” cried the cap- 
tain, and slow anger showed at last through 


‘his steady Scottish calm. ‘I'll sail with the 


sodden, charred ballast that’s in her, and 
ck up these bits of goods on our way 
~~ That'll maybe spike his guns. Come!” 

“What about Miss Galloway?” Garth 
wanted to know. ‘‘Would it be fair to go 
without even telling her? You sort of half 
promised her that she should go too.” 

“I did naething of the kind!” cried the 
captain. ‘“‘Deil take her, too! The lass is a 
masterful one; I’ve no liking to have her 
and her slaves cluttering the ship. Besides, if 
anything has for a fact happened to her 
father, puir man, she’d be best away. But 
we ought to tell her we're off,” he agreed 
ruefully. 

So the three set off forthwith to the clear- 
ing on the hill, and Barclay congratulated 
himself that he was this time of the party. 
Vega lay in a wicker long-chair, reading 
‘“‘Lorna Doone.” She uncrossed her feet in 
their red slippers and waved a hand when 
she saw the three approaching. 

“Why, here’s another,”’ she said. ‘Off that 
Tarca, too, I suppose. Are we going after 
Father right away?” 

“We've got our orders,”’ the captain told 
her, ‘‘at last. Marqueso is doing his wee best 
to keep us here. But I’m determined now to 
sail with the cargo that’s in my ship, and 
lose no more time.” 

“We just came to tell you,’ 
explained. 

“T should hope you would,” Vega said, 
sitting up. “I'll be ready in no time. Okki!”’ 
The old woman straightened in her corner 
and at the girl’s jabbered words withdrew 
into the house. ‘‘She’ll get what I need. Oh, 
what fun!” 

For a young lady whose father was in 
very real peril she was uncommonly light- 
hearted. 

“But really, Miss Galloway,” the cap- 
tain stammered. “I hardly see how it is 
possible for us to take you. She has unco 
rough quarters, the Arran—it’s no place for 
a young girl. And if we should get into any 
further trouble down there, you’d be far 
better away.” 

“And perhaps not be there to hear my 
dear father’s last words?” demanded this 
astonishing young person. She was standing 
up now, uncoiling her long dark hair and 
winding it more tightly about her head, as 
though that were all the preparation she 
needed. 

“You think I ought to go, don’t you?”’ she 
suddenly demanded of Barclay, who at once 
stared into his empty glass. “Whoever you 
are. But you look quite nice.. Don’t you 
think it’s a daughter’s duty?” 

“Sure,” said Barclay. 

“Save us,” cried the captain. ‘‘What am I 
to do with you all? It’s ridiculous—and 
awful. Come then, lass—but I wash my 
hands of you and your blacks, here and now. 
But I will not have Gassam. Okki must come, 


Garth 
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of course—but Gassam I'll not stand:for.” 

“Very well,’ said Vega, ‘ ‘though you may 
not be able to keep him away.” 

The captain flung out his hands hopelessly. 
Soon they set out, the captain trudging 
gloomily ahead, Vega following, scuffling in 
her morocco slippers, then Okki, carrying two 
baskets and muttering to herself. Barclay, 
bringing up the rear with Garth, nudged 
him 


“Don’t it get thicker every minute?” he 
said. ‘‘What next! And me that was sort of 
sorry to lose sight of Sandy Hook!” 

There might be no native craft in sight, 
but the ship’s boat was still mcored where 
they had left her that morning. Just as they 
were about to step into her, a black whirl- 
wind, uttering throaty shouts, leaped down 
the trail. It was Gassam, spear and all, and 
after him scuttled Marqueso—holding upon 
his head a perfectly absurd cocked hat and 
trying with the other hand to buckle a 
sword belt round his middle. 

“What, what!’’ cried Marqueso. ‘This 
black boy get me in time. You keednap Mees 
Galloway! In the name of Portugal I order 
you stop right away!” 

“Colonel Marqueso—’’ the captain began, 
but Vega stepped forward. 

“How perfectly inane, Marqueso,’’ she 
said. ‘‘They’re not kidnaping me at all. 
They’re taking me to rescue my father and 
the i ivory that some wretches have got away 
with.” 

The captain frowned. No such direct 
words had yet passed between the two 
factions, though each knew the other’s game 
well enough. Marqueso popped his eyes and 
started back. 

“What?” he cried in a hurt and shocked 
voice. ‘You believe dees beachcomber ship- 
man? Who are dees man? How you believe 


dey come off dees Tarca? Dey tell you—ho! }, 


And you believe! The ivory and your papa, 
dey very safe, going to Loanda. Dees man 
take you—oh, I don’t know where dey take 
you, and what do!” 

A flicker of doubt suddenly wavered in 
Vega’s eyes. She looked at the anxious three 
as if for the first time. 

“Don’t listen to him,” the captain said in 
a low voice. ‘‘He’s seen my papers, and so 
may you—if you have any misgiving on 
that score.” 

“I’d a great lot rather believe these men 
then you, Marqueso,”’ said Vega, apparently 
reassured. 

“You may believe who you please,”’ Mar- 
queso said, ‘‘but in the name of ,Portugal I 
arrest dees man for keednaping.”’ 

The captain’s frown deepened. 

“Colonel Marqueso,” he said, ‘‘we are all 
Americans, except myself, and the British 
Empire stands behind me. Miss Galloway, 
you may remember, is also American. You 
may stir up very unpleasant complications 
for yourself—and there is British govern- 
ment not so very far up this coast.” 

“You may be American, Anglish, Franch, 
Chinee—I don’t care,”’ screamed Marqueso. 
“Right now you are in Portugal land, and I 
am the gover’ment!’’ 

Surprisingly, they saw that the quay was 
now filled with people—short-legged Portu- 
guese soldiers with feathers in their hats 
and heavy guns; native soldiers with cart- 
ridge belts over bare black chests. 

“You win,” said the captain, “by force of 
numbers.” 

He sat down on a bale and took his pipe 
out of his pocket. His mouth shut on it in a 
grim line. 

“Now, my boys dey take Mees Galloway 
home,” Marqueso said. “I am ver’ glad I 
happen to save you, mees, from dees dread- 
ful t’ing. You don’t worry, I hope, if some 
boys of mine stay round your house dees 
night—keep it all safe, eh?” 

“Beast!’’ said Vega calmly and clearly, 
and walked away up the trail, with Okki 
mumbling behind her and Gassam leading 
the way, while a rabble of the mixed sol- 
diery followed. 

“Now I am sorry | I have to keep you 
closed up dees night,’’ Marqueso said to the 
captain. ‘In next morning we shall have one 
great talk and maybe feex.”’ 

And with those ancient but still service- 
able rifles directed at them what was there 
for them to do but follow the little strutting 
man? The official jail of Gomba was a low 
corrugated iron structure with a single hot 
room. Marqueso himself bowed his prisoners 
obsequiously into it and then had the 
pleasure of turning the key with his own 
hand. 

“Well,”’ said Barclay to Garth, “are you 
still glad you left Sandy Hook?” 

“Sure,” said Garth, not very convincingly. 

[To BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH } 
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PRESENTING 
A real steam engine with real power! Uses no transformers 
or electricity. Absolute safety combined with low cost and 
high power. Uses small amount of alcohol for fuel and one 
filling lasts 20-25 minutes. Costs 2 cents per hour to run, 
Speed 3,000 to 5,000 r.p.m. 
Description 

Equipped — heavy brass flywheel, safety type alcohol 
lamp. Boiler generates superheated steam, complete with 
SAFETY VALVE and filling funnel. By kind permission 
of the Meccano Co., engine is anchored with 5 in, sq, 
standard Meccano pattern base for simplicity in attach. 
ment to Meccano or other models. 

Price $3.25 Model D 

Sent PREPAID 


British Made 
WOR-MAR 
Jenkins Patent 
Send check or money order or notify us to mail machine 
to you C. O. D. No postage to pay. 
COLONIAL IMPORT CO. 
Post Office Box No. 216, Ridgewood, “New Jersey 
Prompt attention — Satisfaction assured 
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A wonderful selection of unusually attractive cards with 
beautiful designs executed in six colors. Sentiments are 





‘poeyo-allte and just the kind particular people demand. 


Cards are “Christmasy”’ without being gaudy. 
paneled and all envelopes have imported fancy tissue — 
Send money order, check, or stamps for $1.00, Writ 
ae or connuy my poiat | name to be printed on the cards 
and include Mr, ired. 
mailed to you within 3 days after receipt of order and if 
you do not consider them worth double our Ag retum 
them and your money will be promptly refund 


Orleans Parcel Post, Box 3301, Orleans, a 
Any One Name Printed on the Eighteen Cards 
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GOSPEL TRUMPET. 





THIS CLASS PIN 30c| 


Single pins«Vcea, choice 2 colors en- 

date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50c ea, Single 

ea. Free Cat. shows Rings, Emblems 25c to $8ea. 
6 ETAL ARTS CO., Inc., 778 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


2 more, Silver = 








Boys! Earn this 
Hamilton Rifle 


The Rifle will be given to any 
Companion subscriber for 
one new yd hg ge 
and $1.75 e 
Rifle will be me fors3. on 
postpaid. 
Instinctively men and 
boys enjoy the com- 
radeship of a rifle. 
Here is a Hamilton, 
.22-calibre, single- 
shot, with 16-in. 
























22 
Calibre 





tapered barrel. 
Ti he solid 

The only rifle pms ec k 
ith i ‘ makes the 
with inner bar aa alps 
rel constructed of solutely 


bronze — cannot safe. 
rust. Outer jacket, 
frame, and mechani- 
cal parts are steel with 
stock and forearm of 
gumwood finished in 
walnut. Rifle is light and 
compact—when taken apart 
may be carried in suitcase. 
Weight, 2% Ibs. 
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WHY WASTE TIME? 
pon? cook in one 
of our Southern states 
mswered the telephone 
me morning, and a cheerful voice inquired, 
‘What number is this?’”’ 
The cook was in no mood for trifling 
questions, and said, with some asperity, 
‘You-all ought to know. You done called 
tt” —Ellida Morse 
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THOSE DIFFICULT PRONOUNS 
CHILD (after hearing a friend say that 
/ she is going to Miami): ‘Betty is going 
Herami.”’ 

Mother: ‘‘No, dear, to Miami.” . 
Child, patiently: “Oh all right then— 
Yourami.” —S. C. Potts 
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OBEDIENCE 


IKE all virtues, obedience must be in 
spirit, not in letter only; else it ceases 
to be a virtue. 

Parson Brown’s young hopeful had re- 
cently developed an interest in toads and 
frogs. One day he appeared in the house 
yith a box which he placed on the table 
with evident pride of possession. His father, 
inquiring as to the contents of the box, was 
promptly shown a large toad. 

“Take that toad out of the house im- 
mediately!’ commanded the father. 

Somewhat crestfallen, the boy disap- 
peared, and the father went about his busi- 


ness, 

The next day a neighbor called at the 
parsonage; again the young hopeful ap- 
peared with his box, and proudly exhibited— 
a toad! 

“Didn't I tell you to take that toad out 
of the house?”’ asked the parson. 

“Why, papa, I did,” answered the son. 
“But this is another toad.” 

—H. Jerome Leinbach 
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THE INQUIRING MIND 
WHEN visiting the zodlogical gardens 
little Marion saw snakes for the first 
time. ‘Mother,’ she inquired curiously, 
“where are all the animals that those tails 
belong to?” —Martha M. Hood 
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A GENTLE REBUKE 

HILE little Robert was visiting a 

neighbor, a huckster called, trying to 
sell her some apples. Although she did not 
want to buy them, he insisted on giving 
her one. As soon as the man had gone, she 
gave Robert an apple from a basket she 
already had. He ate silently for a few 
minutes, and then he said, “Miss Brown, 
you're just like me; I always keep the best 
one for myself, too.’"” —Martha M. Hood 
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“THAT’S THE SYSTEM!” 


AN old skinflint, who owned a large cotton 
gin, was informed that his gin had 
caught fire. He rushed into the insurance 
office where he had bought his policy and 
exclaimed, when he had found the clerk he 
wanted: 

“Blake! Blake! How much insurance haff 
I got? My gin iss burning down; I may need 
some more.” —Maurine Sleeper 
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A NEW WORD 


ISS GRAVES'’S fourth-grade class had 
been discussing the word “hero.” After 
they had gotten the full significance of the 
word, Miss Graves asked, ‘‘And what is a 
girl called who performs an heroic act?”’ 
Willie: ‘‘She’s called a ‘shero.’” 
—Maurine Sleeper 


TELL ONE 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for 
or favorite joke that 
is accepted for this column. Onl 
the best of the thousands that are 
sent us can be used and paid for. 
Due to the great number of jokes 
submitted, we cannot undertake to 
return those that are not accepted. 
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AN INTERPRETE 
OF ART 


TEACHER _ conduct- 
ing her pupils through 
an art museum stopped in front of Rodin’s 
famous statue, “The Thinker.”” She asked 
them what they thought he was thinking of. 
“Oh, I know,” replied one little boy. 
“He’s been swimming and can’t remember 
where he put his clothes.”’ 
—Selma Engelbretson 


Bad 


A QUEER APOLOGY 


‘THE teacher, turning around, found two 
small sisters fighting. 

Teacher: “Now, Vera, kiss Jessie and 
apologize for hitting her.” 

Vera kisses her. 

Teacher: ‘‘Now apologize.” 

_ Vera (after a silence): “I’m sorry I had to 
kiss you.” —Nina Chafin 
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IT LOOKED LIKE ONE 


MY sister teaches school in Cromwell. She 
teaches the first and second grades. 

One day one of her first-graders was reading 
aloud, and she came to this sentence: 
“Where are you going?’’ Now she had never 
seen a question mark before, so she said: 
Where are you going, little buttonhook?” 

—Robert H. Throop 
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THE LARGE PARTY 


"THE steamer was just leaving the pier 
when a man rushed up and shouted: 
“Hold on a minute; there’s a party of fifty 
coming aboard.” 

The steamer backed in again and the man 
walked on board and sat down. After five 
minutes of waiting the captain went across 
to him and asked if the party would be much 
longer. 

“What party?” asked the man. 

“The party of fifty you spoke about.” 

“Oh, I'm the party! I'm fifty today." 

—Bernice Stewart 


Bad 


QUICK LUNCH 


RS. BROWN had tried hard to make her 

boy refrain from taking such large 

mouthfuls. At last one day, her patience ex- 

hausted, she exclaimed, ‘Jack, one more 
bite like that and you'll leave the table!”’ 

And Jack replied, “One more bite like 

that and I'll be through.” 

—Ernest F. Leuning 
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STARTING ALL OVER 


[TITLE Mary Ruth, age four, had been 
trying to learn to tell time. After worry- 
ing over it awhile she went out in the yard 
to play. Soon a playmate came to play 
with her. 

“How old are you, Goldie?” she asked. 

“I’m twelve,” was the reply. 

“My goodness! Next year you will have 
to be one again.” —Evelyn Wyatt 
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HE’D BE GLAD TO GIVE IT UP! 


AST winter Mr. and Mrs. Brown were 
ill with the “‘flu’’ in separate rooms. One 
morning, hearing a conversation going on 
between the colored maid and Mr. Brown, 
Mrs. Brown asked the maid when she en- 
tered her room if Mr. Brown had any fever. 
The maid replied that she did not know. 
Mrs. Brown then said to the maid: ‘Go 
and ask Mr. Brown if he has any tempera- 
ture this morning. Tell him I haven't 


any. 

jd the maid left the room, she left the 
door open, and Mrs. Brown overheard the 
following conversation: ‘Mr. Brown, Mrs. 
Brown say is you got any temperature this 
morning?’ Mr. Brown replied, “I don’t 
know whether I have any or not, Lucy.” 
And the maid said, ‘Well, if you is got any, 
she wants some, cause she ain’t got none 
this morning.” —Josephine Carter 
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p Please send your free illustrated CATALOGUE showing Deer Hunting Shoes, Duck 
Hunting Boots, Leather Hats and Caps, Clothing for Deer and Duck Hunting, Rain Suits, Duffle Bags, 


etc. Also brief extract of new Maine Game Laws and other information. 
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Let’s Spread Sunshine 


Every Reader of Youth’s Companion 


who sends us his name will receive one of the exquisite reproduced hand-painted 

Art Classics which the Sunshine artist has just produced in limited quantities. 
We will also send you Sunshine Magazine 3 months — the soulful magazet 

which many call “The Pocket Book of Pep.” 
Send us the names of ten of your friends — people, like yourself, who are filled 

with a spirit of optimism and who are not afraid of an idea. 

silver quarter wrapped in a piece of heavy paper 

prised with both the beautiful art piece and the happy littl 


SUNSHINE, LITCHFIELD, ILL. | 


You 





Enclose only a 
will be pleasantly sur- 
e magazine. Address: 

















HAY- 


tract and develop into 
untold suffering. 


THE HAYES METHOD OF TREATMENT 


REVERSES THIS PROCESS and by removing the underlying CAUSE of di 
the normal power of resistance and eradicates the disease pay} system. SN pane } 





DON’T LET HAY FEVER 


develop into BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA 


FEVER being a Psa ay disease tends year by year to invade the lower respiratory 
hronic Bronchitis and Bronchial or Spasmodic Asthma, with its train of | 


For information and blank for Free Examination address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ASKING FOR BULLETIN Y-277 
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Farces, Musical 
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**The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’— Join now! 


Tue Youtn’s Companioy 


Our aim: greater knowledge, 

skill and ha me gr through 

enterprises which lead to Pp j 
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Our Members’ Column 


Chadron, Nebraska 

Dear Hazel Grey: 
_ This is my favorite 
fudge recipe: 

2 cups sugar 

1% cup milk 

1 square chocolate 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 tablespoon syrup 

1 tablespoon butter 


Cream the butter 
and sugar and add the 
milk. Add the syrup 
and the chocolate, 
which has been grated. Boil until a little dropped 
in cold water forms a ball. Then take off the 
stove, add the vanilla, and beat. Pour into a 
buttered pan and when cool enough mark into 
squares. 





CATHERINE KENNEDY (13) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 
Dayton, Ohio 
Dear Hazel Grey: 


This is one of my 
favorite recipes for a 
dessert: 


Apples and Rice 


2 cup rice ¥% cup sugar 
3 eggs d 2 apples 
44 cup milk 


Peel and core the 
apples, cut into medium- 
sized pieces, and cook until soft. Steam the rice, 
add the yolks of the eggs, which have been well 
beaten, sugar and cooked apples. Fold in the 
stiffly-beaten whites of the eggs and bake thirty 
minutes in a buttered pan. 

This recipe gives four big or six medium-sized 
servings. It is good with milk poured over it, 
but it can be served without. 

CLARA A. FRISTOE (17) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 





Milton, Massachusetts 
Dear Hazel Grey: 

I am sending in a 
recipe for Spanish ~ 
which I think G. Y. ¢ 
Members may like to 
try: 

33 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

Yolks of 2 eggs 

14 cup milk 

1% cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Whites of 2 eggs 

Mix the ingredients 
in the order given, bake in a moderate oven, 
and frost with either caramel or chocolate 
frosting. 





FLORENCE G. Bratt (13) 
G. Y. C. Active Member 


VER six hundred Members entered 
O the G. Y. C. Cooking Contest. That, 
of course, means that there were just 

about double that number of recipes sent, 
because almost everybody submitted two. 
Our Judges are very busy right now deciding 
who the prize winners are. Be sure to watch 
for the announcement in November. You 
may be one of the lucky ones to win a prize! 

HAZEL GREY 


& Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





Join the G. Y. C. (Girls of The Youth’s Companion), 

our famous and growing organization for girls 

everywhere. Fill out and send this coupon to me to- 

day, to be enrolled as a Corresponding Member and 

receive all the information about how to win higher 

membership and a beautiful blue-and-gold Keystone 
in. 


\ Return to Hazel Grey / 
—\ TheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., Boston. — 


1 Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may { 
check one or both): 
How to become first a Corresponding I 
Member, then an Active te and finally a 
\ Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
| self and how to win the pin and all the advan- | 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C. | 
| OR 
....How to form a Branch Club of the | 
ic Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
| to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- | 


seapentns. Active and Contributing Members 1 
1 for us al 
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pl y refurnished from old materials 


‘Kefurnishing My “Room—for Nothing! 


How You Too Can Create New Beauty from Old Furnishings 


alization that, if the day outside was 

bright and gay, the room inside was 
dull. Even the best feature, four windows, 
with a view which was the envy of every 
other room in the house, only contrived to 
make the interior seem more drab by con- 
trast. The truth of it was that my room was 
living in the past, but there had always 
seemed to me nothing to be done about 
soiled wall paper, bad ceilings, worn carpets, 
and out-of-date furniture, without buying 
new paper, new furniture, new carpets. I be- 
gan to criticize and reconstruct my whole 
room. 

If the tarnished brass bed was an atrocity, 
it was not only because it was too bright and 
shiny for such a light room, but because it 
was too large. A single or half-size bed, a day 
bed, or even a cot with a tailored slip-cover 
was what was needed to replace it. Clearly, 
the problem was not only how to get rid of 
the brass bed but how to get a new one in 
exchange for the old. However, the object of 
my greatest despair soon revealed itself to be 
a blessing in disguise, and after bargaining 
long and ardently with the junk dealer to 
whom I had sold magazines and papers I 
sold the brass bedstead and its springs for 
$10.00, keeping the excellent hair mattress. 

We had in our barn an old spool bed. 
This could be cut down to day-bed size and 
fitted with the springs of an old cot, and I 
could use my mattress with it, since all this 
needed was to be cut in half and sewed up 
again in order to make it the correct size—a 
piece of work which I myself could do. 

The transformation of the full-size spool 
bed into a day bed required more skill, but 
it was accomplished with the aid of an elder 
brother. We divided the bed into thirds, 
sawing in two places, removed the center 
section, fitted and joined the two pieces 
nicely together and had a handsome spool 
day bed. So much for the bed—it had cost 
me nothing except the mahogany stain used 
to refinish it, andI still had a capital of 
$9.00. 

First of all, to complete the wrecking pro- 
cess. With both a side light and a wall plug 
in my room, down came the center fixture, 
a showy, gilded combination for gas and 
electricity. Also down came the faded cur- 
tains, and out into the hall went all the fur- 
niture—the ancient dresser, the cumber- 
some chiffonnier, the spindly and wobbly 
desk, and the frayed carpet. 

Calcimine, they told me at the corner 
paint store, is the least expensive wall and 
ceiling cover, easy to apply and eminently 
successful. Using a whitewash brush, I put 
this on right over the old wall paper, since 
this was still fastened securely to the walls 
and ceiling. The calcimining took half a day 
and cost me exactly $1.40. Instead of dingy 
white with blue flowers, my walls now wore a 


QO: sunny morning I awoke to the re- 


By OLGA CLARK 


flattering pale pink tint, and the ceiling a 
soft cream shade. 

Ruthlessly I began to calculate as to just 
which articles should reénter this perfectly 
clean new room. In spite of the fact that the 
desk and the drawer space of the chiffonnier 
were essential, I decided to make some kind 
of a shift so that I might not need to use 
these. Luckily, I was able to exchange the 
desk for a drop-leaf table in a back room, by 
promising also the chiffonnier for use as a 
linen chest in the back hall. 

The drop-leaf table was easily worth both. 
With the leaves up it was large and firm to 
work on, and with the sides down it occupied 
comparatively little space. Applying several 
a of mahogany stain, I made it match the 


The dresser was neither antique nor 
modern enough to use wae my spool bed. 
I longed for an old mahogany chest of 
drawers, but, that being out of the question, 
I decided to convert the dresser into the best 
possible substitute. Fortunately, the lines of 
it were not impossible and the mirror was 
gracefully round. With the mirror removed, 
the body of the dresser would look like a 
chest, and be more in keeping with the spool 
day bed than a dresser. After it was stained 
to match the table and bed, and with the 
pair of brass candlesticks that had been 
on my desk it well earned wall space in 
my new room, 

It was the round mirror which first made 
me wish to have a small dressing-table. Such 
tables are not hard to make, as everyone 
knows who has already made one from an 
old box or table of the correct height. 

With the chiffonnier gone, I needed stor- 
age space, and so I nailed two shelves into 
the box I had selected. I chose as a covering 
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With mirror somovad. the body of the dresser. 
looked like a chest 


pink cambric of a mulberry tone that was 
deeper than the wall tint. The box was 
covered with the cambric and brass tacks 
used to plait the cambric in place, since the 
covering would be removed and laundered 
from time to time. An old piece of black lace 
gave a real finish around the top, covering 
up the tacks, and a glass cover, froma 
windshield that came from an automobile 
wrecking company, cut to fit the top added 
cleanliness and took away the homemade 
look. Finally the round mirror was gilded 
and hung in place. 

Cutting oft half the backof an old straight- 
baék chair, I made a low-backed dressing- 
table chair. This was slip-covered with the 
cambric and bound with black. It had a 
plaited ruffle around the seat, and the legs of 
the chair were painted apple green, as was 
also my other straight-back chair. A small 
touch of green, or one article painted this 
color, is exceptionally refreshing in a pink 
room. To my delight the old gray-and-rose 
flowered curtains now appeared faded no 
longer, but merely quaintly old-fashioned. 

Still lacking sufficient space to put away 
all those articles removed from the chiffon- 
nier, I was considering the making of a spa- 
cious hat-box covered with flowered wall 
paper, when I discovered an old black trunk 
in the attic that proved to have a squat 
charm all its own when decorated with a 
single Chinese lacquer red stripe and a scat- 
tering of gold fleurs-de-lis. 

Not to be defeated by an old carpet in a 
new room, I spent half a day cutting my 
carpet down and removing the frayed por- 
tions, binding the new edges with heavy 
linen thread to match, catching deep down 
and using a fine button-hole stitch. 

The comfortable old wicker chair went 
back into the room stained a soft gray. At a 
second-hand shop I bought an old glass ker- 
osene lamp for 25 cents which, fitted with the 
electrical parts one can now buy complete at 
the five- and ten-cent store, and a plaited 
green paper shade, serves as my light on the 
study table. My other lamp shade is parch- 
ment tinted a soft rose-tan. 

Total expenditures were as follows: 


Calcimine for walls and ceiling..... $1.40 
Mahogany stain... 0... ccc cceeeees 1.00 
Gray stain for wicker chair........ on 
Apple-green paint for chair........ ad 
Gold-leaf paint for mirror frame. .. ys) 
Shades GN lGMP. 0... 0c scceveses 1.60 
Cambric, 8 yards @ 25¢ayard.... 2.00 
Glass top cut for dressing-table..... 1.25 

$8.00 


So much accomplished and still $2.00 to 
the good. These costs will vary somewhat in 
different parts of the country, but the aver- 
age will not be far from that given above. 
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Mellin’s Food 
‘A Milk Modifier 
& Th d of ’ ik i 
lide soit, flocculent sad. aa 
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pecsted by the use of Mellin 
Food as a milk modifier. 


The ous is increased by the 
addition of Mellin’s Food and in 
a form well suited to an infant's 
digestion. 


bein | ssineral ae noupols 
mente modify t ilk 
vith Mellm’s Food. © 


The mother who finds it neces- 
sary to feed her baby from the 
bottle and who selects Mellin’s 
Food and milk for the purpose - 
may thus be assured of digestible 
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C Was composed of an ample suppl 
oe of well-balanced nourishment. 
rte Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's 

: Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 

< lace and Feeding of Infants” 

erin: 4 

a : Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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ight- INSTANTLY 
sing- “wonderful medication in tate tin, comfortable 
1 the (Fervus applications of scide and polsons. = 


ad ; Medicated COMFITAPE 
gS 0 Absorbs all hard growths without injury, to 
was 60 square inches sent for $1. if not satiofied 
mall after trying, get full refund. 
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If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
—whatever model you select—is not per- 
fectly satisfactory in every particular after 
40 you have used it in your home for three 
00 months, we wil REFUND YOUR 
25 MONEY and take back the machine at 
25 our expense. 
25 Sold to You at a Big Saving 
& Because we sell direct from factory to 
60 home, our prices save you from $25 to $40 
00 on a machine. You choose from eleven 
5 different styles, including rotary and os- 
. Cillating ty pes, foot-treadle or electrically 
— driven. We also pay freight charges. 


0 Get Our FREE Booklet 


Your request — on a post card will do — brings our 
FREE flustrated booklet and full particulars by 
to teturn mail. SEND IT NOW. 


in THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








r- 8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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Fashions for the Young 


Fashions 


‘rom 
Gilchrist’s, 
Boston 


both fall and winter wear. It has a 

half-shawl collar of ringtail opossum 
and deep V-shaped patch pockets. It is lined 
throughout with satin de Chine and warmly 
interlined. The coat comes in small gray 
or tan checks, in brown, tan or gray mix- 
tures, and in small gray or tan block plaids. 
The sizes are 14 through 20, and the price is 
$35.00. 

A two-piece dress of wool crepe, sketched 
on left, is good for school. A contrastin 
color is used for the belt, on the pockets, an 
at the neck and cuffs. The collar is double, 
and the tucked pockets are trimmed with 
tiny buttons. The skirt, attached to a top, 


Tee sport coat shown on the right is for 


Candy Favors 
G. Y. C. Workbox Enterprise No. 51 
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N Halloween Day the girls at the 

Workbox entertained their mothers 

at a Halloween Luncheon. Every- 
body likes to have original favors for a 
party, so the members planned some that 
proved to be very successful, judging from 
the guests’ approval of them. 

To make them they bought a number of 
little bags full of gumdrops of various sizes 
and shapes at a confectionery shop. There 
were large ones, medium-sized ones, small 
ones, flat ones, as well as spice string gum 
candy and flat green mint gumdrops sha 
like leaves. With the exception of the last 
all were black licorice and orange. Besides 
the gumdrops they bought some small heart- 
shaped orange candy and some lavender 
Jordan almonds. With some fine wire like 
that used in making paper flowers, some 
black and orange baby ribbon, bits of 
green crépe paper, a little transparent 
paper, paper doilies, and an ounce of 
gum arabic, covered with water and 
allowed to stand overnight before being 
used, everything was ready. 

The first things madé were colorful 
little nosegays to lay beside each 
place. The girls first cut short lengths 
of the wire to use as stems. On the 
ends of some they put small black 
and orange gumdrops, and on others 





medium-sized ones with tiny orange 





Above and on the left, 
the dress; below and 
on the right, the coat 





Adonkey-cart and two little men, all made from gumdrops 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtn’s CoMPANION 


Girl 








is box-plaited in front and plain in back. 
The dress can be had in green trimmed wit 
lighter green, tan with brown, rose with tan, 
red with tan, navy blue with lighter blue, 
Queen blue with Copen blue, in sizes 13, 
15 and 17, for $12.95. 


TO ORDER: I shall be glad to shop for the 
coat or dress or both. Send me your money 
order or check, and please don’t forget the 
color and size! 


Hak Quay 


8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 


hearts in the center. Mint leaves were 
then arranged around the blossoms. 
The whole nosegay was covered with 
transparent paper, the ends of which 
were drawn through the center of a 
paper doily together with all the wire 
stems which had been gathered to- 
gether, tied tightly with thread, and 
neatly wound with tinfoil. Last of all, 
narrow black and orange ribbon was 
tied to each little bouquet. 

Next some gumdrop flowers on wire 
stems were “planted” in some small 
flower pots, in which the “soil” was 
crépe paper. More ‘“‘flowers’’ were 
made to grow in a flower pot made of two of 
the biggest gumdrops that could be found, 
which were held together by the wire stems 
of the “flowers.” 

Bunches of grapes were very easily made 
by wrapping Jordan almonds in Cellophane 
paperand wiringeach to a long wire stem. The 
grape leaves were cut from green crépe paper 
wired underneath to make them stand out. 

All sorts of amusing figures can be easily 
made from candy. The little men and the 
donkey-cart are only a few of them. The 
little men were made of gumdrops held 
together by means of gum arabic and had 
arms and legs of string candy. A plodding 
gumdrop donkey was harnessed with black 
and orange ribbon to the little gumdrop 
cart. All the figures were made to stand 
up by pasting them to cardboard disks. 








Hot 
Biscuits 


that are 


Light and 
Wholesome 


You can make them quickly with 
Rumford for lunch or supper. Here’s 
the recipe: 


2 cups flour \% teasp. salt 
4 teasp. Rumford 2 tabsp. shortening 


Baking Powder About % cup milk 


First sift flour; then measure it and sift again 
with Baking Powder and salt. Work shortening 
into it till thoroughly blended; mix to soft dough 
with the milk using a flexible knife. Flour the 
board; turn dough onto it; rofl or pat to % inch 
thick; cut into biscuits; place them (not touching 
each other) on baking sheet. Bake 12 to 14 min- 
utes in quick oven — 375—400 degrees F. 


Be sure to use Rumford because it not 
only leavens evenly and makes your 
biscuits light; it also adds real body- 
building food value to them through 
its phosphate. 


Always buy 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING 
POWDER 
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Fruits and flowers made from candies 





Here’s a New kind of 
Hallowe’en Party! 


invitations, decorations, costumes, games. 

stunts, prizes! All the plans for a gala party with 
which to surprise your friends. It’s something new 
from Dennison’s, headq always for party 
ideas, and its free! Just send the coupon below. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


And remember that no matter what kind of party you 
are planning, a gay evening at home, an afternoon 
children’s party, a festival for your church or club or 
school, you can get everything you need to make it 3 
big success at your department, stationery or 
drug store where Dennison goods are sold. 

But send this coupon now for epecial plans for your 
Hallowe'en party. They are free! And why not the 
Hallowe'en Number of the Party e at the 


| game time—it’s only 20 cents. 


Dennison’s, De>t. 56-K, Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me free, plans for a Hallowe'en Party. 


t 
i 
1 
Name. re | 
i 
I 





Address 


a — rl 

If you want the Party Magazine (Hallowe'en | 

Number) enclose 20 cents and check here--------- t 
(Why wot let a3 send you some of the famexs Deasises ! 
Boots? Check these 
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Tonight’s the Night 


INIGHT’S the night for practice at Dick’s 
house. Don’t miss it, for practice makes - 
fect. Soon you'll want to join a high school or 
college band and get all the fun and profit, too, 
that’s in it. 

But, don’t let the “wiseacres” tell you that you 
can learn to playon any chose instrument. If you 
want to become a really good musician b: b 
buying the best—a Ki d Instrument. oul 
learn quicker and play the truth! 

King Band Instrumente, 
poe | Saaanin “Wickes tot inte reeting bookl 
monthly en or oklets, 
**Tootin’ My Own Horn” and “Handy Reference 

‘ee. 


Catalog”. Both sent fr 
KI G THE H. N. WHITE Co. 
5229-92 Superior Ave., Cleveland,O, 
Please send me free copy of ‘‘Tootin’ My Own Horn’’, 
and your “‘Handy Reference Catalog’’. (Check, below, 
the instrument preferred.) 











(Saxophone [| Trumpet [) Trombone [7 Alto 
(}French Horn [)Baritone () Bass [) Bugle 





wowexsak MICROSCOPE bal 


Tiny insects become mon- 

sters while plant life re- 

veals invisible mysteries 

and beautiful shapes and 
colors. American made, com- 
pact, adjustable, optically per- 
fect, low in price, Wollensak 
Microscopes are ideal for stu- 
dents and scientists. At your 
dealer or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Literature free 
on request. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
904 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





Man / 
How Easy 


Fs short period of pleas- 
ureablepracticeandyou 
play pieces on the new Conn 
saxophone. 1927 models em- 

ly many new and exclusive 
features —easy playing, won- 
derful tone ect intona- 
tion, dependable mechanism. 
FREE TRIAL; EASY Pay- 
ments on any Conn instru- 
ment for band or orchestra. 
Send now for free literature 
and the details 


Cc. G. CONN, Lid. 
1048 ConnBidg. Elkhart, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS 
—— ee 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R 225 Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me, without charge; (4) 82 e 

ety Giamatti ete iy eo 

and boys 15 up and tell me toget them. 


MEN—BOYS 


18 up 
_ $158 to $225 
Month 
Mail Coupon 


| Today, Sure 





HE TOOK THE HIGH ROAD 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 636 | 


“Bad books are like that. Only the good 
books endure.” 

I wanted to know what books he liked 
best as a boy, not merely in a religious way, 
but culturally as well. 

He gave me the outline tersely, under four 
headings: 

1. The Bible. “First, last and always,” 
he said. “‘Where else will you find such -po- 
etry as the Psalms or in the rhapsodies of the 

prophets? Where such stories as those of 
| Samson, of David, of Ruth? The Bible is a 
literature as great as all English literature: 
yes, greater.” 
| 2. Bunyan’s‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘‘Equal- 
| ly good reading for a boy of seven or a saint 
| of seventy,”’ he said; and again: “It contains 
the Poe fight you'll ever read about in any 
| book.” 
| 3. Biography. “In the story of a life,”’ he 
| said, “there are always things of value, les- 
|sons which you can take unto yourself. I 
| liked best to read books about great soldiers 
| and men of action.” 
| 4. Fiction. In this field he names five 
books which to him, as a boy, were “‘best’’: 
| “Tvanhoe.” 





| “Lorna Doone.” - +: 
| “Charles O’Malley.” 
| “Harry Lorrequer.” 

“The Cloister and the Hearth.” 

There is fighting a-plenty in the three of 
these I knew and loved; and the other pair, 
third and fourth on the list above, the doctor 
explained, were novels of military life by 
Charles Lever. 

Set over against this thirst for tales of ac- 
tion—which gives full recognition to the 
Bible as a treasury of great stories—was a 
feat which I do not believe even young Edi- 
son equaled. Cadman once read through the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” from volume A 
to volume Z 

“Would you recommend a course of such 
all-embracing, unguided reading to a boy 
today?” I asked. 

“T would advise boys to follow the lines of 
least resistance,” he said. ‘By that I mean 
read that which interests them most; study 
that which appeals to them most. Let them 
gorge themselves if they will, without too 
much plan or guidance, in those branches of 
learning which come easily to them, follow- 
ing the line of natural curiosity. In that way 
they find themselves; in that way their 
knowledge grows, their brains grow. 

‘But later they must be prepared for more 
rigid mental discipline. Such classics as Latin 
and Greekand higher mathematics have their 
place and use. They are like a pruning knife. 

“If you plant a young tree, you first do 
everything you can to make it grow freely 
and strongly, then later prune it back to 
train it in the way it should go. 

“We encourage this first kind of mental 
growth in America—and so we have our 
masters of applied science, such as Edison; 
but we have come to neglect the classical, 
disciplinary mental training, and as a result 
we do not produce as many great men in pure 
science as does England.” 

Cadman continued to preach at intervals 
during his boyhood and to study in his 
strange, omnivorous fashion. He passed ex- 
aminations for the ministry which permitted 
him to leave the mine at the age of twenty- 
one and enter Richmond College. And there 
his brilliant mind was “pruned’”’ and dis- 
ciplined by such men as Dr. W. T. Davison, 
who still lives, behind his ivy-clad walls, one 
of the most eminent scholars of all Europe. 
And there again Cadman landed knee-deep 
in history. For nearly five years I lived in 
Richmond, or across the Thames from it, and 
I can tell you quickly some of the things 
which must have prodded his young imagi- 
nation—if any prodding were needed. 

In a room over an archway in old Rich- 
mond Palace Queen Elizabeth died. In a 
house on a near-by corner George Eliot 
wrote. Across the river is the estate of 
Francis Bacon; a little further on, Alexander 
Pope’s villa. 

Atop Richmond Hill, when Cadman 
studied there, was the old Star and Garter 
Hotel, famous for centuries but now de- 
stroyed: known to you perhaps through 
Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair.” From the ter- 
race there, when the air is clear, the towers 
of Windsor Castle are visible; and from an- 
other point not far away, the towers of 
Westminster, under which Parliament sits. 
Snuggled in the Thames Valley, less than 
four miles away, is Hampton Court, the 
great palace which Cardinal Wolsey built 
and gave to Henry VIII. 





Term-time flew, I gather, for this Seeker 
after Truth. 

“But the long vacations were terribly 
lonely,” he said. 

When others went home for joyous holi- 
days, Cadman had to work; he studied alone 
and went on long walks and was glad to get 
back to college and graduate and be or- 
dained. 

He came to America in 1890. He had less 
than a hundred dollars, but a bishop whose 
acquaintance he had made in London inter- 

ed for him and also obtained for him a 
pastorate at Millbrook, about a hundred 
miles from New York. His salary was to be 
six hundred dollars a year. Previously, min- 
isters there had found that the collection 
plate did not always yield even this small 
wage; but within two years Cadman was 
preaching three times each Sunday to big 
congregations, and his fame asa pulpit orator 
was already spreading. The Central Meth- 
odist Church of Yonkers called him. And a 
little later, such was his fame, the Metropoli- 
tan Temple of New York paid five thousand 
dollars into the fund of the Yonkers church 
to obtain his release. 

Within a few years of landing in America, 
this young man, by this time a naturalized 
American, was holding one of the greatest 
congregations of our greatest city enthralled 
by his eloquence. After six years of that, he 
wascalled to Brooklyn, “thecity of churches,”’ 
to his present charge. The Central Congre- 
gational Church gave a twenty-five-thou- 
sand-dollar silver-anniversary present last 
year to this sixty-year-old “Shropshire lad” 
who rose in such mental splendor from the 
pit-mouth. 

He has admitted that he has kept up his 
reading at the rate, almost, of “a book a 
day.” But I do not think he reads all of a 
book; he devours it. He sees the writer’s 
mind work. A sentence gives him the para- 
graph. If the paragraph is knowledge al- 
ready packed in the teeming Cadman brain, 
he skips forward; but if the sentence tells 
him that here is new thought or new knowl- 
edge, then he has time to consume that 
paragraph a sentence at a time, until it is 


is. 

The world knew his amazing memory first 
through his answering of questions ‘doline 
a half-hour each Sunday at the Central 
Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. Questions and an- 
swers ranged over the whole field of knowl- 
edge, it seemed, and yet this amazing 
preacher never hesitated. 

Among the first to realize the religious 
value of radio, Cadman came to speak to 
more people than ever were addressed by a 
preacher before in history. 

Finally, through newspaper 
still more of his famous “ 
appear in some seventy-five newspapers 
throughout the country. 

How does he do it? 


“The way to learn to remember is to re- 


member,”’ he says. ‘Concentrate. If I have 
difficulty in recalling a fact, I send my mind 
back after that fact. It is buried somewhere 
in my subconscious mind, for I have once 
known it. I keep up the search until I find 
it. That is training: that makes it easier to 
remember next time. 

“But I domot try to remember inessential 
things. I do not try to remember exact dates, 
street numbers, word-for-word quotations, 
trifles. When I want to remember something 
that a learned man has said, I do not try to 
commit it word for word: I make it mine by 
understanding it. And then, if the original 
words are the truest expression of that idea, 
perhaps the words recur to me exactly as he 
wrote or spoke them.” 

But the gist of Cadman’s explanation goes 
back to the first quotation from him which 
occurs in this article. He has a working 
library of fourteen thousand volumes. They 
are tools in his hand. He knows them and 
how to use them. Into a single series of lec- 
tures went the reading of one hundred books. 
But remember that he has said: 

“We will be helped along our way—if we 


do our ae Si 

But for the boys and girls of America this 
Doctor Cadman, who is a voice-by-radio to 
millions, has a word of advice. 

“Do that which it seems best to do next,’’ 
he says; ‘“‘and whenever you come to a fork 
in the road which you are following take the 
high road. Always take the high road. To 
those who take the high road, aid is given.” 

As simple as that: take the high road—and 
aid is given. é 

That may explain Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
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Mount Birds 
Learn at Home by 
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home 

SPORTS- 

jes. BIG PROFITS 
speci- 


of mounted specimens. _ Yours for the asking 
— FREE — Write Today. Taxidermy is 5 
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You can! Others make over $25 a week in spare 
time—$50 and over a week in full time. 


~ Wt hey tpear | 
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Room 2010 Til? oth SCN. We Washington, D. C. 





High School Course 
in >. Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 

ieenend tht teomin pretest he is and hin ah ~~ proct —t 

* x - 

courses are desc in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-7100, Drexel Av.&58th8t. ©a.s.1923 CHICAGO 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering an 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
cured myself after teemertns 20 yrs. B.N. 

9345 Bogue Bidg., 1147 NM. lil. St., Indianapolis 





Business Administration-- 
Ac ting —S. arial— Two-Year Courses, College 

|e, for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses, Graduatesindemand. Send fo 
Special Catalog to J. D. Smith, Registrar. 


Burdett College, Boston Founded 1879 





PROCTOR -ACADE 
An old school with new ideas. Completely equipped: 
Sports. Address, Headmaster, Andover, N. H. 
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MYSTIC’ S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 


? scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
‘arino, Antioquia, Copan. Cyprus, Fiji Islands, 
b: seneen, North 
nyika, Ubangi. 
ful packet of 
eak count and make your Ghee envious! Price 
10c to pr ill applicants!{ Write TODAY. 


IC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 


100 "Stames) FREE 
applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY 35 


00 all oe. stamps end 15 Triangles for ows 55Sce or 
all diff. ps and 1 > Triangles f y= omy ¢ $1.00 to all 
bval i appticants Supply limited. 

Canada 


Co., Dept. 8, grt 





to write to Roceign Countries? Want to swap 
coins, arrow heads, letters and lots of things with 
overyernase? Write us. Hobby News Exchange 


ub, ‘Jacksonville, Fila. 
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ud also my SO 
box No. 


ngeey C1 Charity ie. 56S e Fly ~ ames 
ose requesting my al rc pO Ss 
discount. Charles W. Se hmidt, P.O. 


4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 
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packet Newfoundland, Canada, Dutch Indies, 
etc., upon request for our 50% sheets. Stamp 
165 Tremont St., on, Mass. 





i MIXED STAMPS 30c; album to hold 2400, 60c; 
all diff. 75c; 500, 25c; $2. 7S. 
m0 diff. U. S. if 0c. Michael, 4444c Clifton, Chicago. 





ARIAN SEADSES. For patormetion = B gresgtions | 


arding Bulgarian 


tampe. apply apply to Mr. B. 
Office Box 30, Sofia, ulg 


Persiyski, 





) British Colonials and Foreign, 20 cents. Approvals. 
¥ Martyn, 1191 Third Ave., East, Moose Jaw, Canada. 





101 |‘ Diff. Peachy Postage stamps. Postage 
2c. Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. 


FREE 





Stps., Chad. Ned. Indies, etc., and album 4c, to ap- 
proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


SAMOA — 6 var. — ships, huts — 15Sc. Set list free. 
Marvin “Allion, Angola, Ind. 


° 





BOO DIEF ERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c. 
-Garlton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





Piest Stamp Issued — G't. Britain, 1840, 1 d. black — 


$1.25. R. H. A. Green, 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


Free #2 


sample stamp and _ coin collector, monthly. 
Kraus, 409 Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








HINGES 


XPERIENCE has shown the philatelist 
that there is one correct way to use hinges, 
sometimes called ‘“‘stickers,” in affixing 
stamps to album pages. There are some wrong 
methods which, if the collector pursue them, he 
will inevitably regret when later he learns to 
appreciate the value of having adhesives in 
good condition. 

In the printed album the so-called “blank 
spaces” usually show pictures of stamps or else 
have texts descriptive of values, colors, and 
sometimes designs. Even after a certain space 
has been filled with the proper stamp, the 
collector now and then finds it desirable to 
examine picture or text under it. Such examina- 
tion involves handling the stamp. So, if that 
stamp has not been rightly affixed with the 
hinge, the stamp is apt to be damaged, even 
though slightly—and damage to a stamp de- 
tracts from its philatelic worth. 

The inexperienced collector, after folding the 
hinge, is likely to fasten one of the gummed 
surfaces to the center of the stamp. The other 
gummed surface of course is affixed to the 
album page. This arrangement makes it incon- 
venient to examine the printed illustration or 
text. Therefore it is a wrong arrangement. 

One of the gummed surfaces of the hinge 
should be at the top of the stamp. The other 
section of the hinge then rests in a correspond- 
ing position at the top of the space provided for 
the stamp. With the pressure at the lower edge 
of the stamp, and with the hinge working, it is 
easy to raise the stamp. 

But even when the hinge goes at the top of 
the stamp, there is another little thing to keep 
| in mind. The actual hinge part of the sticker— 
| the part where the fold is made—should be 
above, very slightly, the top edge of the stamp. 
If the fold is even the minutest bit below the 
stamp's upper edge, the perforations along that 
upper edge are liable to be creased, and there- 
| fore damaged, when the stamp is lifted back. 
But when, correctly, the fold is above the top 
edge of the stamp, the perforations are pro- 
tected. 

The beginner should experiment with com- 
| mon 2-cent stamps. Try affixing the hinge at 
| the center, then with the fold even with the top 
edge, and finally with the fold above the top 
edge. In this way will the last-mentioned—and 
correct—method become obvious. 
| And a closing word of counsel: use only the 

very thinnest hinges, which are called the peel- 
|} able. Not only are these readily removable, 
| without damaging either stamp or album page, 





. but they are transparent, so that printed illus- 


tration or text in the ‘ 
| discernible. 


‘blank space”’ is easily 


STAMP NEWS 


Canada Honors Its Great 


| (*ANADA’'S stamps commemorating the six- 
| tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
federation of the provinces have heretofore 
been described in The Companion. These spe- 
| cial adhesives have been supplemented by an 
historical set—S cents, violet, with a portrait 
of Thomas D’Arcy McGee; 12 cents, green, 
with likenesses of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (the first 
French-Canadian to hold the office of premier 
and Sir John A. Macdonald (the Dominion's 
first premier); and 20 cents, carmine, bearing 
heads of Robert Baldwin and Sir L. H. La- 
fontaine. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 100 
hinges Sc. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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Five stages of Cana- 
dian mail transport, 
from dog-sled to 


20° CENTS "20 
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More Commemoratives 


T Santiago de los Caballeros (St. James ot 

the Cavaliers), northwest of the city - 
Santo Domingo, in the Dominican Republic, a 

national and inter-Antillean exposition was 





When writing to advertisers, please 


Slimpo te STK 


Our stamp page, which appears each month, contains a summary for expert collec- 
tors of the important philatelic events of the month, and a brief word of information 
specially intended for beginners. 


Parliament rawr in Australia’s new capital, Canberra; Russia honors Doctor Zamenhof and his syn- 
thetic | ; two of Canada’s great premiers grace one of the Dominion’s historical set 


held some months ago. Stamps now at hand 
show that that inter-island assembly was com- 
memorated philatelically. There are two values 
—2 centavos, red, and 5 centavos, blue. The 
uniform design is a picture of the exposition | 
building, and the major inscription is ‘‘Re-| 
cuerdo de la Exposicion Nacional e Interna- | 
tillana de Santiago, R. D. 1927'’—the first three | 
words signifying ‘“‘In commemoration of.” | 

Announcements have been made that Cuba 
will next January issue stamps to commemorate 
the holding of the sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence, in Havana; that Esthonia will in Febru- 
ary recall philatelically the tenth anniversary of 
its political independence; that Trans-Jordania | 


will within a few months issue stamps in con- | 


nection with the meeting of its Legislative 
Council; and that France purposes to put forth 
in 1930 a stamp that will bear the head of 
Frederic Mistral, poet, who won the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1904, in memory of the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 





Lebanon 
becomes 
a republic 


; SC 





Ready October 24th 
1928 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 
This Edition is notable for many im- 
portant price changes in many countries. 
Order Your Copy Now 


Bound in Cloth $2.00 
Cloth with thumb index $2.50 
Shipping wt. 3 Ibs. 

For sale at ail dealers 


MORE THAN 1000 50% 

APPROVAL BOOKS 
Tell us what countries you are interested 
in and we will send you a wonderful 
selection from our great library of 50% 
approvals. 

References if not known 

to us, please 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Fine triangle s 
value of pa rion 


S$s $ quae — ONLY i2c! 
German stamps with (prewar 
| dotiare (interesting?) ; oration 
um; 1 airmail set; interest 


ice pocket stock book, value 25¢ with every order! 
pam... Stamp Co., 150A Clerk St., Jersey City, N. 


FREE 


age 2c. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 
Stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 
Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


FREE 

A all different ances HRAD- 
T. DOVES, ALLE! RICAL, SUR 
and PRESIDENT. MAVSARE SET. Sent 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval! 
lections, 2c stamp postage. ase do not remit in 


40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA 
HIN CASTLE SET. 

— > 
o 


se! 
coin. Lightbown’'s  stame Co., Southsea, England. 


“Republique Libanaise”’ 
WENTY-TWO varieties of Lebanon's cur- 
rent regular, air-mail and postage-due | 

stamps have been overprinted | with the inscrip- | 
tion “Republique Libanaise,’’ signifying that 
this terrain, administered by France, has been 
granted the status of a republic. The surcharge 
includes a black line which obliterates the origi- 
nal ‘‘Grand Liban”’ inscription. 


Paris and the Legion 


RANCE honors, philatelically, the return of 

the American Legion contingent to Paris in 
September. Two stamps—90 centimes, red, and 
1.50 centimes, blue—comprise this significant 
commemorative set. Prior to the arrival of the 
doughboys it was announced in France that the 
common design would be portraits of Lafayette 
and Washington; between them, the steamship 
Paris moving past the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor; and, above, a monoplane re- 
sembling the Spirit of St. Louis, in which 
Charles A. Lindbergh made his memorable 
trans-Atlantic flight. Each stamp bears the in- | 
scription “Legion Americaine Septembre 1927.” 


Esperanto and Revolution 

i» 1887 was first published “Esperanto,” the 

author being Dr. L. Zamenhof, a Russian 
physician. The fortieth anniversary of the 
introduction of that artificial and neutral inter- 
national auxiliary language has now been com- 
memorated by Russia, which has issued a green 
and brown stamp, 14 kopecs, with Doctor 
Zamenhof's portrait, the dates 1887 and 1927, 
the word “Esperanto” in uncolored letters, and 
a factory scene, including a crane from which is 
suspended the Roman numerals XL. 

Russia will issue special stamps in November 
that will commemorate the tenth anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution. There will be seven 
denominations—3, 5, 7, 10, 14, 18, and 28 
kopecs, the designs to include Nikolai Lenine, 
who was the soviet president at the time of his 
death, in an automobile with Red guards, a 
map of Soviet Russia, and peasants, workmen, 
soldiers, and sailors. The dates 1918-1928 will 
be inscribed. 


Egypt for the Egyptians 
GY Pr [ is issuing a new series with the coun- 
try’s name spelled out—‘Egypte.” The 
set which it displaces was without any such 
inscription. A portrait of King Fuad, who is a 
stamp collector, is the common design. 


Valley Forge 

OLLOWING closely on the issue of the 

Bennington and Burgoy he commemoratives. 
we are told that Senators Reed and Vare ot 
Pennsylvania are working toward the issue of a 
stamp to conimemorate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, in 1928, of the Valley 
Forge encampment. The Valley Forge His- 
torical Society, through its president, the Rev. 
W. Herbert Burke, is assisting the movement. | 
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Very Special 


50 Var.U.S. Postage, 30c. To approval applicants. Cleveland 
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I before the mirror—which was a 
dew-drop suspended from a spider-web. 

“Why do you wish to fly?” asked the 
corporal, trying to set his own wig 
straight, and peering in Pert’s mirror 
over that little fellow’s shoulder. 

“So much easier than hopping,” an- 
swered Pert, swallowing the mirror with 
a gulp, and turning to laugh at the cor- 
poral, who still had his wig askew. ‘Let 
me put it on straight for you,” he offered. 
But the corporal, knowing Pert, politely 
refused the offer. 

“Have you ever heard of a periwig 
flying?’’ asked the second lieutenant. 

“IT never have, but I mean to learn to 
fly before night. Mr. Redbird said it was 
the easiest thing in the world to do. 
Captain, let us find the redbird and ask 
him to show us how to fly.” 

The captain looked doubtful but an- 
swered that it would do no harm to ask 
Mr. Redbird. He had hardly finished 
speaking before Pert had hopped away 


WISH I could fly,” said Pert one 









“The little ducklet 1s 
taking his first swim- 
ming lesson’ 


into the woods. The captain, trying not 
to look eager, followed more slowly. 
How lovely it would be to fly! 


T was a wonderful morning. A slight 

breeze played along the tree tops, 
causing flickering sunbeams to dance over 
the narrow periwig path which ran along 
through the wild violets. They passed 
through the woods, looking up in the 
branches to find the redbird. They were 
hopping fast and following Pert. 

“I think I see him,” Pert called back to 
them. He gave a great hop and came down, 
stopping suddenly. The other periwigs, 
following fast and furiously, came down 
beside him. 

“Where is he?” they asked. Pert did 
not answer, for to his great astonishment 
the earth was moving 
inder him. 

“Oh!” he screamed. 


“on!” sereamed the THE MISCHIEVOUS GOBLIN’S HALLOWEEN PRANK 


other periwigs, for the 
earth began to move 
under them too. And 
then they saw that it 
was not the earth upon 
which they stood but 
i great turtle. They had 
been looking up in the 
trees and had not seer 
him. 


HE turtle stopped 
puzzled at the 
sounds so near him. He 
ould feel no weight on 
his back, and yet the 


morning as he adjusted his wig '! 


Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


ing periwigs hold on to one another for 
fear of losing their foothold. Faster and 
faster went the turtle. The little people 
would have been glad to get off, but the 
pace was too swift for them to do any- 
thing but fall to their knees and hold 
on to the slippery shell as best they could. 
Pert, in the midst of them and supported 
on all sides, was enjoying the ride im- 
mensely. Soon Weeping Willow Pond 
came into view. On went the turtle down 
to its bank. 

“Oh, Mr. Turtle, don’t take us into the 
water!” exclaimed the captain—but too 
late. Into the pond the turtle went and, 
diving out of sight, left the periwigs 
floating above him. < 

This was disagreeable, but not at all 
dangerous, for periwigs can float, al- 
though they cannot swim. After the 
waves caused by the turtle’s dive had 


subsided the captain found 
himself near a floating twig. 
On one end of the twig was 
perched a butterfly. The 
captain pulled himself 
aboard and then helped the others to 
get on. 


The captain found himself floating near 


a twig 
. fi’ ___ 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


PERT LEARNS TO FLY 


By Mary Booth Beverley 


“Now, if we could fly,” began 
Pert, when the captain cut him 
short. ‘‘Wanting to fly,” said he, 
“brought us into this trouble. 
How are we to get to the shore? 
Look at the butterfly. Here he 
is on our raft; he can fly; why 
doesn’t he do it?” 





Down came Pert at 
last 


HE butterfly was 

opening and closing 
his wings without seem- 
ing to get anywhere. He 
was a gaudy butterfly— 
orange colored with black rings on his 
wings. The little people crowded about 
him to see the working of his wings, which 
moved so slowly. 

Suddenly the butterfly began to open 
and close his wings rapidly. At each stroke 
a periwig flew up into the air and down 
again. The air was full of them. Some fell 
into the water and some back on the 
twig. 

“Nothing 


wrong with his wings,” 
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By Georgia Eldredge Hanley 


A goblin of yellow was a mischievous fellow; 
He pulled the black tail of the witch’s black cat. 


A terrible fright he gave the same night 
To the gloomy old bat, with the light of a candle. 








=a 


=a did look ‘hope. 

less, for the 

breeze had died down and the sun shone 
hotly. 
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gasped the captain, pulling him 

self out of the water. * 

The butterfly stopped as 
denly as he had begun, and Pe 
came up close to him again, On 
more the gleaming wings spreag 
and closed. Pert went so hj 
this time that the captain's hea 
grew heavy with fear. Doy 
came Pert at last shouting: 

“I can fly! I can fly! I saiq 
should learn!” 

With these words he alighted 
upon the head of the corporal 
knocking the little fellow’s yj 
off in the water. Out spread th 
wings, and up went Pert again 
upsetting the second lieutenan 
completely. 

“If Pert has to practice flying 
Captain, had he po} 
better wait unt; 
get to the shore? 
asked the lieutenay; 
uneasily, as |, 
helped the secon 
lieutenant aboard, 

“T am afraid we 
shall never get to 
the shore,” an- 
swered the cap- 
tain sadly. |t 








Just then there was a great splash 
near the shore. 


H, look!” exclaimed the captain. 
“The little ducklet has fallen in 
the water. Mrs. Wild Duck has a nest 
near the bank. And there is Mrs. Wild 
Duck swimming away. We must tell 
her so that she will save him from drown- 
ing.” They called to her, but she did not 
hear the tiny voices. The captain was in 
despair when the butterfly suddenly sent 
Pert up in the air again. Mrs. Wild Duck, 
seeing the flight of this strange insect, 
paddled toward it. 

“Mrs. Wild Duck,” called the captain 
when she was near enough to hear, “your 
little ducklet has fallen in the water and 
will be drowned if you do not hurry to 
save him.” 

“Thank you, Captain,” Mrs. Wild Duck 
laughed, “‘the little ducklet is taking his 
first swimming lesson. He is in no danger; 
he cannot drown!” 

Then she paddled off, 
the great waves from 
her web feet sending 
the twig with the peri- 
wigs and butterfly 
aboard sailing toward 
shore. 

Soon they reached a 
limb of the weeping wil- 
low, overhanging the 
pond. One by one the 
periwigs swung them- 
selves up into the tree 
while the butterfly 
spread his gaudy wings 
and sailed away above 
the tree tops. 

“It was kind of Mrs. 
Wild Duck to paddle us 





voices seemed to come 
from there. He lifted his 
head and twisted his 
neck about, and then 
he gave a wide grin. 
Pert laughed back at 
him and asked quickly, 
Oh, Mr. Turtle, take 
1s for a ride.”” Pert was 
fond of riding. The 
turtle did not answer 
but started off on a zig- 
zag bumpity-bump run 
which made the teeter- 





And a spooky old ghost was startled almost 
Into fainting away when the goblin cried ‘‘Scat!”’ 





Then this frolicsome elf met the old witch herself; 
So he grabbed her old broom and rode off on the 


handle. 


Julia Greene- 








in to the shore,” said 
the lieutenant, “even 
if her ducklet was 10 
no danger when we 
warned her.” 

“She knew we in- 
tended to help her,” 
answered Captain Peri- 
wig. “If your intentions 
are good, your mistakes 
will often be excused. 
And now let’s tell the 
redbird that Pert has 
learned to fly.” 
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N Halloween night Creamer the 

Dreamer had the perturbing-disturb- 
ing dream you see in this picture. He 
dreamed that he got up and went out in 
the eerie-dreary moonlight to ring door- 
bells and steal front gates. 

No sooner had he started this nefarious- 
burglarious work than the tall figure of a 
Scarecrow jumped out of a field and 
rushed after him. : 

As Creamer ran home many more rag- 













CREAMER, THE DREAMER 


gety-baggety Scarecrows joined the chase. 
Now Creamer believes that all Scare- 
crows stand like sentries for 364 days a 
year, to scare away the greedy-needy birds. 
But on the 365th day, under the magic 
influence of Halloween, it is bad business 
to stay out too late and do mischievous 
things—for the Scarecrows turn into 
Scareboys, and oh! how fast they can run! 





That is what Creamer dreamed. Now 


you tell a funny dream of your own. 
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1. LETTER CHANGING. 


1. GRAB | Sididindind 
2, # * ** 6. * *** 
oe 7. DROP 
4. 


The man who GRABBED the red-hot poker 
DROPPED it quickly. As we have more time at our 
disposal than he had, let us figure how to change 
GRAB to DROP by changing one letter at a time and 
forming a new word at each change. 


2, MISSING WORDS. 


| *#F** not to be as others, 

For, indeed, I am no ***, ***, 

Give me for diet but the choicest fruit. 
This apple is ** **** as any +, 
Therefore * #** no PPP for it. 

This fragment of verse sounds like something from 
Shakespeare, but in any case it is incomplete until six 
letters are chosen which will fill in the missing spaces 
and form words to complete the lines. 


3. WORD-SQUARE. 


1. A feudal lord. 2. A Greek market- 
place. 3. A bird. 4. A constellation. 5. A 
nickname for an animal. 


4. CHARADE. 


Strong and upright is my first; 
It marks the corner of the lot. 
My second women always knew 
And yet conveniently forgot. 
My whole your messages will take 
If you forget it not. 


5. LETTER CHANGING, 
1. LOSS . died dine 
2,** ** 6. **** 
3. * ** 7, **# ** 
4,928 8. GAIN 


To determine whether you will be successful in 
business, try this puzzle, to change LOSS to GAIN 
by changing one letter at a time and forming a new 
word at each change. 


6. COLONEL PUZZLER. 
Acnde message came in from a detachment, reading 


as follows: 

SEN DO URN EXTRA 
TI OAR O UNDER 
EAT TACKS AREA 
BOUT TORE NEW 






In spite of the fact that the message was in rather 
stilted language, so as to make its deciphering more 
difficult, Colonel Puzzler was able to decode it readily. 

What did the message say? 

7. CHARADE. 

My first is where I stay 

When from home I am away, 

And my second’s sure, no doubt you will agree 

My last cannot be “*Mr.’s,”’ 

But they might be Mr.’s sisters, 

And they bear a close relationship to me. 

My whole is considered by business men wise, 

Whatever their age, and whatever their size. 


8. COLONEL PUZZLER. 
The flag of one of the 








but when the flag was de- 
livered it was found that 
the makers had put the 
cross in one corner. 
Colonel Puzzler showed 




















two pieces and sew it again so that the cross would be 
in the center. 
How was it done? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
PUZZLES 


. Hack-Ma-Tack; Tam-A-Rack. 
. Law-Suit; Lawsuit. 


mw 


. Dock-You-Meant; Document. 
5. Colonel Puzzler was born in 1892, therefore he 
had birthdays in 1892, 1896, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 


n 


them how to cut the flagin | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


regiments was to contain a | 
cross in the exact center, | 


. Scheme; Chisel; Hinted; Estate; Meeter; Elders. | 


1920, 1924, and will have one in 1928. We almost | 


forgot to say he was born on February 


ry 29. | 
6. Warm, Ware, Tare, Tale, Tall, Tail, Toil, Tool, | 


Cool. 

7. Sag-Am-Ore. Sagamore. 
8. Hoped, Opera, Pecan, Erase, Danes. 
9. Cap-Rice. Caprice. 


es 
Sg 


11. Spin, Snip, Nips, Pins. 
12. P, Tea, Tasty, Pestles, Atlas, Yes, S 
13. Cal-Cue-Late. Calculate. 





10. By making the start 
from the middle of one of 
the bridges, as in the dia- 
gram, and following the 
dotted line, each bridge is 
crossed once only in each 
round made by the sentry. 
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Magazine Club Offers 


These offers are possible through special arrangements 
made by The Youth’s Companion for the benefit of its 
readers. They represent the best prices and greatest sav- 
ings obtainable. These prices will not hold good after 
November 10, 1927, so orders should be placed promptly. 
All clubs are for full year. No extra postage required on 
Canadian subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion — 
Foreign Postage 50 cents extra. Postage extra on “Club 
Offers” for Canadian and Foreign addresses. Lowest club 
prices quoted on request on any list of magazines. Send 
money order or check with all orders. 








McCall’s Magazine Club 


YOUTH’'S COMPANION 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


You save, $.75 


Youth's Companion 
McCall's Magazine 
People’s Home Journal 


You save $1.00 


Youth's Companion . 


McCall's Magazine....... 
a re 


You save, $1.15 


Youth’s Companion. ..... 
M a i 


} s Magazine. ... 
Better Homes & Gardens 


You save, $1.00 


eeewee $2.00 BOTH 
nats 1.00; $2.25 
2.00) All for 
1.00 
‘so $2-50 
corer ee 2.00 All for 
EP PRS 1.00 
<tnane 00 F 
decane 2.00 | All for 
ndewoken 1.00 


Youth’s Companion 
McCall's Magazine. . 
Woman's World 


You save, $.75 , 


Youth's Companion 
McCall s Magazine 
Modern Priscilla 


You save, $1.50 


Youth's Companion 
McCall's Magazine 
Christian Herald 


You save, $1.50 


Youth's Companion. . 
McCall's Magazine 
College Humor 


ban a6 All for 
00 
0) $2.75 
2.00) All for 
1.00 
200, $330 
2.00 All for 
13} 93a 
- 2.00 All for 
1.00 
3.00 $4.50 


You save, $1.50 





Woman’s Home Companion Clubs 


YOUTH'S COMPANION 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. . 


.$2.00 
. 1.00 


You save, $.25 


BOTH FOR 
7 





Youth's Companion 3 $2.00 All for Youth's Companion $2.00 All for 
Woman's Home Companion 1.00 $4 5 Woman's Home Companion 1.00 $ 10 
American Magazine ; aa ae 4 People’s Home Journal 50 3- 
You save, $.75 You save, $.40 
Youth’s Companion. . slate 2.00 All for Youth's Companion 2.00 All for 
Woman's Home Companion. 1.00 $4 So Woman's Home Companion 1.00} 00 
Collier's Weekly ‘ 4 . 2.00 P Christian Herald a 2.00 } $4: 
You save, $.50 You save, $1.00 
Youth’s Companion... .. . .$2.00 | "39.25. Youth’s Companion $2.09 Both for 
Better Homes and Gardens. .60 $2. McCall's Magazine 1.00 2 
You save, $.35 You save, $.75 
Youth’s Companion 2.00 | Both for = Youth's Companion 2.00 | Both for 
Christian Herald 2.00 } $3.00 Modern Priscilla 2 00 $2.75 
You save, $1.00 You save, $1.25 
Youth’s Companion 2.00 | Both for = Youth's Companion 2.00 | Both for 
Collier's Weekly. . . 2.00} $3-50 Modern Home Making 25/ $2.15 
You save, $.5@ You save, $.10 
Youth’s Companion 2.00 | Both for = Youth's Companion 2 00 | Both for 
Delineator . ag 2.50 | $3.75 Pathfinder 1.00 $2.35 
You save, $.75 You save, $.65 
Youth's Companion 2.00 $a28 Youth’s Companion 2.00 "39.10 
ee -- 2.00} 3 People’s Home Journal 530 $2. 
You save, $.75 You save, $.48 
Youth's Companion. . 2.00 | Both for Youth's Companion 200 \ "34 50. 
Harper's Magazine. ..-. 400) $5.00 Review of Reviews +00 
You save, $1.00 You save, $1.5¢ 











OR — Make Up 


Reg. 

Price Price 
in with 
Clubs ¥.c 
2.00 American Boy.,...... a .00 
1.40 American Legion Monthly... 3.50 
2.50 American Magazine........ 50 
1.75 Baseball Magazine. . 4.00 
50 Better Homes & Gardens. 2.60 
1.75 Boy’s Life. ... pare 4.00 
4.00 Century Magazine 7.00 
2.50 Child Life..... 5.00 
1.75 Christian Herald 4.00 
1.75 Collier's Weekly... 4.00 
2.50 Cosmopolitan Magazine. . 5.00 
2.50 Delineator. . . 4.50 
1.75 Etude Music Magazine. 4.00 
3.00 Good Housekeeping 5.00 
3.00 Golden Book . 5.00 
3.50 Harper's Magazine . 6.00 
2.50 Hygeia, Health Magazine .. 5.00 
2.00 Junior Home Magazine .. 4.50 
1.00 McCall's Magazine 3.00 
3.50 Mentor ; 6.00 
1.75 Modern Priscilla : 4.00 
.25 Modern Home Making 2.25 


Club 
Price 
with 
¥Y.c 


22 
ma 
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Your Own Club | 












Reg Club 
Price Price Price 
im wik wih 
Club ¥.¢ 7.¢. 
$3.50 National Geographic $5.50 $5.25 
2.75 Nature Magazine 5.00 3.58 
SQ Needlecraft. ... 130 2.235 
2.00 Normal Instructor 4 3.75 
85 Pathfinder 3.00 2.35 
45 People’s Home Journal 230 2.18 
1.50 Pi 2 view 3.50 3.25 
2.5 Po 4.50 4.25 
2 Pop s 430 4.25 
3.30 Radio Broadcast 6.00 5.008 
2.00 Radio News 450 3.58 
225 Red Book 4.50 4.0 
3.00 Review of Reviews 6.00 4.58 
3.50 St. Nicholas 6.00 5.00 
2.00 Science and Invention 4.50 3.75 
3.50 Scribner's Magazine 6a 5.25 
4.50 Time 7.00 a2 
$30 Today's Housewife 2 2.235 
1.00 Woman's Home Companion 3 2.75 
3.50 World's Work 6.00 Se 
1.75 Youth's Companion 2.@ 


The left column gives the price at which the magazine may be added to any club. 
Magazine Club Department 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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JITH a few strokes of a pen you can 

instantly short-circuit a lot of expense. 

This is made possible by a simple, easy 

and very quick sales method successfully es- 

tablished three years ago by the Postal Pen 
Company. 

Your name on the coupon below eliminates 
jobbers’ discounts, salesmen’s commissions, 
retail discounts — two-thirds of the “profits” 
that a pen must yield when sold in the ordinary 
way. 

But that isn’t all. It brings you, direct from 
manufacturers’ factory, the pen with hundreds of 
thousands of users who consider it superior to any 
fountain pen regardless of price. Its exclusive 
patented features put the Postal Pen in a class by 
itself, 


The One Reason 


Figure this out for yourself: There’s just one 
reason for carrying a fountain pen. You can’t 
carry an inkwell around in your pocket or hand- 
bag. You want a fountain pen so that you will 


poe oe ee ee ee ee ee 9 9 es es es es es ee a 


POSTAL PEN CO., Inc. 
Desk 281, 41 Park Row, New York City 


Please send me one Postal Reservoir Pen, and 


Premium Postcards which I may use, give away, or dispose of at 

50c each. I will pay $2.50 upon receipt of the pen. If after 5 days 

use I desire to return the Postal Pen, you agree to refund purchase 
Men's size........Women’s } 


| Address 
j City ‘ o» . bate 


’ easy-flowing writing instrument 


The Postal Pen 
Tested and Approved 
by [the Y. C. 





Lab] 


\APPROVED 
\ AFTER TEST 
\ BY THE 
\ ¥.C.LAB /4 
BS 1927_, pas 
SN a ALS 
SH 


s co 


for your 
oney 


And one of the biggest features of all is the fact 
that the Postal Pen barrel is actually transparent. 
Keep it clean and you can always see, right 

through the barrel, exactly how 





always have a smooth, beautiful, tal 


that carries its own supply of 
ink. When it is dry, it is no bet- 
ter than an old-fashioned steel 
pen until it is filled again — the 
more ink it holds the more real 
Service it renders you. 

Then compare the following 
features of the Postal Pen with 
any other pen at any price! 

Postal — the same size as other 
fine fountain pens — actually 
holds three times more ink! Has 
three times the usual inside-of- 
barrel capacity. Three times as 


you have. 


injuring it. 





gold point 








These 
Features 

Transparent Barrel — You'll 
never have to guess how much ink 


Unbreakable — You can even 
step on your Postal Pen without 


Iridium-tipped, solid 14-Karat 


Holds 3 to 4 times more ink 
than any other self-filling pen 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


The materials and craftsman- 
ship are absolutely guaranteed to 
equal or superior in quality to 
those found in any other pen, 
whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 


much ink you have. Other pens 
run unexpectedly dry. Postal 
never does — you always know 
when to re-fill it. 
Finest iridium-tipped solid 
14-karat gold point — the same 
uality as in the costliest pens. 
bsolutely guaranteed. All of 
the materials and craftsmanship 
are absolutely guaranteed to be 
equal or superior in quality to 
those found in any other pen 
sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 


Great 


Another Great 
New Feature 





But how will we know exactly 





much writing service. 


3x3=9 


To carry this much ink — to be able to write 
this long without the trouble of refilling — you 
would need 3 ordinary fountain pens. And to get 
ordinary pens of similar unexcelled quality, you’d 
have to pay 3 times as much as you pay for a 
Postal Pen. 3 times as much service and a fine, 
beautiful pen absolutely guaranteed equal in 
quality and workmanship to pens costing 3 times 
as much — 3 times 3—9 times as much for your 
money when you buy a Postal Pen! 





And FREE — 


With each Postal Pen you receive, 
absolutely free, 5 Gold Premium post 
cards, each worth 50 cents on the 
purchase price of other Postal Pens 


or Postal materials. 
‘2 








l 
special 
l 








COSTS 
ONLY 





what kind of point you need? Our 
experts have been working with 
graphologists — hand-writing experts — for months, 
and now they can tell from your own handwriting 
exactly what point will suit you best. Just as an expert, 
after making an examination, can tell a person who 
needs glasses exactly what kind of lenses he should have. 
You wouldn’t try to select a pair of glasses from a 
little corner store with only a few to choose from! 

Thirty days free test! So satisfactory has this greatly im- 
proved new method of selecting a pen point proved that we will 
let you use your Postal Pen a full month and then return it and 
get your money back if you don't find it the most satisfactory 
pen and point you ever used in your life. 

Don't wait until tomorrow! Mail the coupon today — 
right now! If the signature space isn't large enough for you to 
write in your natural style, write on the margin of the page so 
that our pen point experts can select from a gigantic stock the 
point exactly suited to your natural style of writing. 

Send no money — merely d it $2.50 with the postman 
when he ialbvene bone pen, and then try it thirty duane baleen 
you even decide to keep it! Mail coupon now! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


POSTAL PEN CO. INC., 41 Park Row, Desk 281, New York City 








